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PREFACE. 



It is a common subject of complaint among amateur 
florists^ that the directions for the culture of flowers given in 
works on Gardening are scattered through so many different 
volumes^ and mixed with so many other matters^ as to be of 
comparatively little use to the possessors of small gardens. 
Having felt this inconvenience myself, it occurred to me that 
a Dictionary of the English and botanic names of the most 
popular flowers, with directions for their culture^ would be 
useful ; and the result is the present volume. 

J. W. L. 

Bajffwater, 1841. 



A COMPANION 



TO THB 



LADIES' FLOWER-GARDEN. 



A. 



Abu^iloh. — Malvaeea. — The 
faerbaceoas plants belonging to this 
genus are scarcely worth cultivating, 
but there is a very beautiful green- 
house plant called Abutihn stria- 
tuniy that deserves a place in every 
collection. This plant is a native of 
Brazil ; and it is a half-shrubby 
climber, vnth vine-like leaves, and 
bell-shaped flowers of a bright yellow, 
strongly veined vnth scarlet, which 
bang down on long slender stalks. 
The plant should be grown in a pot, 
a quarter filled with broken potsherds, 
to ensure perfect drainage, in a light 
tandy loam ; and it should be trained 
to a sli|^t frame : or it may be planted 
in the open air, and trained against a 
wall or trellis, as it is nearly hardy, 
and only requires protection from frost. 
AcAHiiA^^-Legufnindsa, — Most per- 
sons understand by the word Acacia, 
tall trees with pea-flowers, which are 
natives of North America, and quite 
hardy in the open air in England. 
These trees, however, are the Locust 
trees, or fidse Acacias, and belong to 
the genus Robinia. The true Aca- 
cias are what are called Wattle trees 
in Australia, with flowers like balls 
of golden down; and as they require 
prtOeetioa &om tbe 6n§t in Ei^landf 



ACACU. 



they are generally treated in this 
country as greenhouse shrubs. Above 
three hundred species have been intro- 
duced ; but only about thirty are in 
cultivation in British nurseries, and 
nearly all these have been figured in 
the botanical periodicals. By far the 
greater part of the Acacias grown in 
England are natives of New Holland, 
and most of these are nearly hardy ; 
but some are from the East Indies 
and Arabia, and most of these require 
a stove. Nearly all the kinds are 
evergreen ; and the Australian species 
are very valuable in greenhouses, be- 
cause they are in flower during winter. 
In the open ground they flower in 
March, April, May, and June. The 
following kinds are those most com- 
mon of the Australian Acacias in 
British nurseries : — A, armata, a 
compact growing plant, with simple 
leaves and abundance of flowers, but 
very apt to be infested with insects ; 
A. aldtOf a curious species with leaf- 
like stems ; A. deciptens^ with small 
angular leaves ; A, diff^a, a dwarf 
plant with small flowers ; A* hybrida^ 
very fragrant; A. longifllia, with 
very long leaves, and iI^q ^oN«tR%T»kN. 
in ballBjbul \ii\oTi\^ c\q«a «^^««^% A. 



iritb dnwp<DgbnnchM,plniiAie leaves, 
■nd Ihe ball-like flowen dispoKd id 
racemn ; A. nigrieana, witb blark- 
iih green foli^e; A. vertieUlala, 
wlCb the IcftTflB like ipiDce, aud diB- 
posed in whorli ; A, hpMnlha, villi 
pinnate leaves, and lung ipike-llhe 
whiliib ilowen^ A. dealb'ata Cun- 
i,thf, A. affinl 



^ 



merkable 



tlie di! 






rbitisb bU 
link and brancbes ; and 
A. mefonof^fon, tbe Black wood, or 
Black Wattle of the AuBlrslianB, the 
dilated petioles or pbj11i>dia of whirh 
look liko leaves, with the real IciW!, 
which are pinnate, aitaebed 



or tl 



r kmdi of 
-e A. acanlho- 
re of Mexico, with pale 
nd epiny pods ; aud A. 
be silk tree, a na«ve of 
le of tbe must beautiful 
email trees that can be imagined; the 
fluneiB ue like long silk tasieli, and 
they vary from a pale junk, or rose 
" ' ' B delicalo lilac ; but tbey 



Jitiibr 



seldon 



rallj come up iu about a week 
fortnight. Acacias uiay alio be 
pagated by cutdnga \ but as thea 
rather liifficalt la strike, they el: 
ba put into a pot filled with pure I 
while sand, lovered closely with a 
bell-glass, and then plunged into A 
hotbed. The tenderer speeiee m^ 
also bo grafted on A. dealhata, A. 
lophiitlka, and A. mtlon&ryton, 1 
which appe 
All these three species will gcuenilj | 

_ain from the root, when 
killed down tu the ground by frost; 
and whenever this is the case, it indi- 
cates that tbe plants may be propa- 
gated by cuttings of the roots, which 
is frequently done with theEO J 
All theiDDts of IheAmirahanepedn 
smell like garlic, and this smell il 



n perfect 
and for v 



any of these plan 



ilering a 



summers, though they ai 



should all l» 



mdijtora. A, Houi- 1 
eindens ; snd thoy i 



of the s 



wlest 



the Gum Arsinc tree, A. Cilaha, 
From tbe unripe pods of which is made 
tlie substance called terra japeuica, and i 
A. Seni^l, tbe Gum Bcue^ In 
are only inierestiog for their produc 
All the kinds of Acoda reitnire 
he grown in sandy loam, or in a mi 
turc of sand, or peat, and leaf mou 
well dnined. They i 



Aci'sTHt 



—Aeanlhaeea, — Per- 



iropagated by imporie 



:ds, (tbou; 



" groaad tefoee Ibef c 



6UU and A. tpiiiiauif deservi 
ace in every ooUectiou from theit 
ately appearance, and from 
gend of Ihiar leaves having given 
>e Ent idea of the capital of the 
otinihiin order of architecture. All 
le kinds of Aeanlbui require a saudy 
iili and a gE>od deal of room : 
icy aie oil readily increased by divi- I 
oa u£ 1\lb tool, aai tj seeds. "" 



ACHILLEA.. 



ACONITUM. 



sitaatioDS most suitable for a large 
plant of Acanthus are near a stone 
seat on a lawn, at the foot of a block 
of stone introdoced among rock- 
work, or among classical ruins, such as 
those at Virginia Water, Windsor, &c. 
In a garden at Hammersmith, a fine 
eflfect was produced, some years since, 
by anoble plant of Acanthus spinosus 
springing from the base of a shattered 
pedestal, and half concealing the 
broken statue that had &llen from it 

AcARus. — A genus of small insects 
or mites. A'carus teldriuSf the 
rod spider, is one of the most trouble- 
some of all insects to gardeners, par- 
ticularly in the bark-stove, as it breeds 
in the bark. When first hatched 
this little creature is scarcely percep- 
tible, as its colour is of a yellowish 
green, and it spins its web on the 
under side of the leaves. As it gets 
older, it becomes of a brownish red. 
It has eight legs, and belongs to the 
spider fiimily ; but it is provided with 
a kind of proboscis or rostrum, with 
which it sucks the juices of the leaves 
it lives upon, and soon withers them; 
thus spoiling both fruit and flowers, 
as neither can attain perfection unless 
the sap that nourishes them has been 
properly elaborated in the leaves. It 
is very difficult to destroy this insect, 
as tobacco-smoke and the other 
remedies generally used against it, 
appear to have very little effect. 
Crinkling with cold water will some- 
times destroy it ; but as the insect is 
generally produced by keeping the 
plants too hot, and not allowing them 
BufiSdent air, the best remedy appears 
to be to set all the hothouse plants 
in the open ground during the months 
of July and August, plunging the 
pots in a bed of dang, decayed leaves, 
or tan ; and well ventilating and clean- 
ing the houses while they are empty. 

AcHiLLK^A. — Coinp6sita. — Mil- 
foil. — The plants MongiDg to this 
gewu U9 kaowB under the English 



name of Milfoil. Most cf them have 
no great beauty, but they are of very 
vigorous growth, and will grow in any 
soil or situation, bearing either smoke 
or cold without any visible change. 
They are also suitable plants for bal- 
conies or boxes, as they are not easily 
injured either by too much watering, 
or by being kept too dry. The most 
ornamental of the vigorous growing 
kinds are Achillea tomentbsa, the 
woolly Milfoil, with yellow flowers, 
and A. tanacetifblia with red flowers. 
Of the more delicate species. A, Clor 
v^nna, the silvery-leaved Milfoil, with 
laige white flowers, is a very pretty 
little plant for rock-work ; but it is 
rather difficult to keep, unless it be 
grown in a dry soil and a shady situsr 
tion. A. aiirea, which scarcely growit. 
half a foot high, and has rich yellow 
flowers, which it produces in great 
profusion, is very suitable for edgings 
to beds and borders ; as well as for 
growing in pots and on rock-work. 
The last species grows freely in any 
soil that is tolerably dry ; and they 
are all readily increased by division of 
the root. — (See Division.) 

Aconi'tum. — Ranuneulacem, — 
Monkshood and Wolfsbane. — Herba- 
ceous perennials, chiefly natives of 
Europe, but partly of North America 
and Japan. They are all hardy in Bri- 
tish gardens, and they are generally 
tall-growing handsome plants, produ- 
cingabundance ofdark-blue, purple, or 
yellow flowers. They will all grow 
freely in any common garden soil, and 
are readily increased by division of 
the root, or by seeds. All the species 
are more or less poisonous, the poison 
being strongest in the root. Like all 
plants which grow with tall erect 
stems, and produce their flowers in 
terminal spikes, they are only suitable 
for growing in borders in large gardens, 
or for clumi^ on «.\»N<i\i. ^xafc ^1 
the moat corMaotv wtid. >BaxA»w«isa^ 
species aw A. Nopettu», \J5» «.«««" 



man MntikBtaood, witb inUDHljxlsrk- 
blueflowen, llw root of wLicli hastre- 
quenllj 



A. lepleninot^le, > besntifDl plant 
nitb duk purple floners tipped with 
^reeii, a nn^vo of the CarpHthiLD 
raauntainB, All tbfl apeciea wiU grow 
to the heigbt of tbjeo or four feet in 
tbe opeu u[; but the; tnaj be 
d^«Brfed mA rendered busb^ bj grow- 
log; them in very imall pota, and 
frequently tbiftii^ Ihetn into others, 
gndualty Belling Wgcr, till the; are 
about to Rower, when the pole may be 
Kt out oualavn or terrace, or plunged 
into tho opeo groand. 

ACOMITE, WiNTM.— See Em'KTB I! . 

Aets'^ . — Ranuneulacta. — Li ttle 
Britiih and European plants with 



which are poiaonoiis. The English 
Dame of the genui ia Bone-bcny ; but 
ll^e only British apectea is ealled Herb 
Chliltopber. It requins a ahad; 

A'cTMDB'- — habiaia. — A perenninl 
pluit somawbat rflsembling th^e. 
A. vtilg&ru, the only ornnmeniiil 
apeeiea, ia s BUive of Europe, not 
above aii inches high, and of eaay 

Adim's Need(:B. — See Yu'cci, 
ADeHociRPua. — See Cytibd9. 
A DiNo'pBOBi- — Campanulacta. 
—Perennial plinls with blue hcll- 
flbapcd HowerSj resembling the Cam- 
[aoulas. Thojreiiuiretobcplaiited in 
rich but light soil, and are easilj' killed 
bjr much moisCun. Natirea of Siberia, 
mad praprgaled bf division of the root 
Aag'tuu, Dec LegumiTtota. — 



Maiden-huT, a kind of fern. 

Anr.u>MU, — Ftmariaeeit.— 
climbing Uesoial, with pinkiih , 
flowers like those of the fmniloiy. 
It is a native of North America ' ' 

seeds should be sown in aut 
and the young plants kept in pe 
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-ealed, 



Lhey will begin to Bower in June, 
and will continuo produdngsbundiiiice 
of Soweia during the nbole aummei. 
Ano'Nia . — Raouncvlaeea. — Heri 
baceous plants with showy flowers, 
natives of Europe, of « 



mental 



•eil. The 






quite brLrdyi and is easily increased by 
division of the root; and ^ . ouAiinnaJit, 
the eommon annual Flos Admia, or 
Pheasant's Eye, wii^ ■ ■ 
fiowera. All the s 
in any common gard' 
annual kinds ehou 



I the 



winter 



ipen B 



they come into flower.' The lecdi ] 
will keep good several yean. 

McaniiL — Bromeliacea. — - Pami- 
licnl atove-pUnls, naiires of the West 
Indies, with leaves like thepine-sppte, 
but producing their flowers (which 
are red and green, with bright acarlet 
bracieas,) in spiliee, The fruit ii 
iright bine berry, and very « 

— Akindof Inngnawl 
found on the leavei 
>)I to the genua Pymi. 
['a.— OroAWo 




AGAPANTHUS. 



AGATE. 



Indies, with ivhitish flowers that have 
the odour of the tuberose. They 
should be grown on moss* and sus- 
pended from the rafters of a verv 
damp hothouse. They are very diffi- 
cult to propagate. 

JBscBTKA NTHus, Jack. ;Incarvi'llea, 
Box. — CffriandracetB. — Stove para- 
sitical shrubs, growing four or five feet 
high. Natives of India, where they 
are found in moist, shady woods, 
hanging firom tree to tree, and produ- 
cing large bunches of their showy 
orange scarlet flowers. In England 
tihey should be grown in moss, or in 
vegetable mould and sand, and they 
should be allowed abundance of heat 
and moisture. They are very difficult 
to propagate. 

^scuLus. — ^sculaeea. — Most of 
the horse chestnuts ai« too large trees 
to be admitted into a work like the 
present ; but the red-flowered horse- 
chestnut (JE, rubiciinda) and its 
varieties, are seldom above twelve or 
fifteen feet high, and they are therefore 
very suitable for a shrubbery. The 
most beautiful variety is Whitley* 8 
Scarlet. These trees should be grown 
in a sheltered situation, or they will 
not flower well. <For the yellow- 
flowered horsie-chestnut, see Pa via. 

AraicAN liiLT.—- SeeAoAPA'NTHUs. 

African Marigold.— See TageH'es. 

Agapa'nthus. — HemerocaUida- 
eea. — ^The Blue African Lily, A. 
umbelldtuSf is a noble plant, with a 
bulbous root, somewhat resembling 
that of a leek ; and it retains its leaves 
all the winter. There is a variety with 
striped leaves. A. dlbidvs has white 
flowers, but it does not differ from 
the common kind in any other respect. 
The African lilies all require a loamy 
soil, mixed with very rotten manure 
frvm an old hot.bed, so as to make it 
ridi ; and they should be fully ex- 
posed to the li{^t. They should also 
have plenty of water when they are 
m gromng gtate; aa^ they should 



be shifted repeatedly into larger and 
larger pots, each only a little larger 
than the preceding one, taking off the 
offsets every time, if any should be 
found, till the flower-buds are formed. 
The plants are always very large be- 
fore ^ey flower ; and when the flower- 
buds form, they should be in a laige 
pot, so that the roots may have plenty 
of room ; and they should be abun- 
dantly supplied with water, taking 
care, however, not to let any remain 
in a stagnant state about the roots. 
Thus treated, and kept in a green- 
house, or living-room, or under a 
veranda, this plant will frequently 
send up a flower-stalk above three feet 
high, crowned with twenty or thirty 
heads of flowers, which will come into 
blossom in succession. When in 
flower, it may be placed in the open 
air, and forms a noble ornament to an 
architectural terrace, or a fine object 
on a lawn. If the Agapanthus is 
wanted to flower, when of a companu 
tively small size, it should not be so 
often shifted ; and when it is, the pots 
need not be so nearly of a size. Once 
shifting in spring will, indeed, be 
enough ; and if the roots are so large 
as to require a pot of inconvenient 
size (for the roots must have plenty of 
room ), the bulb may be divided, and 
the strongest of the fibrous roots cut 
off without injuring the plant, or pre- 
venting it from flowering. 

Agaric. — Fungi, of the mushroom 
kind, but generally poisonous. 

Agathosma. — See Diosma, from 
which the plants composing the genus 
Agathosma have been separated. 

A6avb\ — Bromeliacea. — Succu- 
lent plants from South America, of 
which one species, the American Aloe, 
A, Americana J and a variegated- 
leaved variety of it, are old inhabi- 
tants of British gardens ; having been 
formerly kept in tubs in t\i« q^t^^t; 
or in some olYiev \io\3i%ft ^\ava%^^- 
ter, and f»t out ^\iTvi>^ ^oowaax. 'Wv* 



n A1d« requiree a ricU loamy eo: 
I in JDCTenied by Bncken. It v 
Tierly sapposed that it produced i 



^nllj and wijifd, u thejBre very 

Ai. — One pf the genera formed 
. bjM[.Hiinorth,autorNamHu>,biiI 

Ajdoi. — Labials. — The Bugle. 
Well known plants generallj with 
lark blue RDwera. always growing in 
Iry soil, uid increoaed bj diiiKon of 
ihe rooU. A.ckamapilyg, tkegiound- 

Alitfrnui. See Rbihiidb. 

AianCA. — Aipbodrlea. — Preltj 
C^ape bulbs, witb white flowers reseiD- 
bling the star of Bethkhmn. For 



-Hoio, 



-Lad..'i 



8 plant bj the gardener, 

stem is freqiientl)' fnrtj teet i 
nndthe plant dies na Boon 



s of the middle o( En- 



alroag spirit is distilled frDm ita sap, 
the fibm of il3 leaves are Died f 
Ihraad, and the fccuk'nl matter coi 
Uined in its stem fot loap. 

AoEOATnM. — Cotnpositte^ — MeK 

smal] tale blue flowen. The seE< 
should le sown in i varni border In 
light mil in April or Mnj, 

AouMTEMUi.— The lU>aeCam]dD 
See LvcHNTs, 

Am puMTa. — See EpipBvna. 

AiToHH. — Meliecea, — A- Cape 



high. 



la admirablj adapted for 



e flowers, from 






North Ami 



ALUHmot. — Apocgnaera. — 
Climbing itoTD ahrubs, will) splendid 
yellov convolmlus-shaped flowen. 
A . ealharlica, a native of Guiana, ii 




ALLIUM. 



ALOE. 



stove-climben may be planted in the 
hothoQse, and trained through a hole 
in the back wall into the conservatory, 
in the cool air of which the flowers will 
be more brilliant, and more agreeably 
seen, than in the damp hot air neces- 
sary for the roots. This plan was 
suggested, and has been acted upon 
by the Hon. and Rev. William 
Herbert at Spofforth, and by Mr. 
Beaton, the very intelligent gar- 
dener of T. Harris, E^., at Kings- 
bury. There is no doubt, indeed, 
that the idea might be carried farther; 
and by plunging the pots in a hotbed, 
or pit heated by hot water, that the 
Allamanda, the splendid Ipomeea 
Hors&llii, the stove Passion flowers, 
particularly the Passiflora Kermisinii, 
and P. Loudoni, the Petrsas, and 
many others, might be trained over 
trellis- work, and verandas, in the open 
aur, so as to cover them with their 
flowers. See Bottom Heat. 

Allium. — Asphodelea, — The 
garlic and onion tribe, of which there 
are above a hundred and fifty species in 
cultivation, natives of Europe and 
America, some few of which ai'e con- 
sidered ornamental, and one. A, odo" 
fttm, is sweet-scented. Among the 
ornamental species are A. M6lp,mth 
yellow flowers ; A . desc^ndens, with 
dark purple flowers ; A. incarnatuniy 
with red flowers ; and A. Cowani^ 
A. Chamamolpt and A. neapolita- 
num, with white flowers. All the 
species thrive in any common soil, 
and are increased abundantly by off- 
sets irom the bulbs. In a garden 
devoted exclusively to bulbs, the Al- 
liums form a large and important 
group, from the great variety of their 
foliage, height, and time of flowering, 
and the diflerent colours of the flowers ; 
but they differ from almost all other 
ornamental plants, as they do not admit 
of being gathered, and put into nose- 
gays, on account of their unpleasant 
tmelL 



Allspicb-treb. See Calycanthub. 

Almond. See Amygdalus. 

Aloe. — HemeroctUlidacea. — The 
name of aloe is so frequently applied 
in conversation to the American aloe, 
or i^vd, that many persons are not 
aware that the true aloe is not only 
quite a different genus, but belongs to 
a different natural order ; the Ameri- 
can aloe being one of the pine-apple 
tribe, and the true aloe one of the 
day-lily tribe. The qualities of the 
two tribesare also essentially different; 
the American aloe abounds in starchy 
nourishing matter, while every part 
of the true aloe is purgative. The 
true aloe also flowers every year, and 
the flowers are tube-shaped, and pro-' 
duced on a spike ; while each plant of 
the American aloe flowers but once, 
sending up an enormous flower stem, 
with candelabra-like branches and 
cup-shaped flowers. The true aloes 
are succulent plants, natives of the 
Cape of Good Hope ; and they grow 
best in this country in green-houses, 
or rooms, the pots being well drained, 
and the soil composed of a sandy loam, 
mixed with a little lime rubbish or 
gravel. To this, when the plants are 
wanted to attain a large size, may be 
added a little leaf mould. When 
grown in rooms, the poor soil is, how- 
ever, preferable, as it keeps the plants 
of a smaller and more manageable size, 
and makes them less easily affected 
by changes of the temperature, and of 
heat and dryness. The colours of the 
flowers will also be richer when the 
plants are grown in poor soil. The 
drug called aloes is made principally 
from the pulp of the fleshy leaf of the 
Aloe Soccotrina, the flowers of which 
are red, tipped with green ; but it is- 
also made from several other species. 
A. vulgaris, sometimes called A. bar- 
badensis, has orange-yellow flowers; 
and the Partridge-breast Aloe, A. var- 
i^fata, has vari^ated leaves. All the 
kinds should be frequently watered 
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■hoidd Blnnys be pou 
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the crown of iho pisnt, which vi 
pniiluce the >Bine efTect, that grave 
liins nbbiah should alw&jB hs mi 
nith the toil. Whea the planli 1 



the Agive, which toay bo kept during 
the wiDlcr almost in Jarluieet. The 
Aloe Is geneis]!; propgsted bf ofF- 

ibey lany bo inoreaied by atripping ofl 
s Jeaf, letting it dry for a diy oi two, 
and afterwards planting it, quite ihal- 
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In the < 



levenl b 



formed it the base i 



wiUbefti 

the leaf,and roots beinff thi 

from the same point, a nev plant will 

he produced. 

The Ma>k Rower. The tpHice are'Uw 
UDdcr-thrahB, or herbacooiii planli. 
oalivei of Pemi and two of them, J. 
indsijalia, K. et P., and A. Imearii, 
B. K., formerly known as Cehiae, 



I Hen 



meria urticifoli 



greenhDUte, or growu at annu 
the open border during itu 
The; tbriic welt in anf light rich 
aoil, and are readily increased bj seeds 
or cnttingi. They arc very deairable 
for flo»er-gitUon«, on account of tbe 
brilliant scarlet of tbeir flowen 



. — Verbenar^iB, — 
of this genus kno 
I, eilriodira, 



Lcrly called Fer. 
half hardy ihmb. 



Britain is . 

mth America, I 
bena IriphgllOt i 

vitfa panides of 
flawen, and very fragrant leaves, 
which fall olf in the winter. It re. 
quirea a rich but light .oil, well 
drained ; and vben grown in pota, it 
should neier have water kept in lbs 

have dropped, it ihoold be kept nearly 
dry till the buda begin to swell, 
when it ehnold be watered frequently 
and abundantly, but the wnlersbould 



Aluke Puhts. — Dwarf planU, 
natives of high mounlBicsT and usually 
with bright coloured flowera ; goner, 
illy embayed for omatnenting roch 
work, and which, ai they are covered 
with snow during winter In their 



of reed.like pladls, nativea ol 
East Indies and Sooth Amerini 
largo and showy while or ]nnk flc 
of wjiieh one 
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dy aoil, in a moist heal, wiih plenty 
room, it will flower freely. Like 
St of the other Scitamineous gene- 
thero a n coa«&cn^\e iv^w A 



AliimMllMi 



an tke ipne9»k»tk in 
fimHfaiid iWnfore 

AuEXB*. — ^Tbe omuMatal knich 
are now called Akexobju — ^Tlie ooni- 
noa Alnne it diidcveed. 

Albtoxu. — Ajmegmem. — StoTe 
ahniba, Bathres of the Bastlttdiea, witli 
Jaanune-lOce floiren. 



—This is a geous of tnbciom-rooted 
plants, with bc aulifu l flowen, natives 
(rf Sooth America, and capable of be- 
119 grown to a h^ degree of peifce- 
tion in &itish gudeos, in the stoTe, 
greenhonse, or open air, aroordii^ to 
the ipedes. The soil which suits all 
the Alstroemerias is a mixtore of 
sandy loam and leaf moold, or well- 
rotted doi^. Of all the stoTe species, 
A. Ughu, with white and scarlet 
flowers, is the most difficult to flower; 
t>at by giviiq; it abondanoe of water 
during sammer, and a strong heat in 
Deomnber, it will flower in Febmary; 
and one plant will scent a whole boose 
with fragrance like tbat of mignonette. 
Afior flowering the plants ought to be 
aUowed to rest for three m<mth8, 
during which time very little water 
ought to be given to them. After this 
they should be repotted, and en- 
conn^ied to grow, by giving them 
plenty of water, &c. A, 4duliSy Jus. 
is another stove species, which climbs 
to the height of ten or twelve feet, 
and, like all other climbers, thrives 
best when turned out into the open 
bolder. It may, however, be grown 
in a pot, commencing with one of 
small size, and shifting it several 
times, till it is at last put into a pot 
of dght or nine inches in diameter, 
when a frame of wire« three feet or 
four feet high, may be fixed to the 
pot, and the stems trained over it. 
These species will live and flower in 
a greenhouse, but not so freely as in 
astoTO. The treatmeiit of the green- 
bouMetpedea of AUtndmeri&f consistB 



in settinf the plants to rest by 
hoMinf watn* afto' they have dono 
flowerii^^ which is fgeaenSlj abont Um 
end of Johr; fresh pottiiq^ them ab««t 
October or Novcnbor, and gi^naf 
them plenty of heat and wal«r dnring 
April and May, the time when their 
growth is most rapid, and when, fhrn 
the lunttleness of thdr shoots, and 
the tenderness of their leaves, they 
require to be sheltered or shaded 
from the sun and wind. The climb- 
ing species, A. meui{f)Uiay L. et O. ; 
A, AtrlffHa, Kunth, and A. smttU- 
la, L., succeed best both in flowering 
and ripenii^ seeds, when planted in 
the border of a conservatory, or in the 
front of a stove or greenhouse, close 
under the wall, with protection during 
severe weather. Seversl of the specie# 
from Mexico, Chili, and Peru, irill 
live in the open air in similar situa- 
tions; and the greater part of these 
will grow luxuriantly, and in fine 
seasons will flower finely, produdng 
flowers of a much daricer colour than 
those which have been grown under 
glass, and they will even ripen seeds. 
Those species which have been found 
to succeed best in the open air, are A* 
pulch^lla^ Sims, A, pelegnna^ L., 
and A, versicolor J R. et P. All the 
species are readily increased by parting 
the roots or by seeds. 

Altaoona. — See Caragana. 

Althjba. — M<iiviLee<B. — The Hol- 
lyhock. Strong herbaceous plants, 
natives of the middle and south of 
Europe, and also of India and China, 
of which one species. A, rosea, the 
common hollyhock, is one of our 
most splendid ornamental biennials. Il 
grows to the height of from five to 
eight feet, and there are varieties of 
almost every colour, including white, 
and purple so deep as to be almost 
black. The flowers being lar^^, and 
the stems erect, t.lk« ^tVuvVa^ Vkhv^ >^^ 
best effect 'wVven \p«Nm va tw»^ %^ '^^ 
I back of a \>oid«t \ ox ^\«». wa ts^ n:*^ 



ire tilnnted along »itb niund-l>»ded 
plauU— for eiamplr, with the French 
honeyiDckle, the BunusI chrjaanlhe- 
munii, or nny of the sweet pui, if 
.tmned to form a bush; but Ihe Hol- 
lyhnck produoea its besi effect when 
■ ■ ' ffl bj itself trpm h drcn- 



krl 



' other BawB 



loUjhocks, willK 

ing jilantB, is alto very grand BEfl or- 
nimenlni, especial ly if the hsck- 
grouud nn eirJi side of the avenue be 

green shnib. The fine oftect of the 
Hollyhock with Bnch a backftround. is 



ID when 



!. The I 



n than 



Droi 



! of HoUjhoek, which 
» a monnial, ebduld be aomi in 
March ; in April, whcii the planu are 
Dp, tbey thguld be thinned out, and 
then aaflered to remain till Septem- 
ber, nhen Ihey ihould be transplanted 

A> the Hollyhock requires a rich and 
itiong toil, it will be adrisable, if tlie 
genarLl loit of the ganlen be not of 
that nature, to dig a ^1 two feet in 

good strong luara, and thoroughly 
Totteti dnng, chopped up and well 
mixed together with theipado. When 
the pit is filled, the eanb should be 
alloned a fen days to settle, and then 
filled up lo the geuetal level of the 
garden; after which the joung Holly- 
hocks should be planted in it, ringly, 
if the plants he very strong, and three 
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deum,li. .jtiibriitia deltoidea,Dec., 
which has purple flowers. The Sweet 
AlvBBuni, J. halimifuliian. or A. 
calycinum, now called Konigamari- 
Hma, which has while flowers, i> well 
adapted for edgings to beds. All the 
species are of the easiest culture in 

but they thrive best in sand or gravcL 
The perennial Bpeeies are readily in- 
creased by eultings planted under ■ 
hand-glass, and the annual ones bf 
seeds. Though the perennial spedel 
are very h&rdy, yet ai tliey are in 
perennials, but planta 
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robby . 



Buffruii 
be injured bf 



n«quentlj 



this country, if sown in Februtiry oaa 
hot bed, and planted out in Mayi 
The most common species aw A . by. 
pochtmdriaeua, the prince's feather; 
and A. caudaltia, Inve-lies-hleeding, 
both old inhahitanta of Biitish gar- 



poets is geneTally supposed to be the i 
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AMELLUS. 



America; but which have been in- 
creased in number tenfold bj hybrids 
and varieties raised in England, prin- 
cipally by the Hon. and Rev. W. 
Herbert, and the late Mr. Sweet. 
All the kinds are eminently ornar 
mental, and they are all of easy cul- 
ture ; the great secret l)eing to giye 
them alternately a season of excite- 
ment and a season of repose. To do 
this effectually, the plants should be 
abundantly supplied with water and 
heat, and placed near the glass when 
they are coming into flower, and 
water should be withheld from them 
by degrees, when they have done 
flowering, till they have entirely 
ceased growing; when they should be 
kept quite dry, and in a state of rest. 
When iu this state they may be placed 
in any obscure part of a stove or 
greenhouse where it is dry, and of a 
temperature not under forty or fifty 
degrees. If kept in such a situation 
during winter, some kinds may be 
turned out into a warmer border in 
spring, where they will flower ; and if 
the season be fine they will renew 
their bullra in time to be taken up 
before the approach of frost. The 
chief value of these plants, however, 
i& to produce flowers in the winter 
season, which they readily do if they 
are kept dry and dormant during the 
latter part of the summer and autumn. 
Indeed, by having a large stock of 
these bulbs, a regular succession of 
flowers might be procured during 
every month in the year. When the 
dormant bulbs are intended to be 
thrown into flower, they should be 
firesh potted in sandy loam and leaf 
mould, and put into a stove or hot- 
bed, the heat beginning at fifty degrees, 
and ascending to sixty or seventy de- 
grees ; and when the leaves appear, 
they should be supplied abundantly 
with water. Where seeds are wanted 
thewateringmust be continued, though 
•omewhat less abundantly* after the 



flowers have faded, till the seeds are 
ripe ; and when these are gathered^ 
they ought to be sown immediately in 
light sandy loam, and placed in a 
frame, or near the glass, in a moist 
part of the hothouse. If the young 
plants are potted off as soon as they 
are an inch or two in height, and 
shifted frequently in the course of the 
growing season, they will attain a 
flowering size in from fifteen to 
twenty months. The pots in which 
these and all other bulbs are grown, 
ought to be thoroughly drained by a 
handful or more of pot-sherds (broken 
pots) laid in the bottom of each pot, 
and covered with turfy peat ; and the 
mould used should also be turfy, in 
order the more freely to admit the 
passage of water. 

Am BRRBOA, Dec. — Composiia. — 
Sweet Sultan. Well-known hqjf-hardy 
annuals, natives of Persia, the seeds of 
which may be sown in the open border 
in April or May. 

Ambrosu. — CompwtiUB, — Weedy 
plants of no beauty, with spikes of 
very small greenish flowers, and cut 
leaves, which, when bruised, have 
rather an i^eeable smell. Though 
among the annuals in some of the old 
seed catalogues, they are now scarcely 
ever grown except in botanic gardens. 

Amelanchier. — Rosacea. — Deci- 
duous shrubs or low trees, with showy 
white flowers, which appear in April. 
A. vulgaris and A. hotryapium^ the 
snowy Mespilus, are very desirable 
species for shrubberies. They are 
commonly propagated by grafting on 
the hawthorn, and they will grow in 
any soil, and require very little prun- 
ing. Like other rosaceous shrubs, 
however, they are very liable to have 
their foliage injured by caterpillars. 

Amellus, Dec. — Composita. ~~^ 
There are only two species, one a 
greenhouse perennial, and the other an 
aster-like annual. Amellus annuuSf 
which was formerly called KaulfuS'^ 



tia atMlloiies, and vhlcb i> a very 
prottj little pUnt. ii remsrkable fmm 
the curioua railing up of iti peuJa. 
Bath Bpeciei ate natives nf the Cspe, 



.n ; and vhich look ponicn- 
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ime', Boyle. — Bignonia- 
etj beautiful Nepal peren- 
tube-ahapfld pink floven. 
Il appenm quite hardy, hut u il i> ne- 
B period of complete 
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Am mq'siu m. — Compaiita — A kind 
of Bvetlasting flower, with a jollo 
disk and while ray like a Aasj. 
outh Wales, whe 



WBi found growi 
is genetally grown fron 
annual ; biU hi taking 
it, it may he kept two ( 
ipnA.— ieBTimi 






It may be propagated hy either seeds 
ercuttinga, though the flrst are tome- 
limes two years before they vegetate, 
and the cuttings aie very difHoult to 
strike. Theioililisgtowninshonld 
be loam, mixed with a litllo heath 
mould, or sand. 

AMYoniMjs Bosaeea. — There 









«.— Dmi- 
te leave: 
from North America, varying from 
two to sll feet in height, with showy 
dark blue and orange fioweri ' 
miiud spikes. A. Levnni has ' 
of gold and purple of greit 
when eiamined closely. All the 
ipedos are of comparatively i 
duration; Ihnr wood being soiFt, 
Il large proporlinn of gulh, and 
branches very liable to lie broke 
by high winds; in other respects 
are of easy euliuro in sandy toll, 
they are readily pinpagated by 
lings or layeia. Indigo is made 






I red fl. 



n March ; and 
imall 



nowen, in march and April, befors 
expands iis leaves. Theie are several 

one which it worttmotice, isthe Urge 
flowered Almond, A. c. m, 
which has much larger flow 
common kind, though they ub nmeli 
paler. The dwarf almond is pro 
gated by suckers, and the other epei 
and Tarieties bv grafting on the CO 
moaplum. WWisgenerallykno 
in garfensas the double dwarf almoi . 
is now oiled by botoniils, Cfratut, 
or Pruntia japonica. Wheoe' 
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produced before the leaves, half their 
beauty will be lost from the/cold and 
naked appearance of the ttee. All 
the Almonds will grow and blossom 
fireely in the smoke of London. 

Anaoallis. — Primulacea. — The 
^mpemel. Trailing herbaceous 
plants, natives of the middle and south 
of Europe. The common wild pim- 
pernel, A, arvensis, is red, but the 
exotic species vary to several shades 
of purple, lilac, and blue. The finest 
•pedes is A, Monelli^ which requires 
the protection of the greenhouse 
during winter, but which forms a 
beautiful close covering for a flower- 
bed in the open garden in summer, 
producing its fine mazarine blue 
flowers from May to September. It 
is easily propagated by cuttings which 
root immediately in sand under a 
hand-glass, and it will thrive in any 
li^ht soil. 

Anchusa.— j9ora^n«<s. — • Coarse 
growing plants, annuals and peren- 
nials, natives of the south of Europe, 
and in part of Asia and Africa, re- 
markable for their intensely blue 
flowers, in some cases varied with red 
and white. The finest species is A. 
panieulataf or t/o/toa, the Italian 
Bugloss, which is common in gar^ 
dens. The flowers are in erect leafy 
•pikes, and are of a brilliant blue, with 
their backs and buds of a reddish 
purple, and the plant continues 
flowering from June to September. 
The most ornamental of the annual 
^Ipedes are now included in the genus 

NONEA. 

Andrachne. See Arbutus. 

Anoiu/iibda.— Erieea. — Low 
deciduous and evergreen heath-like 
shrubs, chiefly natives of North Ame- 
rica, and some of which are very omar 
mental. The species which were 
comprised in the genus Andromeda 
of Linnftus, have been divided by 
Professor Don into seven genera; 
"viz., Casriope, Cassandra, Zenobia, 



Lyonia, Leucothoe, Pieris, and Ago- 
nista ; but the plants are still known 
by their old names in most of the 
nurseries. The species left in An- 
dromeda by Professor Don, are A^ 
polifolia, and A, rottnarinifolia. 
The handsomest species are A, spe^ 
ciosa (Zenobia^ A, racemosa (Lyo- 
nia), A. Catesheii (Leucothoe spinu- 
\o9i%andA.JIoribunda (Leucothoe). 
All the species are generally gcoYm in 
heath mould, or peat, but they will 
also thrive in very fine sandy loam. 
In whatever soil they may be grown, 
the roots should never be suffered to 
become quite dry ; as like those of 
all the hair.rooted plants, when once 
withered, they cannot be restored; 
and the plant has seldom vigour 
enough to send out a sufficient quan- 
tity of new ones. All the kinds are 
propagated by layers. 

A ndiu>sa^cb\ — PrimulaceiB, — Lit- 
tle insignificant plants, not worth 
growing except for rock work ; and 
only suited for that purpose, from 
their feeble habit of growth, which 
prevents them from spreading fiut. 

Androsamum. — Hypericincuiea, 
— A handsome evergreen British 
plant, with showy yellow flowers ; 
very useful in covering the ground in 
shrubberies. It prefers a moist, shady 
situation, and is uninjured by the drip 
of trees. The English name of this 
plant is Tutsan. 

Anemonk. — Ranuneulaoea^-^AVL 
the plants belonging to this genus are 
beautiful and well deserving of culti- 
vation; from the little white wood 
Anemone {A, nemoralis)^ to the 
largest Dutch varieties of A, corona^ 
rta, which have been sometimes 
known to be six inches in diameter. 
The wild anemones, that is those 
found in the woods, and the Pasque- 
flower {A, Pulsatilla, or P. vulga- 
ris), require but little care in their 
culture ; but the garden varieties of' 
A. horteniisf and A, coronaria, will 
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DMd mil the BtlcDtian oBUally be- 
llowed on B floriit'B nowcr. OF tbfl 
other kiodi, A. pafmafa, nitti bright 
yellow flowers, is best descrring of 
euliivaUoa. The heptica wm once 
catled Aafmone hepatica, thnogh 
thii name has been lung chiDged to 
Hepatica Iriloba. The floriaU' ans- 
niDoea epriiig from twp species : the 
gulimd or Pnppy AaeinoDr, A. earo- 
naria, with the outer petals, or rather 
sepals, rounded; and the 9lar Ane- 
mone, A. hortenaii. or tiellala, with 
Ihem pointed. To thcM may perhaps 
bo adiied athin], A. pavonine, resem- 
bling the last. Thetuberaofthesefinv 
kinds of anemoaes, and their hybrids 

■hops by the bondred. They should 
be plaated in October, in beds pre- 
pared for their reception; and where 
expense is not an object, these beds 
sliould bo dug out to the depth of 
about a fwit. In the bottom of the 
]»t tboB fonncd, should be spread b 
layer of rotten cow-dung, six or eight 
inches thick; and on this, fresh loamy 
«.il,s, 



bed thtH 



inches above the level of the 
waiki. The surface of the bed is then 
raked smooth, and drills or furrows 
DDde In it about five inches apart, and 
two inches deep, A little Bind should 
be Btrewed along these diilla, and the 
nnemone roots placed in ibcni three 

taken, in planting, to let the tabers 
luve the side which contaics tbi 
lipperm 



: and it 



oS,>i 



Dnspioui 



All the pieces acciilenlally broken olf 
should be preserved, aathejwill all 
grow, and form fresh tubers. The 
bod should becoieied with bast mats 
ilnrcebed over hoops, or bundlea of 
ftr^w tied top:ibcr, when dnnger is 
'I'prebcaded froDi froal -, but Ihii co- 



lubers we very liable to be inju 

When the plants begin to grow, they 
should bo frequently watered with 



again stretched over the bed, and the 
plants kept quite dry, till their leaves 
be brown and wither, which will ga< 
nerally be in about a month after they 



1 



rfiould be d 




rubbing it 


letween the hands. 


tlirough a s 


ve, and sown m poW 



should be [altea up wlien ike leai 
wither the fallowing summer, and 
piloted in autumn, when ibey vtU 
flower the following spring. 



beautiful blue flowers, a nativ 
South America. It should be k^ 
in a cool airy part of the stove, or ift. 
a greeuhouse ; and it should bi ' 
lowed a eeaion of rest, during v 
it should have scarcely any b 
The soil should be a 'very e 
loam, mixed with peal earth, ai 
may be propnggled, though with diffii. 
cully, by cuttings, struck in 



An:o< 



— Hamodotanem. 



with • 



Df whit 



iangleiii, well deserves i 
I every greenhouse. It should hi 
lundonce of light and ur, and grom 
oel; In loaoi and peat, kept muiUt 
, a leaiW) v 
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or by seeds, which it lias ripened in 
this country. 

Annuals. — Plants which live only 
one summer ; and which, with refer- 
ence to their culture in British gar- 
dens, are either tender, half-hardy, or 
hardy. Tender annuals are kept 
during the whole period of their 
growth under glass ; half-hardy an- 
nuals are raised under glass, and after^ 
wards transplanted into the open gar- 
den ; and hardy annuals are sown in 
the open garden. 

Tender Annuals are sown in Fe- 
bruary or Marchy in pots of light rich 
earth, and placed in a hotbed ; and as 
soon as the plants are come up, they 
are transplanted into pots of the very 
smallest size, one in each pot ; which 
is called pricking them out. These 
small pots are again set in the hotbed 
as near the glass as possible, and 
slightly shaded during sunshine. In 
a week or two, when the roots have 
made their appearance on the outside 
of the ball of earth, which is known 
by turning the plant out of the pot, 
to examine the ball, and replacing it, 
the plants are shifted into pots one 
size laiger ; and this shifting is conti- 
nued from time to time, always into 
pots, only a little larger than those the 
plants were taken out of ; till at last 
the plants are in pots six, eight, or 
nine inches in diameter, according to 
their nature, and the size to which it 
is wished to grow them. In all the 
shiftings, light rich mould must be 
used to fill up the pots, and sufficient 
drainage secured, by placing potsherds 
in the bottom of each pot. In general, 
the more frequently the plant is 
shifted, the larger and more bushy it 
will become before it flowers ; but 
when once flower-buds have made 
their appearance, no farther advan- 
tage can be gained from shifting, the 
growth of the plant being then ma- 
ture. Some persons water tender 
vmiuh with liquid maoare, which U 



found to answer in the case of bal- 
sams, coxcombs, and other strong 
growing plants, but to injure more 
tender g^wing kinds. Theextraoiv 
dinary size that balsams and coxcombs 
may be brought to by repeatedly shift> 
ing them in this manner, is not only 
gratifying in itself, but interesting and 
instructive, as showing the effect of 
art on plants. The balsam in a wild 
state in the East Indies, is seldom 
seen above a foot in height, with a 
stem half an inch in diameter ; but in 
British hothouses it has been grown 
to the height of five feet, with a stem 
as thick as a man's leg. We have 
omitted to observe, that during the 
whole process of shifting, the tempe- 
rature in which the plants are kept 
should be from sixty to seventy or 
even eighty degrees during sunshine ; 
and that they should be so abundantly 
supplied with water, that the air 
should be constantly charged with 
moisture : but when the plants begin 
to flower, they ought to be removed 
to a dry airy situation, and the tem- 
perature gradually lowered. The dry 
air, and the lowering of the tempera^ 
ture, will not only increase the inten- 
sity of the colours of the flowers and 
leaves, but will prolong the duration 
of the plant. 

Half-hardy Annuals may be 
sown either in pots, or in a bed of 
earth, on a slight hotbed, in February 
or March ; and after they have come 
up they may be pricked out into pots, 
or into another slight hotbed, where 
they may remain till the beginning 
of May, when they should be trans- 
planted into the beds or borders in the 
open garden, where they are finally to 
remain. In most cases, however, it ia 
not worth while to prick out the plants 
in a second hotbed ; and sometimes 
they may be sown in pots, and thinned 
out to two or thiee plants in ai^t\ 
and "wVien \\ie^ Vw?^ ^^nrxv n.'^^ <st: 
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out into the open bonier. ThiBmod 
is ffell sdaplrf for jtrong clay soili. 
becaute wfano plnDta frnm B botl«d Bre 
tnnslilEnted iuto lucli soils, the; 

whereni when they are turned out 
with balls, pnniiied the toil round 
them is Bettled bj a good wilering, 
they receive no check whatever. The 
■oil ia which hatf-hard_v aDouaJs are 
raised, thould be light md tich, be- 
cauw it is odI; in eiich ■ soil lh*t tbo 
tender seedliuga will grow vi^rouBlyf 
and produce aumeroua fibrous roots, 

but little et!ect nhoD turaed out into 
the open garden. The more showy 
kinds of half-hardy annuals are the 
Vrench and African Marigolas, Cbi- 
DCBD ajid Gemun Astera,Zinnias,tbe 
purple Jocobss, and a number of 

German stocks, though quiUi hardy, 
make heller plants, and tonsaquently 
flowermoratigorQUslywhen so raised. 
There ue few plants more truly or- 
namenUl than the different kinds of 
itock; and when these are raiseiZ under 
glue, pricked out into pots o( the 
smallest size, aod gradnaU; shifted 
fiMm poU of two inches to those of 
ten inches m diameter, they will make 

dining-rooms, which for fine luu&es 
of colour am unequalled by any pro- 
duction of tropical climates. Bromp- 
Ion Etocke, treated in this manner, 
bare been known lo attain the height 
of six feet, and to Uve and flower for 
three years. 

H«RovAMKDtLe are generally sown 
in the open garden, where they are 
finally to remain ; or they may ho 

Utter mode is preferable with ill the 
California annuils.whirh growitrongcr 
and Sower hetlec when town in 



autumn, and suflered to stand tba 
winter in the open air, than when 
theyare sown with tbe other aSDoali 
in spring. About an inch in thiekncM 
of lery light soil should he laid on k 
bard surface of rock or gravel, in any 
obscure part of the gaideu, and in thii 
the seeds should bo sown the first 
week in September. In March or 
April, according to the season, when 
the flower-beds and borders have been 
dug over and prepared, the young 
seedlings should be token up by spade- 
fuls and laid over the bed, lillii^ up 
all the inlentices between the patfbes 
with earth, ' ' 



I. Thus 



,e Nen 



the Leptoeiphous, the Collinsiaa, the 
LoBthenlas, and, in short, all the 
CBlifomian annaals will he splendidly 
in fiower in May and June. 

When the eecdi of annuaU are 
sown, the ground should fiist be mods 
firm by pressing it with tbe aaucer i ' 
afiowcr-pot, orthe hack ofthespadi 
the seeds should then he sprinkled 
thinly over the ground, aU' 
entered with Hoe earth, which 
bo sightly pressed down over 
When they come up, if they appear 
100 thick, they should be thinned out 
so as to leave each plant standing 
apart ; the distanee at which they are 
left from each other varying, ofeouiH, 
according to the strengtli and habit of 
growth of the plant. The plants of 
some kinds of annuals will beartrana. 
planting after they have been taken 
up in thinning, but generally they are 
not worth the trouble of replanting. 
The eeeda when sown are often de- 

lyod by birds ; but this may be 

prevented by turning a fiowcr-pot 

each patch till th* seeds hare 

ve it as soon as the plants begin 



e weak. Snails and slugs an 
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der anDuals, and care should be taken 
to search for them early in the mom- 
mg and late in the evening ; or to de- 
stroy them by watering the ground 
mth lime water, so weak as not to 
disfigure the plants. 

Anona, L. — AnonacecB. — The 
Costard Apple. — Stove shrubs and 
low trees, natives of the East and 
West Indies. The hardy species ai-e 
now formed into a separate genus, 
under the name of Asimina ; and one 
species, A, triloba, which has very 
curious flowers, is frequently found in 
gardens and shrubberies. 

Anomathe^ca. — Iridacece. — Cape 
bulbs, with red flowers, and rather 
curious capsules, which have the ap- 
pearance of being frosted. The bu^bs 
should be planted in April, when they 
will produce flowers in June, and 
■continue flowering till September. 
They should be taken up in November, 
and kept in a dry place till the follow- 
ing April. A.juncea was formerly 
considered a Li4)eyrou8ia. 

A'nthemis. — Composite, -^The 
Chamomile. — A. Pyrethrum, the 
Pellitory of Spain, is a pretty little 
perennial, with large white flowers, 
stained with lilac on the back. It is 
a suitable plant for rock-work, or 
boxes in a balcony, as it requires a 
warm dry situation. Miller raised 
this plant in rather a curious way in 
1732, finding its seeds among some 
Malaga raisins to which they had ad- 
hered. The root was formerly con- 
sidered a cure for the toothache. The 
Arabian chamomile, a pretty low- 
growing hardy annual, with yellow 
flowers, is now called Cladanihus 
Arabicus. 

Antholyza. — Iridacea. — Cape 
bulbs with showy flowers. For their 
culture, see Akomatheca. 

AvTHTLLis. — Le<fuminos(B. — Kid- 
ney vetch. Dwarf plants with pretty 
flowers ; generally used for rock- 



work ; which are quite hardy, &c« ; 
will grow in any common soil. 

Ants are very troublesome crea- 
tures in hothouses and greenhouses, 
and it is very difficult to get rid of 
them. As, however, it has been 
found that the liquor discharged by 
ants is very acid and acrid, the idei^ 
presented itself that alkalies wouM 
be disagreeable to them ; and experi- 
ence proyes this so far to be the case, 
that a circle of clialk or lime laid 
round any plant, will effectually pre- 
vent the ants from touching it. 

Antirrhinum. — ScrophttlariwB, 
— The Snapdragon. Annual and 
perennial plants, natives of the middle 
and south of Europe, and of which 
one species. A, majus, the common 
snapdragon, is in almost every gardeo. 
There are many varieties of this species, 
the finest of which, ^. m, caryophyU 
loides^ has the flowers striped like 
those of a flaked carnation. All the 
species of snapdragon grow in any 
soil that is tolerably dry, and they are 
readily increased by cuttings ; for 
though they produce abundance of 
seeds, yet the varieties can only be 
perpetuated with certainty by the 
former mode of propagation. The 
beautiful carnation-like variety will, 
indeed, very seldom produce striped 
flowers two years in succession from 
the same root ; and thus a person who 
has purchased a plant with beautifully 
striped flowers, will generally have the 
mortification the second year to find 
it produce nothing but flowers of the 
common snapdragon, unless he has 
taken the precaution to make cuttings 
from the young shoots of his plant, 
and has thrown the root away. As 
this plant in its wild state is very com- 
monly found growing on the tops of 
old walls, it may be considered as one 
of the most ornamental plants for 
placing in such a situation. Many of 
the plants formerly called Antirrhi- 






Aphis.— The green fly or plilil- 
lousa ia ode of the mast Iniiiblesonie 
BUKti to thu eantener, particularly 



Thesi 






FebrusiJ or March, but as only 
ineects »ppear, they generally escape 
nnooliced, nod, i^r twice cuting 
thdr ikini, arrive al their full ^owlh 
in April, From thii period Id tho end 
of Bummer, bmed after brood is pn>- 
Uuced with iJniDBt inconceirahle rt- 
^dity ; and as thcBe aphidet are all 
bom alive, they begin to devour the 
pluiti OD which they appear imme- 
dialely. The tenth generation usually 
appear) about Seplembcr, and these 
istecia lay eggs for ihe Bnt brood the 
following spring. The beat way of 
preventing tho attacks ttt these iruects 
ii washing ihe brani-'hes of the rose 

January or February ; or, in short, 
nuy time before the buds begin )o 
swell. When they have appeared, 
tho bell way lu destroy them ii to lay 
Ihe infested branches on tl ' ' 
and gently to brush off the ini 






™ploy 



tobacco water, but when Iliii is used 

seconds in the tobaten water, and then 
be washed imniodutely in clean cold 
water, or they will beeome so black- 
eoed and withered, that the remedy 
will he woiHi than the insects. SnufT 
and lime-water sro liable to the same 
objectioiia, as both greatly disfigure the 



pLmtb. In a pond in the open garden, 
the pluits may either be grown in 
jnts, plunged to ihe depth of oue or 
two feet in Ihe water, or they tniy be 
planted in the bottam of the pond, 



The former is generally the belt mode, 
ber&nse The jjant« are by that means 
kept dialincl, and th stronger cannot 
overpower the weaker. At the lam* 
time very strong ground plants, such 



do not flower freely unl 
iffll, or in very large 
are (evt greenhouse ac 
■ - plan 



Ices in 



ijuire 









the Indian Lolna, or IfelamHun, 
&c., and thete are necessarily grown in 

able soil is a rich loam. The papyrus, 
though properly tpoAking it i 
plant, is genemlly grown in an iqui 
rium. See Mahsh pLiHts. 

The Columbine. Perennial herbs 
ceous plants, growing from one to Iw 
feet high, of which several ipedes ar 
very omameDtal ; more espeHally th 
common columbine, A. vulgarii, an 



sis, and A. glandiiloia. Thay grow 

anii the species are increased by seeds 
which will keep a long time, and the 
vaHetics by diviaon of the root. 

Afubb.— Cruci/'ef IB.— Wall-cress. 
Herbaceous plonit, chiefly annuals and 



ihich u 



■nd^.i 









larkable for their 



eucing m 



January, ai 

tufts of white bloeBonii till Oclobe"r. 
ne of the species and varieties, such 
A. vena, A. atpina nana, and 
btUidifiiii, do not grow abuie 
ee inches high, and are admirable 

plants for rockwurk, or gardens of 

«.— Harilj auil 



Is of stBill wliit* flowers. Tho 
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useful in a shrabbery for its hardiness, 
and for its thriving in anj poor gra- 
vellj soil. There is a new species, 
A.japonioa, which is said to be very 
handsome. 

Arbor yitji.— See Thuja. 

Arboretum. — A collection of trees 
and shrubs, containing onlj one or 
two plants of a kind, arranged together 
according to some system or method. 
The most common arrangement is 
that of the Natural System ; but the 
plants in an arboretum may be placed 
together according to the countries of 
which they are natives ; according to 
the soil in which they grow; or accord- 
ing to their sizes and habits, or time 
of leafing, or flowering. In all small 
villa- residences an arboretum is the 
most effectual means of procuring a 
maximum of enjoyment in a mini- 
mum of space, as far as trees and 
shrubs are concerned. To render an 
arboretum useful and interesting, 
each tree and shrub should be 
named. 

Arboubis. — Seats or resting-places, 
forming terminations to walks, or 
fixed in retired parts of shrubberies or 
pleasure-grounds. In general, every 
straight walk ought to lead to some 
object of use, as well as of beauty ; 
and an arbour is one of those in most 
common use. The structure being 
formed, climbing plants, ligneous or 
herbaceous, are planted all around it 
at the base of the trellis work, or 
frame, against which, as they climb 
up, they ought to be tied and trained, 
so as to spread over the whole arbour. 
Some of the best plants for this pur^ 
pose are the different species of 
honeysuckle, roses, and clematis ; and 
the laburnum, the periploca groica, 
the maurandias, the wistarias, eccre- 
mocarpus scabra, lophospermum, rho- 
dochiton, the Virginian creeper, cobsea 
scandens, and ivy. 

Arbutus. — Ericacea. — The 
StrAwberry-tree. Well-known ever- 



green shrubs, of which A, Unedo 
rubra deserves to be mentioned for 
the beauty of its flowers ; A, canaru 
ensiSf a greenhouse species, has also 
very showy flowers; and A, An- 
dr6.chne, which is the tenderest of the 
open air kinds, is remarkable for the 
looseness and redness of its bark. All 
the species are very ornamental, and 
of free growth ; and they all thrive 
best in heath mould, or very sandy 
loam. They are propagated by layers 
or cuttings. 

Arctotis. — Composita. — Under* 
shrubs and herbaceous plants, natives 
of the Cape of Good Hope, and of 
which one species, A, dsperOf has 
large yellow flowers, and is truly or- 
namental. It grows freely in loamy 
soil, and is increased by cuttings 
planted in sand under a hand-glass. 

Ardisia. — Myrsinea, —A genus 
of stove shrubs, of which A, lentigi' 
nosa is very ornamental for its scar- 
let fruit. They all grow in loam and 
peat, and cuttings root freely in sand 
in a moist heat under a hand-glass. 
They may also be increased by cut- 
tings of the root placed in heat. 

Argemome. .— Papaveracea, •^- 
Prickly-poppy. Highly ornamental 
hardy annuaJs and perennials from 
Mexico, with large flowers like those 
of the poppy, and of the easiest cul- 
ture. The plants spreading widely, to 
look handsome require a good deal 
of room. 

Aristolochia. — AsarincB. — Birth- 
wort. The aristolochias are mostly 
climbing plants, requiring the heat of 
a stove ; but A. Sipho^ A. tometi' 
iosGf and A. Arkansa, natives of 
North America, are hardy enough to 
endure the open air in Britain, with- 
out the slightest protection. They 
are all remarkable for the very sin. 
gular shape of their flowers, and their 
disagreeable smell. They should be 
grown in sandy loam and peat ; and 
they are propagated by cuttings* 
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become weakened by being more 
elongated. The plant generally 
flowers in March or April ; but by 
prolonging its season of repose, it may 
be made to flower in May or June. 

Arunoo. — Graminea. — A . Donax, 
is a splendid bamboo-looking reed, 
growing, in rich soil kept moist, to 
the height of ten or twelye feet in the 
climate of London in one year ; and 
producing a fine oriental appearance 
when standing singly on a lawn, or 
near water. There is a very beauti- 
fol variety with variegated leaves. 
The species is a native of Italy, and it 
is often used instead of bamboo for 
chairs, canes, &c. 

AscLB^piAs. — Asclepiddea, — 
Swallow-wort. North American her- 
baceous plants, for the greater part 
hardy in British gardens. The most 
ornamental species is A, tttberosa^ 
which has fine orange-coloured flowers, 
and is somewhat difficult to cultivate. 
It thrives however in sandy peat, kept 
rather dry than otherwise, and seldom 
disturbed by removal ; and it is 
increased by division. A, amoena 
has purple flowers, and thrives in a 
mixture of peat and loam. The 
finest hothouse species is a ^. curror 
Mimco, which has scarlet flowers, and 
grows best in rich mould ; and which 
is readily increased by cuttings, or by 
seeds, which it produces in abun- 
dance. 

Ash Barberry. — See Mahonia. 

Aspk'rula. — RuhiacecB. — Wood- 
roflP. Hardy herbaceous plants, of 
which one species, A- odor€Ua, the 
commoR woodruff, deserves culture 
for its sweet-scented white flowers, 
which, with the dried plant, have the 
scent of hay. It is well adapted for 
growing in pots, and for rockwork on 
a lai^ scale ; but as it increases ra- 
pidly by its creeping roots, it is by 
no means desirable for small rock- 
work. 

AapBo'oKLcs. — Asphodelea, — 



King's-spear, or king's-rod. Oma-^ 
mental herbaceous plants, mostly 
quite hardy, of which A, albtLSy and 
A. luteuSf are the most ornamental 
species. They are coarse-growing 
plants, and increase rapidly by suckers 
in any common soil. 

AsTBR. — ComposiitB, — The Mi- 
chaelmas Daisy. Hardy herbaceous 
plants, mostly perennials. There are 
also a few Cape and New Holland 
shrubs. The herbaceous species are 
of great value, from their flowering 
late in autumn, and from their requir- 
ing very little care or labour in their 
culture. They grow in any soil, or 
situation, and spread rapidly by throw- 
ing up suckers, and sending out root 
stems. Among the handsomest per- 
ennial species are A, alpinuSf A, 
ericoides, the common Michaelmas 
daisy. The China aster has been se- 
parated by botanists from the genua 
Aster ; it was first placed in the genus 
Callistema, but it and its varieties, the 
German asters, &c., now form the 
new genus Callistephus, under which 
the culture of the plant is given. 
Aster tenellus is thus the only an- 
nual species left in the old genus, 
and it is a pretty little hardy plant; 
which may be sown in the open 
ground in March or ApriL Among the 
greenhouse species of Aster, A, ar- 
gophjfHfM, sometimes called the 
musk-plant, is remarkable for its 
white leaves and strong scent ; and 
A, furticulosus has pretty blue 
flowers. These two last species are 
grown in sandy peat, or a mixture of 
loam and peat, and are readily propar 
gated. 

AsTRi'oALus. -— LeguminosiB, — 
The Milk Vetch. Y^orous-growing 
pearflowered plants, of which several 
deserve culture, on account of their 
flowers. They grow in any common 
soil with a dry bottom, and are reao 
dily increased by seeds, or by divi- 
sion. 
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roots ; and as they hybridize freely, 
and ripen seed abundantly, innumer- 
able varieties may be raised. They 
also bear both forcing and retarding 
extremely well. Several attempts 
have been made to naturalise them in 
this country ; particularly at High 
Clerc, near Newbury, the seat of Lord 
Carnarvon. The kinds called the 
Ghent Azaleas, are hybrids and va- 



rieties raised in Belgium. Professor 
Don and some other botanists consi- 
der nearly all the Azaleas to belong 
to the Rhododendrons, and they have 
left only one miserable little trailing 
plant, a native of Scotland, Azalea 
procumbens, in the once splendid 
genus Azalea of Linnseus. 

AzAROLE TRBR. — See Cratjeous. 

AzEDERACH. — See Melia. 



B. 



Babiana. — IridacecB. — A genus 
of Cape plants, with solid bulbs or 
conns, which are eaten by the Hot. 
tentots ; and which, when roasted, 
are said to resemble chestnuts. The 
species have all showy flowers. For 
their culture see Bulbs. 

Baeria. — Composite, — A hardy 
annual, with yellow flowers. 

Balcoky Garden. — The most suit- 
able plants for balconies are those of 
low growth ; and as, from their ex- 
posed situation, they are liable to 
great and sudden changes, with re- 
gard to temperature, winds, and 
moisture, they ought to be naturally 
tolerably hardy. To prevent the soil 
in the pots from becoming over dried, 
from the pot being constantly exposed 
to the wind, one pot ought to be 
placed within another, with a little 
sand or moss between, and this sand 
or moss ought to be kept constantly 
moist. The pots may be set in 
saucers, provided a little gravel be 
placed in the bottom of each saucer, 
so as to allow the free escape of water 
from the hole in the bottom of the 
pot ; for if this water stagnates in the 
pot, it soon swells the soil so as to 
close up the hole in the bottom, and 
to prevent the free escape of water ; 
in which case the soil in the pot is 
sure to become sodden. When there 
is no gravel in the saucers, the plants 
should be well and frequently wa. 
iered; bot the water that runs 



through the earth in the pot into the 
saucers, should be poured out imme- 
diately and thrown away. A very 
good mode of growing plants in bal- 
conies is, to set the pots in wooden 
boxes or troughs, painted stone co* 
lour, with a little gravel at the bot- 
tom, for the pots to stand on, and 
with the interstices fllled in with 
moss, which may also cover the rims 
and surface of the pots. Mignonette 
and trailing plants are best grown 
entirely in wooden boxes, without the 
intervention of pots. 

BA'ccHARi8.~Compo«/«.~Plough- 
man's Spikenard. Shrubs generally 
with white flowers, and natives of 
America, growing in any common 
garden soil. 

Balm. See Dracoce'phalum. 

Balsam. See Balsamina. 

Balsamina. — Balsaminacea, — 
Tender and half hardy annuals, with 
splendid flowers, mostly natives of the 
East Indies. The common balsam 
(B. hortensis) is a well-known green, 
house plant of great beanty. To grow 
it in perfection, the seeds should be 
sown on a hot-bed, and when the 
plants come up they should be trans- 
planted into very small pots, which 
should be plunged into the hot-bed, 
and well supplied with water. In 
about a week, the plants should be 
transferred to larger pots ; and this 
operation should be repeated ten or 
twelve times, always removing the 
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months ; and when the heat begins to 
deeline, fresh bark is added from the 
resenre stock in the shed. The bark- 
bed may be of any dimensions in re- 
gard of length and width, but it should 
seldom be more than two feet in depth, 
to prevent an excess of heat. The 
plants in pots are generally plunged 
in it, at first to half the depth of the 
pot, and afterwards to the rim. Sub. 
ttitates for bark are stable dung, 
leATes of trees, chaff, and any other 
y^etable or animal substances which 
ferment in decaying; and in Isrge 
towns the sweepings of streets may be 
used, as these, in some of the London 
gardens, are found to produce a steady 
and durable heat in hot-beds and pits, 
during the summer months. The 
best substitute for the peculiar heat of 
the bark is, however, a mass of stones 
heated by steam, or a mass of soil, 
or sand, heated by pipes of hot water. 
Bark, or Moist Stove. — A plant 
structure vrith a glass roof, and a bed 
or pit in its centre, containing a mass 
of ferm^iting matter, or of earth or 
sand, heated by artificial means, in 
which plants in pots are to be plunged. 
The plants grown in such houses 
being natives of the warmest parts of 
tropical countries, the temperature in 
a bark-stove should never be lower 
than 60®, and during summer it may 
rise as high as 80 or 90®. In general, 
the heat ought to be greatest in the 
day-time, and during bright sunshine, 
and least during night, throughout the 
year. To supply the air in the house 
with sufficient moisture, the floors of 
the passages should be frequently 
watered ; and to facilitate the same 
object, and to subdue insects, the 
plants should be syringed or watered 
over head, most days in the year, and 
especially in the summer season, about 
3 o'clock in the afternoon. After 
this watering the house should be 
shut op for the night; excepting when 
the weather ii very warm, when some 



air may be given by opening the 
sashes at 8 or 9 o^clock at night, and 
leaving them open till the following 
morning, at 6 or 7. Independently of 
the bark -bed, the air of the moist stove 
requires to be heated by pipes of hot 
water or steam, or by smoke-flues ; 
the first mode being found by expe- 
rience to be best. 

Barrow. See Whkrl-barrow and 
Hand- BARROW. 

Bartovia.-- Loasacea. — B. aurea 
\a a new and splendid annual, with 
golden yellow flowers, which have 
quite a metallic lustre when the sun 
shines upon them. The seed-pod 
is curiously twisted. Like all the Cap 
liforuian annuals, it is very apt to die 
off if the roots become at all withered 
by drought, or if the collar of the 
plant be exposed to the full heat of 
the sun ; and it thus does best when 
grown in masses, so that the ground 
may be quite covered with its leaves. 

B, albescens has greenish white 
flowers, and is not worth growing. 
(See Ankuals.) 

Bast, or Bass. — The inner hark of 
the lime-tree, separated by steeping 
the bark in water till it can be rea* 
dily pulled asunder into ribands or 
strands ; these are hung up for some 
months in the shade, and they are 
then woven into mats. The manu- 
facture of these mats is confined to 
Russia and some parts of Sweden, 
where the name for bark is bast. 

Bastard Acacia. — See Robinia. 

Bay Trek. — See Laurus. 

Bastard Saffron. -SccCarthamus. 

Batatas. — The sweet potato; a 
kind of Convolvulus, the root of 
which is eaten. 

BAVHiviA,—Leguminosa. — Moun- 
tain Ebony. Stove shrubs, mostly 
with white flowers, and remarkable 
for theh' leaves always being ])roduced 
in twins, on which account the genns 
was named in compliment to J^ and 

C. Baohin, both eminent botanists. 
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light rich soil. One of the finest spe- 
cimens is B. octopetala, which has 
tuberous roots, but it is rather rare. 
JB. discolor, which has the leaves 
beautifully veined with crimson un- 
demeathy is the commonest species, 
and it thrives in the greenhouse, 
and does remarkably well in rooms, 
throwing out numerous suckers, each 
with a small tuberous root, which 
only requires separating; from the pa- 
rent and potting, to become a fresh 
plant. The only objection to its 
culture is, that it is very apt to be 
infested with the red spider (see 
AcARus). When planted out in the 
summer season, it continues to pro- 
duce flowers for several months. In- 
deed, all the tuberous-rooted species 
of this genus, if planted rather deep 
in a dry sandy border exposed to the 
south, and having the soil covered with 
a little rotten tan, dung, leaves, orwith 
litter during the winter season, will 
come up and flower freely every year; 
as the tuberous-rooted species of Bego- 
nia are scarcely more tender than Uie 
tuberous-rooted species of Solanum, or 
than the Dahlia. All the kinds of Be. 
gonia being at once beautiful, singu- 
lar, of the easiest culture and propa- 
gation, and producing flowers wher- 
ever there are leaves ; it is one of the 
best families of plants for an amateur 
to commence his exotic culture and 
experiments. 

Belladonna . — One of the names 
for Atropa belladonna, the deadly- 
nightshade. 

Bkllaoonna Lily. — See Ama- 
ryllis. 

Bell Flower. — See Campanula. 

Bell Glass. — A glass cylinder, 
with a globular top, used for covering 
tender cuttings or seedlings. It dif- 
fers from a hand-glass in being all in 
one piece ; whereas a hand-glass con- 
sists of several pieces fixed in a fi'ame 
of lead, wood, or iron. 

BEtus.— Compo«t^0. — The Daisy. 



Well-known perennials, of which B, 
perennU, tiie common daisy, has 
been in cultivation in British and con- 
tinental gardens from time immemo- 
rial. The most beautiful varieties are 
the large double, the large quilled, and 
the hen and chickens. They are all 
admirable plants for making edgings to 
borders, and they are well suited for 
growing in pots, though at present 
they are almost neglected. They 
thrive best in loamy soil, and bear 
transplanting even when in flower, 
provided they are taken up with a 
portion of soil attached. No plants 
are better adapted for covering a bed 
with one mass of colour. Masses of 
any of the kinds of daisies may be 
brought from the resei've ground and 
laid down on a bed in the flower- 
garden, when just coming into flower, 
and taken back again to make room 
for other plants, when they have gone 
out of flower. 

Bellows for Fumigation. — A ma- 
chine composed of the common bellows, 
orpatent blower, used for blowing fires, 
with the addition of a tube or vessel 
for containing tobacco, pierced with 
holes. The tobacco is placed in this 
vessel, and being lighted, the air is 
blown through it, which forces out the 
smoke so as to fill the pit, frame, or 
house which contains the plant or 
plants which are to be fumigated for 
the destruction of insects. 

Belvedere, or Summer Cypress. — 
See KocHiA. 

Benthamia. — Comacea, — A very 
handsome evergreen shrub, with large 
white showy flowers, which are suc- 
ceeded by scarlet fruit having the ap- 
pearance of a large strawberry. It is 
somewhat tender, and north of Lon- 
don requires a wall. It thrives best 
in loam, and may be propagated by 
layers, cuttings, or seeds, which it 
produces in abundance. 

Berberis. — Berberidea — The 
Berberry* Deciduous shrubs, natives 



of Eanpe, North Amciiciuid Nepal, 
«CT«a.laf ihe spocim of which arev 
amamenUl Tar ihnr fiQwrrs, and i 
for theit fruit. B. vulgarU, the 



■nil ihca sUoweil lo ei|nuii its bead 
freely on every >ide: ta Irented Ihe 
branchee becoma droopiug. and ham a 

covered wiih ibeir lich jellow blos- 
tamt ; uid in autiioin, from ' 



tocha, hollrhocki, Tallflowcn, wiap- 
ragDoa. and CantcrtiitiT belli, are 
lienniala, ihaugh the latter fonr fiw 
uentlj live three or four yew». 
lietibiab aboiild be town in Mnreb 
r April, thinned onl in Maj', uid 
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•plendid bright fellaw flgn'erg, ie 
a robust species, with purplish fruit. 
3. asiaitea^ ia leurohual, but alao n 



(See MiHOKU.) 



— SeeB 



dud of mint. 
See Mkhthi. 

Bfto'nici. — Labiila. — Betony. 
HerbaMom planli, nativea of Europe, 
of which oneipeciei.A. fHO^na.H.K., 
it verj oruaiuentit, and parlienlarlj 
adapted for rock-m ■ 
or for coiering the 
1 bed in a flowr-garden. The flowers 
■n flesh-rolouml, in spikes, and Ihe 
whole plant does not exceed 6 inchei 
in height. Common loil and suckers 

BiimiB.— CemposiVo!. — TliB Bm 
Marigold. Annual and perennial 
planta, principally natiies of England 
and North America, of ' ' ' ~ 
grajidiflora, with fragr 
Ituwers, and B. alriala 
flowers, aio perhapi the 
mentaL They are both 
nualt, which only tequir. 
the open gron ' ' ' ' 



well watered, and shaded for a day 

Those kinds which require a peculiar 
, should have pits prefmred far 

isplanled, that tbe earth nay haie 

liGNOitit. — Bignoniaeeit. — The 
Bonias or trumpet-flowers onco 
ned a very large and splendid 
genua, chiefly of climbers f.o.n tro- 
pical countries, and remarkable for 
their large, btilliont-coloured flow 

been now removed tn the gel 
Tteoma and Spathodea. Most of ! 
Ihe plants which are stilt called Big- 
the hoihouac, ' ■ 



inthf 






^nhoUi 



andon.^ 
. capreolala, i> hardy. B.veimiUt J 
one af the handaomeil hothonn 1 
cries, and when planted in the lirei 

men during the greater part of tbs 
mmev. They are all of eisj culture, 
quiring chiefly abundance of room, 
id cuttings of them alt root readily 
sand. (See Tkcohi.) . 
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- Plants that do 
flowen till the tm 

Iponed tluur seeds. The Bromp 






t is called 
long, a hedge or pruning bill, and it ia 
uud for cutting hedges, or pruning off 
the brani-hesof trees. (See Hf^MMiu,.) 
Banimim* — Piltoir}ionia. — 
Applebem. Climbing iialf hardy 
shrubs, natives of Australia, with belb- 
shaped flowcri, and long berry-lik» 
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fruit which tastes like roasted apples. 
The beautiful plant now called 8ollya, 
was at first supposed to belong to this 
genus. They should be grown in sandy 
peat. — (See Australuk Shrubs.) 

BiMDWEBo. — The common Bind- 
weed ( Convolviilua septum L., Ca- 
lystegia sepium R. B.) with large 
white flowers, and not unfrequent 
in hedges, is one of the most orna- 
mental of the indigenous twiners ; but 
in gardens it has this disadvantage, 
that its roots, or rather underground 
shoots, spread rapidly and are very 
difficult to eradicate. 

Birds are generally considered 
enemies of gardens, and some kinds, 
as the common sparrow (when seed^, 
which are their usual food, are scarce,) 
are apt to live upon buds, especially 
blossom-buds, as being the largest ; 
and others live upon fruits. As, 
however, all the soft-billed kinds, 
which constitute the great majority 
of singing birds found in our gardens, 
live upon insects, especially the 
aphides and the caterpillars or grubs 
<^ moths, flies, and beetles, they are 
rather to be considered as advan- 
tageous to gardens than otherwise. 

Bird Crerry. — Certuuf Padus, 
— -<See Cerashs.) 

BirdVbtr, the Primula farino$a^ 
a very neat little plant, cultivated in 
peat soil and kept moist. 

BiRD*8-FooT. — (See Ornitropus.^ 
BiRo's-FOOT Trefoil. — (See 
Lotus.) 

BiRTBweiiT.-— (See Aristolochia.) 
BiscuTELLA. — CrucifercB, — ^Buck- 
ler Mustard. Hardy annuals with 
yellow flowers, natives of Europe, 
which only require sowing in the 
open border in March or April. 

BiTTER-ewEfcT. — Solanum Dulc^ 
amara. — An indigenous suffrutescent 
climbing shrub, with pretty flowers 
and red berries, common in hedges. 
BiTixR>TBTCH.«-See Orobus. 



Blackbcrrt. — The common name 
of the bramble. — (See Rubus.) 
Black Bryony. — (See Tamus.) 
Bladder Ketmia. — Hibiscus Tri- 

onum and Africanus Hardy an. 

nuals, natives of Italy and Barbary. 
The seeds should be sown in March 
or April. — (See Annuals.) 

Bladder Nut. — (See Staphylea.) 
Bladder Senna. — (See Colutka.) 
Blandfordia. — Hemerocalli' 
deiB, — Showy plants with scarlet 
and green tube-like flowers ; natives 
of New South Wales, of which B. 
nobilisy and B, grandifloraj well 
deserve culture. Both species should 
be grown in sandy loam and peat ; 
and they are increased by seeds, or 
suckers. 

Blast.— A popular and vague term 
applied to plants which havo been 
suddenly blighted by the eflect of un- 
propitious weather, or some other 
circumstance so as to check or destroy 
the growth of the flowers, or seeds. 
Blessed Thistle. — See Cbn- 

TAUREA. 

Blbtu. — Orchidacea. — Showy 
plants, natives of the tropics, and re. 
quiring stove heat in Britain. They 
should be grown in sandy loam and 
peat ; and they are propagated by 
division of the roots. 

Blight. — A popular term for the 
sudden injuries which plants receive, 
apparently from the weather, but in 
reality from the attacks of insects, or 
the growth of parasitic fungi. In ge- 
neral, whenever the progress of plants 
is suddenly arrested by some cause 
not understood, it is attributed to 
blight. Blight differs from mildew, 
which is always a fungus, in the latter 
exhibiting a white, bluish, or mouldy 
appearance. 

Blitum . — ChenopodiaeetB, — An - 
nuals of the easiest culture, of no beauty 
with respect to the flowers, but re- 
markable for the showy appearance 



of ihdrspikesofiUKulnotsoiriotfruit. 
The Eagligh nsmnB of l)ie epecies sre 
■travberry bligbt and apnacb blight. 



ii, howevsr, one drawback to tlieir 
general cuUiration, wbicbU,[kBt ibey 
rtingasbodljasanelllB, 

Bluebottls.— See Cestiurzj, 

Blubts.— See Centiuhri. 

Boo EtBTH.— Seo Peii and Heitk 



pUntfi ihould be proportioned to tiiEir 
breadth, not to their height ; becautc 
a ver; tall-growiog plant, such as ihe 

such u the peony, it eomeiimea three 
tfmei it hrotd at )t ia Iiigh. Hence, 
in * border nhich i> to be composed 
oF a grent variety of flowEia, tlie 

regular digtincea; hut a epaee miiBt 
be apportioned to each plant uturding 
to ita width koeping in view (he ne- 



sity of always leaving a clear spacn 
a few inclies, round every plan 
ether large oi Binatl. Tlie apaooa 
ind the luge plaota, say thoH 
' n one to throo fool Id 



ought n 



inchea 



need not be more than three inchee* 
It la tuucli better to liave the ipatea 
too nide than too rnurow ; for in 
lattei' ceso, an sppeanince of confindoB 



Bon. Noi Seslpn«xj,. 


neral principles and proponiooB will 


BoNipiKTEi See Lvttsi. 


apply in the case of a border composed 


BaiL.Gn.-^ee Bomoo. 


whoUyofsbmbi. (SeeSHRUN-^RV.) 


BoBAOo. — .Borfliitnea.— Annnal 


With regard to the mode of anang- 


and perenniil plant* with blue, white, 




or idnk flowers. Natives of the 


reference to the colour of their flowerj 


South of Europe and Persia ; of ea«y 


and lime of flowering, the object ought 


cultare in any common soil. 


to he to have an equal number of 


BoKiMiB.— A border differs from a 


plants in flower in eacli of the floiJ 


bed in hoing a walk only on one 


mootbas and among the plants <^ 


Bide ; and an ornamental border, in 


eBcli month to have aB nearly us pok 


which Sowert or thrnhs, or bath, are 


•ible an equal number of each of the 


grown, ought to have the plante no 


principl eoloun. This is the bean 


ariMged In regard to height and dis- 


ideal that the cultivator should beep 


t»nce, OB to have them seen to the 


ia view ; but it ia not eaajr to carry 


greatiat advanWgo from the wsllt. 


it out into practice without theimiat- 



ofplantB in pets, that can be brought 
out when in flower on the shortsat 
notice, and tubstltnted for any plant 

flower sufficiently soon, or which 
not produced a pioportionate quani 
of flowers. In actual practice 
this csaa, as in many othera, wh 



ECIioa, and the consequenca 
ly is, that it iB never a^ 
ffectuaUy. To explain thil, 
suppose a i^ardener a' 
u border of Sowei* which 
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is to contain five hundred plants. 
He first collects five hundred kinds of 
as many colours as he can, and out 
•of these he selects those of one colour, 
say hlue, and distributes them equally 
over the border, guessing at the height 
the plants may attain, and placing 
them in the front, back or middle ac- 
cordingly. He does the same \nth 
all the other colours, and next sum- 
mer, when the plants are in flower, he 
shifts them about ; taking them up 
with balls, so as to avoid having two 
of the same colour coming into blossom 
in the same month near together. A 
tolerably good effect may be produced 
in this manner by a careful, active, 
and intelligent gardener ; but it will 
require incessant attention and labour ; 
and after all the result will be very infe- 
rior to what it would have been bad the 
subject been regularly studied, and a 
plan of the border made for every 
floral month, say from April to No- 
vember inclusive, a circle representing 
each flower and being coloured ac- 
cordingly. There are very few 
borders in England that have been 
planted with this degree of care, be. 
cause the prevailing fault of the em- 
ployers of British gardeners is, a desire 
for quantity as indicating power, rather 
than of quality as indicating taste. 
The amateur who has a small garden, 
and is anxious to make the most of it, 
may, if he will take the trouble to 
select the very finest flowers, and to 
arrange them according to their sizes, 
colours, aud time of flowering, pro- 
duce an effect which he wil) not see 
in the garden of any professed gar- 
dener that we know of. 

Border Flowers. — Herbaceous 
plants of hardy constitution ; showy in 
appearance, and of easy culture, and 
therefore well adapted for ornamenting 
the borders which accompany walks 
in gardens. These are classed as per- 
eunials with fibrous roots, perennials 
with bulbous or tuberous roots, bien- 



nials, and hardy annuals. Among the 
the fibrous rooted perennials are some, 
such as certain species of saxifrage^ 
pinks, carnations, &c., which are ever- 
green, and these are most desirable 
plants for the borders of winter gar- 
dens. There are also evergreen bi- 
ennials, such as wall-flowers, stock 
gilliflowers, &c. 

B0RON14. — RutacecB. — Evergreen 
New Holland shrubs, which flower 
during the greater part of the sum* 
mer, and which are all very orna- 
mental. B. serrulata is a most 
desirable species, forming a neat com- 
pact plant for a room, or greenhouse, 
and requiring plenty of light and air, 
but very little heat. It, and all the 
other species, will grow freely in 
sandy peat, well drained, and they 
may be propagated by layers or cut- 
tings of the young wood in sand, un- 
der a bell-glass, taking care to wipe 
the glass frequently, so as to keep the 
cuttings free from damp. 

BossiJE4. — LeguminosiB, — Ever- 
green New HoUand shrubs, which all 
thrive in a mixture of turfy loam, 
peat, and sand, well drained, and 
which may be propagated by cuttings 
of the young wood. 

Botanic Garden. — A garden de- 
voted to the culture of plants with a 
view to botanical science; and in, 
which the plants are arranged accord- 
ing to some system, only one of a 
kind is planted, and a name appended 
to each. The most convenient mode 
for study is to place the plants in 
straight rows of narrow beds, one row 
in a bed, with a narrow path between ; 
but the best mode for effect is to 
place them in groups of one order, 
tribe, or genus in a group. These 
groups have the best effect when of a 
circular form, and when placed on a 
lawn. The position of the groups 
relatively to each other should be 
such as to correspond with the bota.. 
nlcal system followed. 



Bottoii hut Ib tho wmath im- 
purlBd to Iho root! of plsnls, by 
plunging Lbo poti in whicb they grow 
into a liDl-bed oThnrk-pii. Tho elfctt 
thiB prodncQHinitimuljLtmg the plauLs 
» Terj great ; jind it is pRrticulnrly 
odviaCii^ua in Htrikiag cuttiog«^ 
whichj ucdor orduDiry urcumHtaneus, 
would Dol readily ' 



,t ia ofUn ' 



■tabls n 



iry useful i 



) plunged, and the 
BUrfeco eorernd witb a Ihin eDa.tiiig of 
turf; md in this muiDer M Ihe hoi- 
hoaie cliiDben might be tnined over 
tbe trolliB-work of a Teranda, and 
palma, biimnaB, and other tropical 
plant! mi^bt be made to decorate an 
Engliib garden. 

Bouv.aniA.— flufeiBM*.— fl. (ri- 
jihj/lta aiud it« sarioties are >eij or- 



Qore tendor tban B. Iriphylia. 

Bawuu.— Slight arbouri, formed 
by tiKDiug eiimbing ahrubs over trellis 
WOTk so u to form a covered teat. 
They only differ from arkonn in 
being len olosely eovered. See Ait- 

fiox-TKKE^ — See Busua, 

Boi-BDOiHGS.— The kind of box 
used far this purpoae is Bixm super- 
vittna nana. For iti culture, see 
Buxva and Edcinqi. 
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Bted. ■ 
nki^" ^ 



utern eipo- 



gnse. B, media, the commr 
arcanial, and J!, ma 
gigantic tpeciei, ii nn winual, lequir. 

Dgoaly tobesuHti laMaicbor April, 

n the open borders. 
BuoiiPTOM Stocis. — Mathiala i»^ 

:oM.— TtaBae aplenilid flowers are 

ilennials, and tin^ir ued should be 

jiHu early in Miy, i 

Igfat sandy aoll with ai 

>t aoulh wall, aa they cnnnot bear too 
nucb heat Tho aceds should be 
n rery thinly iu narrow diilli, 
le abo\it ail incbes apart. Aa 
a as the plants begin to grow, and 
expanded their second pair of 
'ea, tbey should be watered BTeiy 
pjng with a watering-pot ur gar- 
ten the plants are about three 

rt, and the plants remoTed ehouLd 
srefully replanted in another bed. 
ibeut a ffiODth'e time they thould 
.binned again, the alternate rowi 



ig plan 



lesi 






the pUbtt removed bring takaa 

up with bills of earth and carefully 

transplanted, watered, and shaded tiU 

they have re-established themeetvei. 

Great cue is necosaary in transplant 

g, aa Ibe itotta have long tap.roota, 

ilh very fi;w fibrila aiiached. When 

.e planla are wanted to be very Rto, 

ey may be protected during wintn 

7 hoopa and rasts, or band-glaascs. 

It in geueral thia ia not thought a»- 

(Biiry. In March or April a oom- 

at should be formed of very landy 

am or sand, eniiched with the n- 

maina of an old hot-bed, or v^tak^ 

uioaU, fbcmed of decayed leavai> 
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and pits about two feet deep and 
two feet iu diameter dug in the 
flower-borders and filled with it, into 
which the stocks should be trans- 
planted, with as large balls of earth 
attached as can be taken up. They 
should be carefully shaded and watered 
till they have taken root ; and after- 
wards they should be watered every 
night till they come into flower. Thus 
treated, the spikes of flowers will 
sometimes be from eighteen inches to 
two feet long, and proportionably 
thick. 

Broom. — See Spartium and Ge- 
nista. 

Browa'llu. — Scrophularina, or 
Solanacea. — South American tender 
annuals, generally with blue flowers, 
requiring to be raised on a hot-bed, 
and generally grown in pots. (See 
Annuals.) 

Brugma'nsia. — SolanetB.-^ Peru- 
vian shrubs, or low succulent stemmed 
trees, of which B, suavehlenSj (better 
known by the name of Datura ar- 
borea) and B. sangutnetBt are mag- 
nificent species. Being large plants, 
growing to the height of ten or twelve 
feet, they look best when planted 
in the ground, in a conservatory ; 
but they will grow well in large pots : 
or they may be planted in the open gar. 
den in the summer season, and taken 
up and preserved in a back shed from 
which the frost is excluded during 
winter, to be re« placed in the open 
border the following spring. The 
flowers are trumpet-shaped, one foot 
or more in length, and very fragrant. 
The plants grow freely in light rich 
soil ; and they are readily propagated 
by cuttings, either of the shoots or 
roots. 

Brun'svigia. — See Amaryllis. 

Bryony. — See Tamus ; under 
which both kinds are described. 

Buck-eye — The American name 
for the smooth-fruited horse-chestnut. 
(See Pavu.) 



Buckler Mustard. — See Biscu- 

TELLA. 

Bdck-thorn. — See Rhamnus. 

Budding is an operation for propa- 
gating ligneous plants, as a substitute, 
in particular cases, for grafting, or 
other modes of propagation. In flori- 
culture, it is more particularly used 
for propagating select species of roses. 
The time of performing the operation 
is from July to September ; and the 
mode is as follows : — The first thing 
to be done is to select a young shoot 
of the current year, from which the 
bud is to be taken, and a stock of 
one or of several years' growth, into 
which the bud is to be inserted. The 
bud is cut out with a portion of the 
bark, and the wood attached above 
and below the footstalk of a leaf, in 
the axil of which leaf the bud is situ- 
ated. To do this, a sharp penknife 
or budding, knife is inserted in the 
shoot, about three- fourths of an inch 
below the bud, and passed up beneath 
the bud to about half an inch above 
it ; the bud, with the bark and wood 
to which it is attached, is then held 
in the left hand, and with the knife 
in the right hand the thin film of 
wood is quickly picked out, leaving 
the bud attached to a piece of bark, 
technically called the shield. A slit 
is then made in the back of the 
stock, about one- third of an inch in 
length, and a transvei-se cut is made 
within one-fourth of an inch of the 
upper part of the longitudinal slit. 
The bark is opened on both sides of 
the longitudinal slit by means of a 
thin flat piece of bone or ivory ; or, in 
Nursery practice, with the end of the 
handle of the knife, which is made 
thin on purpose. The bud is now 
inserted in its natural position, with 
the bud looking upwards, and a por- 
tion of the upper part of the bark to 
which the bud is attached is cut 
across, so as to fit to the transverse 
cut which was formed in the stock. 



bBit mitting. This bdng done in 



baiilt of ita buii shows, by iu heilihy 

taken plnce. The matting ma; non 
be loosened, and in a veek or two 
alii^ther TemoTed, By another 
mode, ditfering a Utile from the abote, 
the out BcrosB i> made below the slit, 
IU shown mfy. 1, iu which d abows 





bud, niiich is 
I perfect 



1 Rt into 



produced, oot as in 

juncliuu of ibe toft wood of the stock 
with the rudiment of the soft wood an 
the in»de of the bark of tlie bud, bul 
by the junction of loft wood with soft 
wood, 38 in common grafting. Thii 
mode of bidding n-ill olwnys i 
best, when the niche in the stock ii 
nmde where there is already a bud, 
(as shown alj) makiag tl.e horitontal 
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Pi^sStofi, shov 
luiiding, which has bi 



a lately found 




muBN', except that both sndi of the 
■hieldueentiqiunieniaijUkta, in 

Jig. 3. On i1h itock Che bnrk it cut h»- 
lizonUlly, and Terticillj to a mmlleT 
eileat, ai indk&itd at i. Thii heiDg 
done, the right himd of the opentoi 
■pjiliea tl« Ihiu flit point, or ipsiula, 
of the huulle of the huddlng-koire on 
one nde of the mciwoo, and puKi it 
through to the other Bids ;theabapaf 



length u irill hringit exKtly Dp to the 

lower ude of the bnd, u shown at d, in 

fis.h. Thebodiathentiod.ushowa 

i.in^^.e ;bnt with the petiole oft 





lacll}- to the bark 
upper part ; and, 
;Dt off thi rsiud 



servei to ahield the bud from thsiun. 
Bj thiBtnodeof budding, the wft wood 
is 1«> icjund than bj the common 

lest Bcratched bj the blade of the 
budding-knife, and \\ tometimea re- 
moved altogether ; when, of cooth, 
the bud biB DO chance of lucceu. 
Thi) mode of budding it particularly 
■dipled for thin-barked dunbj, and 
more eepeciaJlj for roBCB- 

Anothor mode ii eailed annular 
Qnte-budding ; in which a branch er 






■hoot is cliDSeD oa tbi ties whicii ii 
to bo propagBtedf ii tbick as, or 
■lock in wbicb thu 



bud» 



of bark 



ths hnucli of tlie tlitub vbicb it Is 
tu be propagated, nod dctiched by 
splitting it longitudiDall; on hod side. 
' ' "' ' ■ ' i« ihen da- 



•ertcd in >ts fhce, and ti 
fitting. This mods of 
und pBrticiilnilf initiible j 



id the fofi 






other kinds of budding, but 

timet happens in the case i 
t the bud nill prodnce 

ted i but it more rrequentljr 
:oimuit tiU the fallowiT 



hooMb. 



:o the I 



» bud,i 



order to prevent it from beinij lojuref 
by high vinda. Tlie Becond year thit 
poition of the itock may be cut of 
clou to the bnd. 

Budi may be interind in ttiiclia t. 
a Tew indiea from the ground, it 
which caee, tlie pUuts prodaccd at 
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tfae leftves are destroyed , fresh leaves 
9it produced to a comparatively uuli- 
mited extent ; and hence, if the sea- 
son be long enough, the plant may 
produce a sufficiency of foliage in the 
current year to enable it to mature 
flowers in the next. But in bulbs 
the case is different ; the leaves pro- 
duced are very few, and if they are 
riiortened before they are fully grown, 
or cut off before they begin tu decay, 
the bulb is deprived of nourishment 
to such an extent, as either not to 
flower at all the following season, or 
to flower very weakly. Thus, the 
great art in the culture of bulbs is to 
preserve all their leaves uninjured, to 
expose them fully to the sun and air, 
and by no means to cut them off till 
they have begun to decay at the ex- 
tremities. By far the greater number 
of bulbs flower in spring, and produce 
their flower-stems immediately after 
they begin to grow ; and shortly after 
they have flowered they cease grow- 
ing, and remain dormant and without 
leaves during the remainder of the 
year. Hence, almost all bulbs re- 
quire to be planted in autumn ; nnd 
hence also, they require, free, dry, 
and somewhat rich soil, into which 
their roots may penetrate easily, and 
procure nourishment without diffi- 
culty for their rapidly-growing leaves. 
.The bulb is in all cases strengthened 
by preventing the flowers from pro- 
ducing seeds ; and in most cases it 
ought to be taken up, as soon as the 
leaves have decayed, and preserved in 
dry sand or earth, and in some cases 
on shelves, or in papers in a dry room, 
till the planting season in autumn. 
Bulbs which are indigenous to Britain, 
such as those of the common wild 
Hyacinth, and some of the Narcissi, 
receive little injury from remaining 
in the ground all the year ; but im- 
proved varieties of indigenous bulbs, 
and all bulbs from warm climates, 
.luch as those of the Hyacinth, the 



Ixias, &c., are greatly injured by the^ 
moisture of our summers ; and when 
left in the ground, require the inter-- 
position of art to keep the soil tolerar 
bly dry. From the circumstance of 
bulbs growing with great rapidity 
when in a state of vegetation, they 
require abundance of water ; and this 
is the reason why the soil in which 
they are planted should always be 
deep, so as to retain moisture. A 
bulb is essentially a bud, and contains 
within itself the germs of the leaves 
and flowers which are to be produced 
the following season. In plants be- 
longing to the other division of vege* 
tables, those with netted leaves, or 
what are called DicotpledoruB, a 
plant which is weak in the beginning 
of the year, may, by increased care 
and nourishment, bo made to flower 
in the course of the season ; but this 
is by no means the cose with bulbs, 
not one additional leaf or flower being 
in their case capable of being produced 
during the season, that is not previ- 
ously in an embryo state in the bulb. 
Thus, in one sense, bulbs are of 
more easy culture than an^ other 
class of plants ; because the germ 
being previously formed, and the 
nourishment being provided in the 
body of the bulb, it is only necessary 
to supply heat and moisture to cause 
these to develope. Hence, the prac- 
tice of growing bulbs of Hyacinths, 
Tulips, Narcissi, Crocuses, Irises, 
Snowdrops, Fritillarias, &c., placed 
over water in glasses, or vessels of 
earthenware, or in moist moss. Bulbs 
are increased by little bulbs called 
offsets, which are produced by the side 
of the old bulb. New bulbs are also 
formed every year in the Tulip and Hy- 
acinth, at the side of the old bulb ; in 
the Crocus and the Gladiolus,and many 
of the Cape Iridacese, over the bulb ; 
and in the bulbous Irises, &c., under 
the bulb. Hence, in the cultivation of 
bulbs in the open garden, there is a con- 
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found in this position are generally fe- 
males, just about to lay their eggs. 
Sometimes, butterflies thus placed, 
are found, when they are examined, 
to be dead ; and when this is the case, 
the adjacent Intinches and leaves 
should be searched for eggs. 

Butterfly Plants. — See Onci- 
DfUM and Phaubnopsis. 

Bo'xus. — L. — EuphorbiacetB. — 
There are only two iq>ecie8 known ; 
viz., B. sempervirenSf and B, ba- 
ledrica, the Minorca box, both hardy 
shrubs or low trees. The former is 
one of the most valuable plants in 
European gardens, both as an under- 
growth in woods, and as an ornamental 
hedge for sheltering gardens. Box is 
also much used for forming edgings to 
walks ; but the kind employed for this 
purpose, though it is considered to be 
only a dwarf variety of B, sempervi- 
rerUfW so different from, the tree-box 
in its habit, that it might almost be 
considered as a distinct species. The 
box-tree has been grown in European 
gardens almost from time immemorial. 
It was one of the principal ornaments 
in the gardens of Pliny ; and in more 
modem times the dwarf box was almost 
the only plant used for forming the 
embroidery or scroll-work, or what- 
ever that terrestrial arabesque may be 
called, which came into fashion in the 
time of Louis XIV. At present, this 
kind of scroll-work is no longer in 
use; but the dwarf-box is still a 
&vourite for edgings to beds, and it 
will be perhaps always preferred to ail 
other plants, from its hardiness, easy 
culture, and compact habit of growth. 
It is also evergreen, and of great dura- 
tion ; it is easily propagated, and bears 
clippingor cuttingremarkably well. It 
is readily propagated by taking up the 
plants, and after dividing them, re- 
planting them farther apart, and a 
little deeper than they wera before. 
It will grow in any soil not saturated 
with moisture, Mid it may be cut or 



clipped at any season of the year. 
The best time for clipping box, how- 
ever, is about the end of June ; after 
which, especially if well-watered, the 
box makes a second shoot of half an 
inch, or an inch in length, which obli- 
terates the marks of the shears. To 
form edgings of box properly, is an 
operation of gardening that requires 
considerable care. First, the ground 
should be rendered firm and even-; 
secondly, a narrow trench should be 
accurately cut out with the spade in 
the direction in which the edging is to 
be planted ; thirdly, the box should 
be thinly and equally laid in along 
the trench, the tops being all about 
an inch above the sur&ce of the soil ; 
and fourthly, the soil should be ap- 
plied to the plants, and firmly trodden 
in against them, so as to keep the 
edging exactly in the position re- 
quired. The trench is, in general, 
made on the side next the widk, and 
after the soil is pressed down, and the 
walk gravelled, the gravel is brought 
np, over the soil, close to the stems 
of the box, so as to cover the soil at 
least an inch in thickness, and to 
prevent any soil being seen on the 
graveUwalk side of the box. A box- 
edging once properly made, and clip- 
ped every year, so as to form a miniar* 
ture hedge, about three indies wide 
at bottom, three inches high, and two 
inches wide at top, will last ten or 
twelve years before it requires to be 
taken up and replanted ; but, if the 
edging be allowed to attain a larger 
size — say, six inches wide at bottom, 
six inches high, and three inches wide 
at top, — it will last fifteen or twenty 
years, orprobablyamuchlonger period. 
Box-hedges for shelter are treated 
like other hedges, and being clipped 
at the same period as box-edgings, 
will last for an unknown period, pro- 
bably for centuries ; provided the sur- 
&ce of the hedge, or, in other words, 
the points of the shoots, are cut back 
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forty feet high, and sometimes are 
branched like candelabra, and some- 
times consist of only one naked stem, 
not thicker than a man's arm, though 
of such enormous height. The Mam- 
malarias, and Ek;hinocacti, or Porcu. 
pine Cacti, which form another group, 
grow in the valleys of the temperate 
regions, generally in loamy soils, and 
low grass ; and the Opuntias and Pere- 
siast which form two others, are also 
principally found in the temperate lati- 
tudes. The Melocacti, or Melon- 
Cacti, and the Rhipsalis, which has 
narrow-jointed stems, are two other 
groups which are only found in the 
hottest parts of the tropics Among the 
many peculiarities of this family of 
plants, it may be mentioned, that if 
collectors cut off the top of any of the 
cacti which they may find in flower, 
and send it with the flower on it to 
England, the seeds will perfect them- 
selves, and ripen on the passage home, 
from the supply of moisture contained 
in the divided part. 

With regard to the culture of the 
Cacti in this country, it is found, that 
generally speaking, they ought to have 
a season of complete rest followed by 
one of violent excitement ; that is, 
they ought to be kept almost without 
water from October to March, and 
then watered profusely while they are 
coming into flower. They ought all 
to be grown in pots well drained with 
cinders, instead of potsherds, as the 
latter retain too much moisture for 
the delicate and succulent roots; 
and they all enjoy bottom heat, which 
makes them throw out abundance of 
fibrils. When received late in the 
year, that is to say in October or later, 
they should not be potted till the fol- 
lowing spring ; and when raised from 
seed, (which is frequently sent over, 
even in dead specimens,) the seed 
should be sown in silver sand, and 
the yonng plants when transplanted 
shoold not be watered for several days. 



Cjesalpi'nia, Pluk. — Legumino- 
SOB. — The splendidly-flowering plant, 
known in the West Indies by the name 
of the Barbadoes Flower-fence, which 
was formerly called Potnctana, is 
now included in this genus. It re- 
quires a stove, and should be grown 
in a mixture of loam and peat, with 
abundance of room for its roots. It 
is propagated by cuttings struck in 
sand, in a moist heat under glass. The 
other plants belonging to the genus 
are seldom found in British gardens. 

Cala'mpelis, D. Don. — See EIccrb- 

MOOARPAS. 

Calandri'nia. — Portulacea. — 
Peruvian and Califomian plants, with 
fleshy leaves and showy flowers, gene- 
rally treated as annuals, but most of 
which will live two or three years in 
a greenhouse. There is some confu- 
sion about the specific names ; the 
plants figured in the Botanical Maga- 
zine as C. speciosa^ and C, grandu 
flora, being quite different from thos6 
figured under these names in the 
Botanical Register, and known by 
them in the London nurseries. Of 
the kinds sold in the London seed- 
shops, C arenaria has small flowers, 
and is not worth growing; C. spe- 
ciosOf Lind. (Taltnum ciliiitum, 
Ruiz et Pavon,) is a Califomian an- 
nual, with beautiful rich crimson 
flowers, which seem reclining on their 
bed of dark green leaves, and which 
have no fault but that of closing at 
four o'clock in the day ; C. grandu 
flora, Lind., the flowers of which, 
notwithstanding its name, are much 
smaller than those of the C. discolor^ 
Lind. ; the latter being one of the 
most splendid flowers that will grow in 
the open air in England. The seeds 
of the latter two species (both of which 
grow rather tall) are generally raised 
on a slight hotbed, but they may be 
sown in a warm border in the open air 
in April, when 'they vrill flower in 
June. 
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Bhrubby^ and some anuuals ; the com- 
mon Marigold I C officinalis , and its 
varieties, and C stelleUOf are the 
faandsomest of the annual species. 
The Cape Marigolds, C.pluvialis and 
C hybridOy have been removed by 
Professor De CandoUe to anew genus, 
Yfhich he calls Dimorphotheca. 
Both these species are hardy annual 
plants, Mrith very elegant flowers, 
which close at the withdrawal of the 
snn ; and, as they do not open at all, 
when dark heavy clouds foretell the 
approach of rain, Linnaeus called the 
commonest species Calendula plu- 
vitdiSf or the rainy Marigold. The 
florets of the ray of the flowers of 
this plant are of a pure white inside, 
and of a dark purple on the outside ; 
while those of C. hybrida are of a 
dingy orange outside. 

Californian Annuals. — Beautiful 
annual plants, mostly sent home by 
Douglast and natives of California, on 
the north-west coast of North Ame- 
rica. They all bear cold much better 
than they do heat ; and they will live 
through the Biitish winters in the 
open air without any protection, 
though they are easily killed by the 
heat of summer, particularly if their 
roots become by any chance exposed 
to the full rays of the sun. The 
roots are indeed very feeble, particu- 
larly at the collar, where most plants 
are strong ; and they will die in a few 
hours if the sun strikes this vital part. 
Nature has provided against this dan- 
ger, by giving most of these plants a 
trailing habit, and thus covering the 
roots with abundance of leaves and 
stems : but cultivators, not being 
aware of the use of this, often, by 
training their plants over a irame, 
&c., expose the collar, and thus kill 
their plants. For the mode of sow- 
ing, &c., see Annuals. 

Calla. — See Arum. 

Callichko^a. — CompSsittB. — C. 
plaiygldsMf the only species known. 



is a showy Califomian annual, with 
golden yellow flowers, requiring the 
usual treatment of Califomian an- 
nuals. 

Callio'psis. — Compdsitce. — Every 
one knows the beautiful plants which 
compose this genus under their old 
name of Coreopsis ; from which genus 
they have been separated on account 
of a slight difference in the internal 
structure of the flower. The new 
and old names have some resem- 
blance in point of sound, but they are 
very different in origin, for Coreop- 
sis is derived from the Greek word 
koriSi a bug, from the resemblance of 
the seeds to that insect ; while Cal. 
liopsis is from kallistoSy signifying 
most beautiful. The species are 
hardy annuals and perennials; the 
former of which may be sown in 
autumn, as they will stand the winter 
without any protection, and will thus 
come into flower early in summer. 
All the species will grow in any com- 
mon soil ; and the perennial kinds are 
propagated by division of the root. 
Calliopsis bicolor is the same as 
Coreopsis tinctoria. 

Calliste^ma. — One of the botanic 
name's for the China Aster. — See 
Callistephus. 

Calliste^mon. — Myrtacea. — 
Australian shrubs, with evergreen 
leaves and tassel-like flowers, better 
known by their old name of Metro- 
sideros. They should be grown in 
sandy loam ; and cuttings of the old 
wood strike freely in sand under a 
bell-glass. 

CallisteVhus, Dec. — CompSsita. 
— The China Aster, which is now 
known by botanists under this name, 
is one of the most ornamental annuals 
in British gardens. There are many 
varieties, and those known as the 
Crerman Asters are consddered the 
most beautiful. They should be 
raised on a hotbed in February or 
March y pricked out when the plants 
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pbmled iiito the nprn giniiin id Mbj-, 
■wtore they ivill nialie s very fine up. 
pursaise in Scptembei- nnl OctolKr. 
Thsjihouldbe groirn in light rich bdH, 
Dr in loun and thorouglily rotton duDg. 

Clu.u'lu.il.Dnn.— The common 
Heither or Ling.— See E'ric*. 

CiLOcao'iiTDB. — TaJipacea. — 
CulHamiui halbs vith iplendid flow, 
en, bat nilber difficult of culture, 
"nieyreqoire b very aaiy Bwl, » 
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eiimple, C. j. varUj/ata, the 
gated red, are fo hardy as la stand th*< 
open air, either bb itandarrls, 
plaitled agiiuil avail; perticulaHf 
*' ' ' protected durij^ 



wwther,iriho 

>■ soon a« the; haTsdc 

■Qlumn. They produce their large 

lilac and vliite (l°vers in August and 

September, and eeissioually lip 

few Beeda, by vhich, or by od 

tliey may be inrTeiBetl slovly. 

Ct'LTux-Saaanoalaceic. — The 
Mareh Murigold. 

Ciltci'htbu9 Cafj/ranlASeeu 

DeciduQui thruba ^m North Ami 
rica, vilh dark brownieh purple Aow- 
eri, remarkable for their fi^^ranre, aa 
well a> ihoir rich colour. The plan Is 

Vill grow in any loil thai i« not very 
niir and moiit ; and ihey are com- 
mnnly propijaied by lajera. Most of 
what are called di^erent apccirs, are 
only Tarietio oF C./ariJiu, the Ame- 
ricBB Allipice-tiee. The icenl of the 
flower, h commonly thought to re- 
•emble that of ripe fruit. Catcan. 
Ihut pracor, the Jipna AUtpice, it 
now called by De Candollc, f Aimo- 
ndnthus fragrant, or the winter 
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pewd to the influence ef the coldL. 

Thua,vhenCamelliaBa»plai 

if the roots are protected dur 

ler, hy mulching, (that i«, ■ 

withBtrawor liller), anil the' 

the bnsh is vrapped round for atraut 

HI or eight inclica (rom the ground, 

vith ahay1>and, or any other coverings 

the rest of the plant may be left 
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i.Ai.viTt'Qii. — CoHBuluulBcea. 

The new namo For the commnn hed^ < 
CikitdIvuIui. ani) loine other 
ftom America rcjembling it. ' The 
red variety of C. i^/iium, commonly 
called the American Concolvului, 
makca a very pretty covering for a 
bower. They grow best in aandy oi 
^ravellj' joiL 



he best fnr ihem wheu they are grown 
a pota; bat when they an planted 
lUl in a conaervalory, or the open 
ronnd, they will tbiive exceedingly 
cell in randy loam, mixed vith rotten 
lung.orleafmould. When the pi ante 
TO in a growing itele, they require 
hundanco of water, both at the rooti 
id over the Icayea; taking care, 



ung upei 



romfl fltuQed, or blotched, and look 
though they were ncalded. When 
meUias Ire kept in a greenhnuae or 
iservatory, imperfections in iHo 
i» will preduce the same eifecl. 
le temperature of the CamoUia 
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house should be between fifty and i 
«ixty d^ees during the growing sea- 
-son; but when the flower-buds are 
formed, it may be lower, till the be- 
ginning of winter, when the buds be- 
gin to swell. At this season the tem- 
perature ought not to be suffered to 
fall below fifty degrees, otherwise the 
buds will be liable to drop off ; and 
they will also drop, if watering be 
neglected. AH the species and va- 
rieties may be prope^ted by cuttings, 
taken off at the base of a leaf, or at 
a joint, as soon as the -wood is ri- 
pened, and planted in sand under a 
glass ; but the finer varieties are ge- 
nerally propagated by layering, and 
inarching, or grafting. The French 
nurserymen have a very rapid mode 
of procuring plants by grafting, which 
they effect under bell-glasses, in 
strong moist heat, with scions of the 
young wood, on stocks formed of cut- 
tings struck the same season. From 
the Camellia being an evergreen, and 
its leaves being large, dark-green, and 
shining, it makes a very fine appear^ 
ance against a conservative wall ; and 
no plant whatever is more magnifi- 
cent in a conservatory. It must be 
observ<ed, that all the varieties of C. 
japonica cannot bear too much heat, 
and they prefer the shade to broad 
sunshine ; also that when they are 
planted against a wall, it is better 
with a south-east aspect than full 
south. C. Stisdnqua, and its beauti- 
ful variety, C. S, malifiora, are the 
most tender. 

Campa'nula. — Campanulaeea. — 
Beautiful herbaceous plants, natives 
of Eurupe and Asia ; the greater part 
of which are perennials, and are 
hardy in British gardens. There are 
also some handsome hardy biennials 
and annuals, and one or two green- 
house species. Many of the hardy 
perennials are dwarf plants, which 
produce a profusion of flowers, more 
conspicuous than the leaves ; which 



renders them particularly adapted for 
rockwork, or growing in pots. Some 
of the species are so tall, as to require 
to be planted at the back of borders, 
or in a single row, along with other 
tall plants; such, for example, as 
C. pyramidalis, the pyramidal bell- 
flower ; C. Trachelium, the throat- 
wort, &c. C pf/ramidaliSf is one 
of those plants that by repeated re- 
potting, can be brought to nn extraor- 
dinary size, either as a narrow cone 
covered with deep blue flowers from 
the base to the summit, or trained 
against a frame in the fan manner. 
By either mode it makes a very 
splendid object ; and all the art re- 
quired to produce it, consists in em- 
ploying rich soil, and in shifting the 
plant for two years into pots always a 
little larger and larger, so as to pre- 
vent it from coming into flower till 
it has acquired extraordinary vigour. 
Some of the prettiest little species for 
pots, or rockwork, are C. ceniaia^ 
and C. uniflbray which do not exceed 
three inches in height, and are co«^ 
vered during June or July with blue 
flowers ; C. carpdihica^ C. roiundi- 
folia, C. gargdnicOt and upwards 
of fifty others, which do not exceed 
six inches in height. All these are 
very valuable for forming beds in a 
geometric or regularly-shaped flower- 
garden, from their dwarf and compact 
habit of growth, and from the great 
profusion of their leaves and brilliant- 
looking flowers. C. medium^ the 
Canterbury Bell, is one of the most 
ornamental of biennials ; and C. spe- 
culuniy Venus's Looking-glass^ is a 
well-known and pretty annual. This 
last species has been, however, twice 
removed from the genus Campanula ; 
having been called Pi ismatocdrpux 
Speculum, by L'Heritier, and Spe- 
cularia Speculum^ by Dc Candolle. 
The new Venus's Looking-glass of 
the nurseries, Campdnula Lorei, 
has, however, been always considered 
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matea. — Splendid md-like plnats, 
fromthc Eut and West Indiei, sod 
South Americi, of »hich two BpcciM, 
C. patent and C. upecOsa, an >uf- 
llciently hardj to stand tlie nintcr at 
the base of a loath natl, whnre tile; 
wiU flower freclf duHng >unimer. 
The common Indiau »hot, C. iadica, 
nod almoBt idl af the oLler kind!, 
require > sIuto. Tliey are all grown 
in rich llgbl toil, and are mdil; in- 
creased b; dividing llie noti, or b; 
aeedi. The leedi of tbs iaiAy kinds 
generally requite to bo steeped in 
wwer boforo Ihej are bowp. Tlioy 
should 
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—See Cikpa'- 

C.NTiTi, W.— S« GiLU and Ipo- 

C.™ Bui-fB ere remarkable for 
the beauty of ihoit flowers ; and aa 
they occupj but liitle Bpoce, a oonji. 

prcBlDieuurewilbDut the aidorglaii. 
Tha utuation eliould be eipoaed to 
the iouth, and protected from llie 
north ; and the bdiI alioiild coniiit of 
■and and peat, oriwd and leaf moiilil, 
In the depth of two (eet, thoroughly 
drained. In euchabed, all the Cape 
■ " lied, pit " 



lea leaves, or lltier. No other pUaW 
ought to be planted on Ihebed durill| 
the summer, nor any water given »t 
it dtiring wiater, leit the bulbe shonU 
!i« ratted. If there is a luScinit 
length of wnll, with no trseB planted 
Bgajnsl il; as, for example, the front 
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round the bed with a wooden TiaiaB, 
or a bricti or etone vslt ; and eithor 
to covei it vrith gkiied Bsthea, or oilsd 
canyaBS. in frames, or with bouda, or 
mats; taking care always to uncoTM 
the bed in fine nnlher. 

Cjrt Jismiit — See Gabdb'mh. 

CiPE PiiyLLVBu.--Cas>!»ecapAu 
«u, L. — A low, half-hardy ihrubt 
.llied to the holly. 

Capk SanOBi io their native com* 
try grow chieflj in very nndy Boi), 
mixed with vegetable mould, formed 
hy the decay of the Bme BhmW 
whieh it nontitheB. The best imila* 
lion of iDch a snil in Biiiish galena* 
IB sandy loam, which ought to be welt 
drained, by pulling crock) or po^ 

ter ward B covering tliem wiih turfy pant, 
to prevent the eoil from being vtathed 
through the crocks. In the mauga- 
mem of Capo Bhruba, the great art Ib, 
to keep them nniformly midst [ but 

"le planlB to dmop ibrir 
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tlioBe who will not take the trouble 
to water them regularly. To lessen 
the risk of destruction bv drought, 
Bome cultivators have an outer and 
inner pot ; the object of the former 
being to lessen the evaporation from 
the latter. O thers mix lumps of free- 
stone with the soil in the pots ; and 
these being powerful absorbers of 
moisture, retain, as it were, a reserve 
of water for the plant to have recourse 
to» when it is neglected by the gar- 
dener. It may be useful to observe, 
that when peat, or a mixture of -sand 
and peat, in a pot where the soil has 
become matted with roots, is once 
thoroughly dried, it is extremely dif- 
ficult to moisten it again properly ; 
and hence, many persons, who pour 
water on the suiface of pots con- 
taining plants in sandy peat, imagine 
that it penetrates the ball of earth and 
roots, while, in fact, it very fre- 
quently escapes between the ball and 
the pot, moistening only the outer 
surface of the ball, and leaving the 
great mass of roots in its centre quite 
dry. Perhaps as many Cape heaths 
and shrubs, and Australian shrubs, 
are killed in this way, as geraniums 
and bulbs are killed by over- watering. 
— See Eri^ca. 

Ca'pparis.— CapparideiB. — A ge- 
nus of rambliug shrubs, natives of 
both the East and West Indies, and 
of South America. One species, C 
spinosa, the common Caper, grows 
wild in the south of Europe, and 
forms in England a greenhouse trailer, 
as well as a most suitable plant for a 
conservative wall, remarkable in both 
situations for the beauty of its flowers. 
It grows in common soil, and is readily 
propagated by cuttings of the roots. 

Cafrifo^lidm. — CaprifoliaceiB. — 
The Honeysuckle. Well-known 
climbing plants, remarkable for the 
delightful fragrance of their flowers. 
C.ifdlicum^ the Italian Honeysuckle * 
C Periclymenum, the common 



Woodbine, and its varieties ; and C. 
sempervirens, the Trumpet Honey- 
suckle, are those most common in 
collections. The beautiful and very 
fragrant plant generally called Loni' 
cera flexuosa^ Bot. Reg., is some- 
times found under the name of Ca- 
prifuHum chinense ; and the gold 
and silver Honeysuckle is generally 
called C. japonicum. Both these 
plants are natives of Japan and China, 
and they are rather tender in British 
gardens. They should be grown in a 
soil composed of sand, peat, and 
loam, and are propagated by cuttings. 
The Trumpet Honeysuckle, and C. 
flavumy Bot. Mag., should also be 
grown in sandy peat, and require a 
slight protection in severe weather ; 
but all the other kinds may be grown 
in common soil, without any further 
care than training them against a wall, 
or over paling. 

Ca'psicum. — Solanacea, — The pods 
I of the plants belonging to this genus 
produce the Cayenne pepper ; and 
they are very ornamental from their 
brilliant colour, which is a bright 
scarlet, and their remaining on all 
the winter. They are generally ten- 
der annuals, requiring the heat of a 
stove to ripen their fruit ; but there 
is one species, C cerasiforme^ some- 
times called Cherry Pepper, or Bell 
Pepper, which does not require any 
greater heat than that of a green- 
house. 

Carda'minb. — Crucifera, — Low 
herbaceous plants, natives of Europe, 
and of which C. pratensis plena^ the 
Cuckoo Flower, or Lady's Smock, 
and one or two other species, deserve 
a place in the flower garden. C. /«*- 
folia is valuable for its early flower- 
ing, and, with several other species, 
is well adapted for pots or rockwork. 
Common soil, kept moist. 

Cardinal-flower. See Lobe^lia^ 
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flowering shrubs. In all these 
hand-picking should be resorted 
to as soon as the insects are perceived. 
Many persons recommend fiunigating 
with tobacco smoke, or by burning 
wet straw under the tree; and 
others, washing with tobacco or lime 
water ; but most of these remedies 
are worse than the disease. 

Catmint. — See Nepeta. 

Cattlb^ya. ^Orehidtuxa. — Or- 
chideous plants, with large and splen- 
did flowers, natives of South America. 
They may be grown either in pots in 
peat mixed with lime rubbish ; or on 
pieces of wood or cocoa husks hung up 
in a hothouse^ the roots being wrapped 
in wet moss. All the species of 
Cattleya are easily propagated by di- 
viding their roots ; and they are parti- 
cularly valuable, as they will thrive in 
a common hothouse if well supplied 
with water, without requiring the ex. 
cessive heat and moisture generally 
necessary for the tropical OrchidesB. 

Ceano^thds. — RhamnaoetB* — Red 
root. American hardy and half-hardy 
shrubs, with large spikes of very small 
flowers. The most ornamental species 
of the genus is C. azitreusn which is 
only half-hardy in the climate of 
London, requiring protection from 
severe frosts. Ceanothus pdllidus is 
much hardier than C. az^reuSj and 
Btrongly resembles that species ; but 
its leaves are not hoary beneath, and 
its flowers. Dr. Lindley tells us in the 
Bot. Reg., **are smaller, as well as 
much paler.^ He adds, that it is often 
confused with C. ovaiuSt which " is 
a mere variety of C. Americana^** 
and C. thrysifoliuSt which **is a 
Califomian tree, with deep blue 
flowers, and very strongly angular 
branches." C. Americanus is the 
least ornamental of all the kinds ; 
and C. colltnus is a dwarf plant, not 
above two feet high, with a profusion 
of white flowers. The last two are 
^uite bardj^ hut. the other kinds 



should be trained against a south 
wall, and protected from severe 
frosts by a thatched coping. They 
should all be grown in a compost 
consisting of three-fourths of heath 
mould, or a mixture of sand and peat, 
with one of loam, and the soil should 
be well drained. The best way to 
effect this, as the plants are generally 
grown in the open air, is to dig a pit 
for each, about two feet deep, and a 
foot and a half or two feet in diameter, 
and to fill about a third of it with 
broken brickbats, pieces of freestone, 
and pebbles. The compost should be 
put on this, and raised a few inches 
above the level of the general sur&ce 
of the garden to allow for sinking. 
This plan will not only ensure drain- 
age, and thus prevent the roots from 
being injured with wet ; but the 
broken bricks and pieces of stone 
will provide a reservoir of moisture 
which will equally serve to prevent 
the roots from ever becoming too dry. 

Cedar of Goa. — Cupressus /m«- 
tanica, Tou. ; C. giauoa. Lam. A 
very ornamental half-hardy tree, which 
in a sheltered situation has a beautiful 
effect on a lawn, from its drooping 
branches and glaucous foliage. It 
requires a light soil, and to be occa- 
sionally watered, as its roots are very 
apt to wither if sufiiered to become 
too dry. 

Celandine. See Chelidonium, 
and FicARiA. 

Celo^sia. — Amaranthacea, — 
Tender annuals, -with showy flowers. 
The common Cockscomb, C. cristata, 
may he grown to a very large size by 
raising the plants on a hotbed, and 
frequently shifting them into longer 
and larger pots, as directed for the 
balsam (see Balsamimia). 

Cbla'strus, L. — Celastrinea. — 
The Staff tree. Half-han!y shrubs, 
mostly natives of the Cupe, with 
white flowen, ^w cxaXVvix^^vi^^^- 
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bf the Ebglieli name of Kn>| 
■nd the oiilj quits hai^y anni: 
C. Cyanut, by Ihi 
Bluelxittle. The moit beautiful 
del. C. CTOcidgl™", !"■ » » 1 
hudif snnuil, which >hau)d ben 
rin a holhed. lod plnDled out in 1 
C. baiedicia, L., Cnieuibenediclus, 
Dec.,theBl09Kd Thiatlr, l> ■ hardy I 

or Apiil, and will flower all I 

Bier ; nnd C. ruaviileiii, 

moichaia, L., tbe yellow nud purple I 

Sweet Sultans, ill " 

the genai Amberboi by Pn>resMr De 

CandoUe. 

Ce'bisdb.— Jioiicen.— The Cher- 
ry. Hardy trees sad thruhs, Tor (lii 
Eooet part d»iduou>, and all more ai 
leu arnimonlal on aeconnt of Ibei: 
fiowera. The commou donble Cherry 
and the French double Cherry, de 
serve a place in every gordea ; ani 
eqnallj lo do the Chinese Cherry, 
C. PieJidoc^rasia ; the All-Sa' 
Cherry, C.f'mwr/lormg; the Bird 
Cherry, C. Padut i the ViiY<nian 
Bird Cherry, C. virginiana : the 
Hahtleh PluDinr Cherry, C.JHahd- 
hh ; and (he Japan Cherry, C. ja- 
piaica. knawu in the nurKriei aa the 
duuhlo Dwarf AlmoDd. Many of the 
plant! here enumervled are koowa at 
■ome of the nurKriea by the name of 
Prunui-, u F. lHahaleb, P. Padus, 
*c. ; but in otiiera they are calicd 



in ooDinion !.iij, anil are propugaled 
by grafling ur Sfede. The comnion 
Laui-el, Ceraiuf LnuraceraiU!, nnd 
the Portiipil Liiurel, Ceraiui luai- 
tdniea, which alao biloiig to Ihi« 
goniit, have iliowy epikrs of flowert, 
I sad de«r<e enlturc on th. 
indepenilenlly of their ihi 

cvei^reen greenhouse thru 

ofliieMinlhof Europeuid 

. pd Is fleshy, like that ol 

nnd, nnd it » said to Ul 
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liguiilT'im., the eo 
decidedly the batjdionieil. The leaves 
are cunously shaped, and the flowen, 
which are of a beautiful pink, grow out 
of the bark of the Hem, anit branches, 
and not like those of other plan 
among the learea. These fluwem ha 
an ^reeablT acid taile, and when/ '1 
fried in b.itler make eieelleut frillersJ •{ 
The ronimoo Judas I 
the Levant, audit isfrequeotlygrowni I 
flowsrein T 
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CK*uin.—CaetoflP0.— The Torch 
Thistle. One of the genem into 
irhich the Linnaean gena« Cactus is 
now divided. This genas was first 
formed by Mr. Ha worth, who made 
it consist only of all the cacti that had 
long angular or round stems; but 
modem botanists include in it those 
of the short round-stemmed porcu- 
pine cacti, that have long tube-shaped 
flowers. Of the true kinds of Cereus, 
which are still generally the only ones 
known by that name in most private 
collections and nnrsrries, the best 
known are C apeeionMsimus, the 
crimson^flowered Torch Thistle, and 
its hybrids and varieties, the stems of 
which are erect and angular, and the 
flowers dark crimson, C, flagellir 
fomUst the Creeping Cereus, the 
long round stems of which hang down 
like cords, and the flowers of which 
are pink, and C grandifiorut, the 
Night-blowing Cereus, the flowers of 
whidi are white and yellow. The Old 
Man's Head, or Monkey Cactus, Ce- 
reussenUis, is also becoming tolerably 
well known. All the kinds of Cereus 
only require greenhouse heat ; they 
should all be grown in loam mixed 
with pounded brick and lime rub- 
bish, in pots well drained with cin- 
ders ; and they all require abundance 
of air and light. It is best to give 
them a sesson of rest when they have 
done flowering ; and this is done by 
removing them to a colder house, and 
withholding water. If, however, they 
are continued in the same house iu 
which they were flowered, the supply 
of water should be only lessened, and 
not stopped entirely. In other re- 
spects their culture resembles that of 
the other Cacti (see CAcruti). 

Cbri'nt HE. — ^ora^tne<9.— Honey- 
wort. Hardy annuals, more curious 
than beautiful, that will grow iu any 
soil or situation ; and which, if sown 
in spring or summer, will generally 
come into flower in about six weeks 



from the time of sowing; and if 101 
in autumn, will stand through the 
winter. 

Chalk. Carbonate of lime (]Me 
Earths). 

CHAMJeMOLT.— 'A qjedesof Allium. 

Chamjibuxus. See Polvoala. 

Chardi^a. The new name for 
Xerdnthemum orietitale. 

Charlwoo'dia. — Asphodelem. —- 
Stately plants, nearly related to Dra. 
atnOy the Dragon tree, growing well 
in a mixture of light loam and sandy 
peat, and requiring a cool part of the 
stove, or a very warm greenhouse. 
C. eongSftta has pale blue flowers, 
and is readily increased by cuttings 
planted under a hand-glass, without 
shortening the leaves. 

Chastr Tree. — VHex AgnuB 
Cacius, a low shrub of no beauty, 
which will grow in any common soil. 

Cbeira'nthus. — CruciferiB. — The 
wall-flower. Well known herbaceous 
plants, which are much prized for the 
delightful odour of their flowersf 
which are produced from April to 
July. C. Cheiri, the common wall- 
flower, and its varieties, both double 
and single, are in general cultivation, 
growing in any common soil ; and the 
varieties are readily increased by cut>> 
tings. The best varieties are the 
double blood, the double striped, 
the double yellow, or Polish, and the 
double purple, all of which may be 
obtained from the nurserymen. C. 
alpintu is a pretty hardy little plant, 
with yellow flowers, well suited for 
growing in pots, or on rock-work. 
C. mutdbilis is a curious species from 
Madeira, requiring the greenhouse, 
and flowering from December to May. 

Chrlido^nicm. — Papaveracete 

Thecommon Celandine, or C.Majus^ 
Swallow-wort, is a h.irdy perennial, 
with yellow flowers, common on the 
sea- coast, and in churchyards, in 
many parts of En%W4. \\. ^gsww"^ \». 
any common uoW, wv^ '"^ ^«»^^^ "'vsk*^ 

Y. 1 



ereiued by ilirition of ihe roota, or by 
BeedB, which itproducMin abiiodmce. 
Chkui'nk. — Scropkuldrinea. — 
HaniliiaiDB lierboceaai plsDlg, DstiTei 
ofNprth America, moBt of wbicb ue, 
iunever, doit iDcludud in the genun 
PenmeDioiL Tbe four Btill railed 
Ohe\oae, an C. glabra, C.obliqua, 
C. Lyoni ( C major, Bot. Mig.) , 
uid C. nemOToaa. All iho species 
^D» 'reelv id light rirh Boit, and are 
resdlljinereased b; cxiHingi, sucken, 



^fera). « 



The I 



is n Iliad ofcocuuBjbut the nan 
applied by Linnsaa to a gei 
leaping ineccU known by Ihe p 
name of bite apbides, bean, 
lams iTBemble IlioES IneectE ; t 
n Iheir perfect 






»nd igog Bl 






Ptylla, ore generally found on pUuLs 
of the genua Pyrin ; and ihcy may 
he ksown Co have allnckeit a tree by 
tliecurllREupof itBleavea, and wither- 
ing of IIb branches. They frequently 
attnek the Pyrtw or Cyiinia ja- 
pSnica, and the tDowy MeBpilus, 
whieh Ibey destroy by sucking tbe 
aip out of the bnmehee. The only 
vwf to gel rid of them is lo truh and 
bruiL the bimnobeB with soft Boap 
and walci in minier and ipting. — 
Sec Aphii. 

CaEERy. — See Ceraiub. 

Chuiht Bi¥ and CasMV Liubfl. 
— 01<l EugUBh umei for the commoii 
Lau»]. 

CHiHoHa'NTHDs, — CalycAnlhcit. 

(Cali/ednihui pracox), and its va- 



•*• coatemtory; for tliouyb bardy 



enough to auod our wi 

open air, yet from tbeir ' 

flowei^ being produced ji 

January, and Pebruari, t 

liable lo be injured by tlie froa 

ihriTB in nlmoit any eoil, but prefHifl 

a mixluro of loata and pe&t. TbejK T 

are readily im'reased by laycra. u " 

cuttings of the young ivood, whiff 

planted in uud under a bcll-gla» 

strike freely. Tbe large-flowered v«- 

flowere, but they are lesB Iragnnt. 
Chihi AaTen.— SecCiuJBTEFuna. 
eniNt BoBi.— See Rosi. • 

CHiNiRTsEe.— TheOrknlalplaMr J 
CHiNimipiN.— Dwarf Cheslaut. am 
CuioHA'NTHint.— OHnot.— C. utnHfl 
tlinioa, the Fringe Tree, is a l>ig«.^ 
shrub, well deserving a (toce in all 
peat bnrdera, bulh for the beauty of 
iCB white frlnge-like flowers, and for 

thoae of Magndlia grandifi6n, and 
die off of a fine rich yellow. It i> 
reulily increased by kyers or seeds, 
and it may also be grafted or budded 

when it will form a fine object for » ■ 
lawn, or for the ccnmi of a flowv- J 
bed. ■ 

Carao'ini. — Geatianea. — Green^S 
house plants of abort duration, aii4' | 



strike freely 






gliBs. C. fruliieeiit, nith rose- 
coloured flowers, and iti varielT, 
with white flowers, are tbe moat de- 
sirable species, and may be eauly pro- 
cured fiom the nurseries. They are 
also frequently raiaed trom Cape 
seeds, the pUnla being all indigencna 
at the Cape uf G ood Hope. 

Beautirul New Hollan<! shrubs, thriw J 

Ing well in an equal mixture of I 

sand, and peat. Tliey are readily in- 1 

beU-gUes, or bi weAs, iilivcb ate tn- | 



ch&tsa'nthemum. 
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<)veQtly ripened in abundance. All 
die species are worth cultivating ; and 
they are interesting, not only for their 
beanty, but for their name. Labil- 
lardiere had been wandering in New 
South Wales for several days in great 
distress for water, all the springs he 
found being too brackish to drink; 
when, at last, he and his companions 
found a fresh-water spring. Near 
the spring grew some of these plants, 
which LabUlardiere named Cbon/ze- 
ma, from two Greek words, signify- 
ing to dance with joy from drinking. 
Christmas Rose.— See Hellb'bo- 

RUS. 

Christ*s Thorn.— See Paliurus. 

Chrysa'nthbmum.— ComposiUB. — 
C «t7ien«e, the Chinese Chrysanthe- 
mum, and its varieties, are well 
known, and have, for many years, 
attracted the attention of the cultiva- 
tor, on account of the great variety 
of their showy flowers, which are 
produced from October to December. 
They grow freely in any light rich 
8oi1, and are readily increased by 
suckers, division of the roots, layers, 
and cuttings, which flower the same 
year they are struck ; and they are 
some of those plants that derive great 
advantage from frequent shiftin;;. 
When this is neglected, the stalks 
are apt to become long and weak, 
with few or no branches ; and as the 
flowers are always terminal, they are 
consequently few also. Taking off 
the points of the shoots will make 
the plants bushy, but it will have a 
tendency to prevent their flowering ; 
but repeatedly changing the pots 
always into one only a little larger, 
will not only make the plants bushy, 
but induce them to flower abundantly. 
When this mode of culture has been 
neglected, the Chrysanthemums should 
be planted against a wall, or pegged 
down over a bed in the flower-garden; 
and by slightly protecting them dur. 
jog frotty nights, tbey wiii frequently 



continue in flower till January or 
February. The varieties are conti- 
nually changing, new ones being 
raised every year ; but nearly all the 
kinds may be classed in one or other of 
the following seven divisions, — theRa. 
nunculus-flowered, the Incurved, the 
China Aster-flowered, the Marigold- 
flowered, the Clustered, the Tasseled, 
and the Quilled. The best annual 
Chrysanthemums are C. tricolor^ L., 
(C. carinatum, Schou.,) with white, 
yellow, and purple flowers, and C. 
conmarium^ L., with yellow flowers, 
both of which are quite hardy, and 
well worth a place in the flower^ 
garden. Seeds may be procured from 
all the seedsmen. 

Chryso'coma. — Comp6sita» — 
Goldy-Locks. Low soft-wooded shrubs 
from the Cape, with yellow flowers. 
They thrive well in a mixture of 
loam and peat, and are readily in- 
creased by cuttings. The herbaceous 
plants which were formerly included 
in this genus, are now removed to 
the genera Linosyris, Euthamia, 
and Bigelovia, These are all natives 
of North America, and all hardy 
perennials, which will grow in any 
common soil, and are speedily propa- 
gated by division of the roots. 

Chrysb^is. — See Eschscholtzia. 

ChrysosplbVium. — Sajfifragete. 
— Golden Saxifrage. Herbaceous 
plants, with yellow flowers, natives of 
Britain, North America, and Nepal, 
not growing more than 4 or 5 inches 
high. They are rather difficult to 
cultivate, but succeed best in a moist 
shady situation, near a rivulet, or at 
the foot of rock-work, or in a grotto. 
They should be grown in a mixture 
of loam and peat, and are propagated 
by division of the roots. 

Chymoca'rpds.— Tropdolea. — C 
pentaphyllus is the new name for 
Tropa^olum pen(apK^Uum« ^V^ 
general ap^eaxvckce ol xJcv^ ^«»^ x*,- 
•embloA lYwX ol Ttotp«o\uhv \T\t<>V»- 
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>r petuli, 
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Ulif oionrpus. I Re ra»l of Ihe Rilt 
atlD Bomewhat icseoilileg a, po'ita. 
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nocarptia penlaptyllui is a beauii- 
fiil climbing )iknl from BuEiiasAyies. 
growing freely ia undy peal and 
loam, In the open air, if planted 

npidly, aud prodiirrB a ptafuBian of 
led and green lloneridutii^ Ihe whole 
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to tend up Iheir flowiMtalki. Nearly 
all the bnuliriil purple- flowered kisaa 
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a native of the Ciinaiie!. The fineit 
hthrida are C. Waterhausiana,C. 
HcBilertotiii, and the kind called 
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but some are tall handsome shruba, 
BQch as tbe Gum Cistus (C. cype- 
riua and C. ladanifenu), and the 
purple-flowered Cistus (C. purpu- 
reus). The dwarf kinds being ge> 
nerally rather tender, will require a 
slight protection during severe winters, 
when they are planted out on rock- 
work. 

Ci'thus, L. — Aurantiacea. — The 
genaa Citrus includes oranges, le- 
mons, limes, citrons, shaddocks, &c., 
all well desenring cultivation, both 
for their flowers and their fruit, but 
of which only a few kinds of oranges 
and lemons are generally grown. 
They all thrive well in a mixture of 
rich loam with a little rotten dung ; 
bat great care is necessary not to over- 
pot them, or give them too much water 
when not in a growing s'ate. On the 
Continent, they are indeed frequently 
kept during winter in a cellar, almost 
without either light or water, and 
brought into the open air during sum- 
mer. The differeiit species and va- 
Tietiefl are generally propagated by 
budding, grafting, and inarching on 
the common lemon, which grows 
readily from seed. The best time to 
do this is in February or March, 
when the grafts, &c. will take well. 
and in a very short time ; and if 
grafted on good strong stalks, they 
will make handsome plants by tbe 
autumn. As soon as the grafting 
or budding has been performed, the 
plants should be set in a close 
frame on a moderate hotbed ; but 
not plunged into it, as, from the 
tenderness of their routs, that might 
injure them. Oranges are also fre- 
quently raised from seeds ; but unless 
they are budded or grafted when 
about two years old, it will be 
many years befoi-e they flower. Orange 
treea may also be propagated by cut- 
tings, which are best of the old wood, 
struck in sand in a gentle bottom 
bMt, ^d shaded. PUmta raised in 



this manner flower and fruit mnch 
sooner than any others, but tbey 
scarcely ever attain a large size. 

Cla'rku . — Onagracea, — Beauti- 
ful hardy annuals, with rose-coloured, 
white, and purple flowers, natives of 
California, requiring the same treat- 
ment as the other Califomian annuals. 
They may, however, be sown in spring ; 
and as, when this is the case, they are 
apt to become drawn up, the general 
appearance of the bed is much im- 
proved by sowing mignionette with 
the Clarkia seeds in March or April. 

Clary. — See Salvia. 

Clay. — (See Earths.) 

Clayto'ku. — PortuUxea, — 
Hardy herbaceous plants, some annual 
and some perennial, with pretty pink 
and white flowers, but having rather 
a weedy appearance. They grow best 
in a peat border, and are increased 
by seeds, which sometimes ripen in 
abundance. 

Clf/matis. — Ranunculacea. — > 
Half-hardy and hardy climbers ; shrub- 
by and herbaceous ; with white and 
purple flowers. They are all most 
desirable plants, of the easiest culture 
in any light rich soil ; and readily 
propagated by cuttings of the young 
wood, or seeds, which are frequently 
ripened plentifully. C. JiMda^ with 
white flowers; C. Sieboldtiiy with 
white and purple flowers, and C. cm- 
ruiea, with beautiful violet blue 
flowers, are among the handsomest of 
conservatory climbers, and when 
planted out in the open air, with their 
roots protected, they frequently come 
into blossom early in March. C, 
viticeUa^ and its varieties, C-fi&mr 
muhf C. Hendersonii^ and C. cy^ 
Undrica are all quite hardy, and 
form most beautiful objects when 
trained over lattice-work, or baskets 
in the flower-garden ; and no gardea, 
however small, ought to be without 
one or more of these species. 

Clbo'ms. — Capparidea*-^ SpUn- 
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ode'ndiiuh. — Verbenacea. — 
Very ornamenMl eiovt ihnibs, chiefly 
niliiea of tho Tropic*. Tliey all 
grgn freely id ■ light ricli loil, cDDi- 
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iiiquirB frequent ehifling from imall 
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CLmtTi ii the grand repilatOT of 
regebible cnUnrc ; and the garden 
md landscape aeenery of every coun- 
[ry depends &r more oa the climate 
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last mode is never wanting, whichever 
of the former modes may he adopted. 
The moistnre of the atmosphere in 
plant-structures is maintained hy 
watering the plants ; and hy keeping 
the surface of the ground and floor 
more or less moistened with water, 
according to the height of the tempe- 
rature. The motion of the air is not 
in general considered of great import- 
ance, and is generally only effected in 
fine days when the house can he 
opened, and the external air freely 
admitted ; hut a mode of heating has 
recently been invented by Mr. Penn, 
of Lewisham, by which means a per- 
petual circulation of air is kept up 
night and day ; and which, indepen. 
dentiy altogether of its effect on the 
plants, so lessens the feeling of heat 
to the human frame, that the tempe- 
rature of eighty degrees in houses 
where the air is charged with mois- 
ture, is found to be as agreeable as 
that of sixty degrees, the common 
temperature of comfortable living- 
rooms. 

Climbino Plants are those plants 
that raise themselves from the ground 
by attaching themselves to whatever 
objects may be near them. One class 
of climbers attach themselves by ten- 
drilsy such as the vine, and the pas- 
sion flower ; others by the footstalks 
of leaves, as in the nasturtium, and 
some species of clematis ; another class 
twine their stems round objects, such 
as the convolvulus ; while some at- 
tach themselves by small root-like 
bodies, such as the common ivy, and 
the Ampel6psis, or Virginian creeper ; 
and others raise themselves by as- 
cending through other plants, such as 
the common nightshade in hedges, or 
the plant called the Duke of Argyle*s 
tea-tree, Lydum bdrbarum. The 
twiners may be supported by single 
rods ; but all the others, excepting 
those which support themselves in the 
utMnnw of the ivy, require bnuached 



stakes, such as the sticks put into 
rows of peas ; while plants of the na- 
ture of ivy, require a wall, a rock, or 
the rugged trunk of a tree. In gene- 
ral, all climbing plants, when they are 
not furnished with the means of rais- 
ing themselves up, extend their shoots 
along the surface of the ground, when 
they become what are called trailers, 
or they root into it like the ivy, and 
become what are called creepers. 
Climbing plants are of singular use in 
gardening for covering walls, orna- 
menting trellis-work, arcades, veran- 
das, or ornamental props, in the form 
of cones, pyramids, parasols, &c. 

CliVea. — Amaryllidacem. — An 
imperfect bulb, or leek-rooted plant, 
of easy culture in the greenhouse in 
loamy soil ; it preserves its deep green 
foliage all the year, and sends up 
strong stems bearing red and yellow 
flowers from May to August. 

Clinto'nia. — Lobeliacem. — Beau- 
tiful little annuals, flowering profusely 
the whole summer. They are na- 
tives of California, but will bear heat 
better than the generality of annuals 
from that country. They are genew 
rally raised on a hotbed (the seeds 
being sown in February), and planted 
out in May ; but they may be sown 
in the open border in April. They 
require a very rich soil, consisting of 
one part of sandy loam, two of vege- 
table mould, and one of rotten ma- 
nure ; or, where vegetable mould can- 
not readily be procured, of equal parts 
of sandy loam and manure ; and they 
should be constantly watered while 
they arc growing. The seed pod is 
below the flower, and looks like its 
footstalk. If the seeds are sown in 
pots as soon as they arc ripe, and kept 
in shelter all the winter, they will be 
ready for planting out into beds or 
boxes, for a veranda or balcony, in 
March or April, and tbey ^Ibe \«>k- 
liantly mfloN»eT\s^'i^«^ \ ^\A\^^ «s^ 
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means of its own tendrils ; butit is ge- 
nerally better either to nail it, or to tie 
it to any projecting parts with strands 
of bast-mat. The roots may be either 
in the open ground, in the fi'ee soil of 
the conservatory, or in a pot ; hut in 
the latter case they should be allowed 
abundance of room, and the pot 
should be well drained. The plant 
may also be treated either as an an- 
nual, a biennial, or a perennial, ac- 
cording to convenience. When treated 
as an annual, the seeds should be 
sown on a hotbed in February ; and 
the plants should be transplanted into 
pots, and afterwards into the open 
ipround, where they are to flower, in 
April or May. When the plant is 
grown as a biennial, the seeds should 
be sown as soon as they are ripe in 
pots, and the young plants should be 
kept under shelter in a room or green- 
house during winter, tran^plnnting 
them two or three times, till spring, 
when tbey should be removed lo the 
open ground, or to a lai^er pot, for 
flowering. It may also be treated as 
A perennial, when cuttings should be 
•truck in autumn under a bell-glas.^, 
and the pots plunged into a hotbed or 
tan-pit ; or, if the plants be growing in 
the open air, layers may be made by 
pegging down the lower shoots of the 
growing plants on the ground, and 
leaving them in the open garden j 
only taking care to protect them, after 
tbey are separated from the psirent 
plant, by a hand-glass during winter. 
Till lately, C, scandena was the 
only species of the ginus known ; but 
in the autumn of lH39,an<< thespiing 
of 1840, some other species have been 
raised from Mexican seeds sent home 
by Mr. Hartweg, one of the botanical 
collectors employed to collect new 
plants by the London Horticultuml 
Society. The common Cohaea is also 
a native of Mexico, where it is called 
by a Spanish name, figuifyiog the 
vjoht-bcuiog Ivy, 



CocciMBLLA. — Under this name na- 
turalists distinguish the little beetles 
generally called lady-birds, or lady- 
cows. They creep slowly when in 
their perfect state, and they aregene- 
rally found on the ground ; and though 
they fly fast and well, they are rarely 
seen on the wing. They do no in- 
jury to plants, either in their larva or 
their perfect state ; and when the per- 
fect beetle is found on a plant, it is 
to And a place where it can lay ita 
eggs. Instinct teaches it to visit 
those plants most infested with aphides, 
for it is on these noxious insects that 
the larva of the lady-bird feeds ; and 
consequently, the eggs of that insect, 
which are of a bright yellow, are al- 
ways found on the leaves of diioots 
the points of which are covered with 
the green fly. The larvae are flattisb, 
fleshy grubs, tapering to the tail ; they 
have six legs, and are very active. 
Some years lady^birdsaie much more 
numerous than in others ; but their 
numbers are always found to bear a 
proportion to those of the aphides on 
which they feed. In France and 
Germany, no peasant will kill them, 
because they are considered to be sa- 
cred to the Holy \ irgin ; whence, no 
doubt, they have received the naine 
of lady- bird. When these insects are 
caught, they fold up their legs, and 
emit a yellow fluid from their joints, 
which has a very unpleasant smell ; 
but which is so far from being injuri- 
ous, that it is considered a remedy for 
the tooth -ache. Sometimes the coun- 
try people even crush the poor beetle, 
and apply it to a hollow tooth, to pre- 
vent it from aching ; and thus, as 
in many other cases, in the hope of 
an imaginary good, they do them- 
selves a real evil ; as of course, it is 
the interest of all amateurs of garden- 
ing, and particularly all lovers of 
roses, to protect the lady-birds. 
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; Root. — See ALKcrais, 
I'mu.— Scrophularinea. — 
Califoriiian annuals, of great beauty, 
and well deserving cultivation. The 
faandsomeat species are C Mcolor, 
and C, helerophylla, which are very 
nearly allied ; and which, if sown in 
' grown in rich louay 
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tame, and they are smaller plants, 
with rather small^ but bright-coloured 
flowers. They grow best in stiff clay. 
For the general culture of the genus, 
see Califohnian Annuals. 

CoLLo^MiA. — PolemoniaceiB, — 
Hardy annuals, natives of Cali- 
fornia, but scarcely worth growing, 
from their coarse and weedy appear- 
ance. C coccinea is, perhaps, the best. 

Coltsfoot. — See Tussila^oo. 

Columbine. — See Aquilb\}ia. 

CoLu^EA. — Leguminosem, — The 
Bladder Senna. Large deciduous 
hardy shrubs, growing and flowering 
freely in any common soil. C <yrU' 
into is the smallest and the hand- 
somest species. They are all propa- 
gated by layers or cuttings. 

CoMBRE^uM. .^ Combretaceas. — 
Splendid climbing stove-shrubs, na- 
tives of Sierra Leone, where they sup- 
port themselves by means of a very 
curions kind of hook, formed by the 
persistent footstalks of the withered 
leaves. The principal kinds are C, 
purpureum, C, comosum, and C, 
grafuUfibrum, They are all very 
beautiful, and all require to be grown 
in a mixture of loam and peat. They 
are propi^ted by cuttings or layers. 
Though generally grown in a stove, 
they may be made to flower in a 
greenhouse, or in the open air. See 
Allamanda. 

CoMMELi^NA. — Cowiwi^/wedf.— Pe- 
rennial and annual plants, hardy and 
tender, with beautiful bright blue 
flowers. C, ccel^stist L., has tuberous 
roots, but it may be raised from seed, 
by sowing it in a hotbed early in the 
season, and turning it out into the 
open border in common garden soil, 
tolerably rich, during the summer ; 
and in autumn its tuberous roots may 
be taken up, and preserved during the 
winter, to be replanted in the open 
ground in spring ; or they may be 
protected by covering the ground with 
. ashes or sand. 



Cona'nthsra. — AsphodekmetB. — 
Chilian bulbs, requiring the green* 
house ; useful from their small sta- 
ture, which seldom exceeds six inches, 
and from their producing their blue 
flowers in March. 

CoMPOsiTiK. — The composite flow- 
ers, such as the daisy, are in &et 
heads of flowers, composed of hun- 
dreds of little flowers or florets, as 
they are called by botanists, each of 
which has its corolla, stamens, pistil, 
and fruit. The central part, which 
in the daisy is yellow, is called the 
disk, and the florets composing it are 
nearly tubular; while the outer part, 
whicb \d. the daisy is white, is called 
the ray, and its florets are ligulate, or 
flat and open at the extremity, and 
tubular at the base. In manyspecies^ 
the seeds are crowned with a kind of 
feathery wing, like those of the Dan- 
delion, which botanists call the pappus. 

Compost-Ground. — <- A space in 
some secluded part of a garden, near 
the hothouses and pits, and near the 
tool-house and reserve ground, in 
which different kinds of soils, manures, 
and composts are prepared and kept. 
Though secluded, it should not be 
shaded altogether from the sun ; and 
the ground should be drained, in 
order that the manure, &c., may not 
be soaked with moisture. 

Compost. — ^This word is applied to 
any soil that is composed of several 
different ingredients ; such as sand, 
loam, and peat, or vegetable mould, 
&c. These mixed soils are found to 
be much better for plants than any 
soil conusting of only one material ; 
and thus, whenever choice plants are 
to be grown, directions are generally 
given for making a compost for them. 
In all large gardens, heaps of several 
difierent kinds of earths are kept in 
the reserve ground, ready for mixing 
as they may be required; but in 
small suburban gardens, peat, loam, 
and aand will sufSoe. These ^oilt 
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weaker. This, to a certain extent, 
takes plaee in all conservatories, and 
n nnaYoidable. Tne only remedy for 
the evil, is occasionally to cut in the 
large roots of the stronger plants, and 
prune in their tops, and every six or 
■even years to take up all the plants, 
excepting, perhaps, some of the 
climbers, and to renew the soil, and 
re-plant either with the same or with 
other plants, or with part of both. 
The pillars which support the roof, 
and, to a certain extent, the under side 
of the rafters, may be clothed with 
creepers; but great care must be 
taken that these do not exclude too 
much light from the plants beneath 
them, which may always be known 
by the etiolated sickly appearance of 
the latter. The roost suitable plants 
for conservatories are those that 
flower in the winter season, or very 
early in spring ; such as the Acacias, 
Camellias,Melaleucas, Metrosideroses, 
Banksias, Oleanders, &c. ; and for 
climbers, the Kennedias, Zychyas, 
Hardenbergias, Bignonias, Tecomas, 
IpomsBss, Cobtta, Pussifloras, Tacso- 
nia, Clematisea, &c. 

CoNVALLA^RiA. — Smilocem, — The 
Lily of the Valley. A well-known 
and very fragrant little flower, re- 
quiring a shady situation, and rather 
a moist soil, which should be tolerably 
light. The plant will grow under 
the drip of trees, and it is increased 
by dividing the root. 

Convolvulus. — Convolvuiaceo!. 
—Well-known splendid climbing 
plants, hardy and half-hardy, annual 
and perennial. They all require a 
rich but light soil, and will grow 
well in a compost of equal parts of 
heath mould and loam, enriched with 
about the proportion of a fourth part 
to the whole, of decayed leaves, or 
thoroughly rotten manure ; and they 
should be trained against stakes or 
trellis-work, as their stems are too 
feeble to support themselves. Most 



of the tender kinds of Convolvulus 
were separated from it by Linnnus, 
and formed into the genus Ipoma^Om 
All the stove kinds may be made to 
flower in the oiien air, during sum- 
mer, by contriving to keep the roots 
in heat (see Allah anda) ; and the 
hardy speties only require sowing in 
the open ground. 

Coral trrb. — See Erythrina. 

CoRBULARiA. — Mr. Haworth's 
name for one of the new genera he 
formed out of Narcissus. 

Co'kchoros. — Til aeea. — Hot- 
house plants, not sufficiently orna- 
mental to be worthy of general culti- 
vation. For the well-known Japan 
half-hardy shrub, generally called 
Corchorus, see Kbrria. 

CoRBo'psis. — Compositof. — Most 
of the showy annuals formerly known 
by this name, are now called Calliop- 
sis, while most of the perennial spe- 
cies are still left iu the former genus. 
For the difference between the deri- 
vation of the two names, and the 
culture of the annual species, see 
C4LL10PSIS. The perennial kinds are 
quite hardy ; but as they are tall- 
growing spreading plants, they require 
a great deal of room, and should be 
planted at the back of the borders. 
They Mill grow in any common soil ; 
and they are propagated by division of 
the roots. 

CoRiA^RiA — Coriacea. — The myr- 
tle-leaved Sumach. A dwarf shrub, 
with handsome leaves, and but small 
flowers. It will grow in any com- 
mon soil, and is increased by division 
of the roots. 

CoRMs. — Solid bulbs, such as the 
Crocus, the different kinds of Morseas, 
Babianas, and most of the Iridace«. 
Bulbs are of three kinds : those which 
have a number of coats, or skins, one 
within the other, like the Hyacinth, 
which are called tunicated bulbs ; 
those which cousist of a number of 
scales, only attached at the base, like 



Dr. Lindle^ doci not allow ts be 
bulbf, but calls undeipvund Bleme. 
CarniB do cot require Ukiag up to 
orien as bulbs ; and when they are 

JQ tlie gnmndf tbcyahould ht plantpd 
from four to iix inches deep at fiiit ; 
u every year ■ new corm will form 
above the old one ; and tbn 
plsuled too n«r tbe snrEice, the i 
in a few ye»u, will bo pushed o 
the ground. 

Corn CiKEi.ii;.-8ee Githack) 
Cdhneluh Cbrokv.— See Coi 
Cdhh Flic.— See Gudiolds. 
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of tlirir wood.and for the great length 
of lime which their seeds will remain 
in the ground before the; come up. 
On this account, when any kind of 
ConioB is to be raised from leed, the 
seeds should be ilcF|>ed in water be- 
fore towing ; but, generally s|>eaking, 
all the kinds are propagated by lajen 
or cutting! of the old wood, both oE 
wkich strike root frcelj. C. jJd- 
rirfo is generally grown in peat, in a 
■hellercd sit uatioD, and thrives best 



a hedge-plant It will 
L any garUen soil, and is prop^ 
iy cuicings of the ripe wood or 
C.glatma, which is anati™ 
nee, hu hluieh-green loavea, 
ilowJlowetB, which are fragrant 

It flowers early and freely, 
and IQougb genemll]' kept in the 
greenhouse. It is very nearly hardy. 
The soil ahould be a Gandy loam, 
mixed with a fourtli port of vegDIabls 

pals should be well driiined. It u 
propagated by seeds, wliicb it ripens 
in abundance, or by cuttings in sand, 
under a hail-glass. 

CoRBJi'i Hulacca. — Dwarf 

greenhouse shruhsj with leathery- 
leaves, which are genemlly cither 
brown or white on tlie under sur^LCe. 
The flowen are tubular ; those of C. 
alia, and C. ri/a, which are white, 
being much less so than the others 
Several new species, or hybrids, havi 
itroduced since 1845; but they 
most nearly allied to C. tpe- 
All the species and varieties 
Bower abundantly ; [irsducipg in a 
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gTMnhouae a constant succession of 
flowers fipom November to Jane. Tbey 
require an airy^ but a somewbat 
shaded, situation. Tbe pots should 
be well drained, and the soil should 
be heath mould, mixed with a little 
loam. 

Gorta'nthes. — Orehidaeea. — 
Helmet-flower. •— C, maeriinthaf 
Lindl. — (Gongbra fnacrdniha^ H.) 
has a most singular red and yellow 
flower, part of which resembles a 
skeleton's head, with the Tertebrse 
of the neck, and part two folded 
bats' wings. The plant is grown in a 
pot in sandy peat, mixed with lime 
rubbish ; and the soil is raised above 
tbe level of the pot, as the flower- 
stalk bangs down from the root. It 
is a native of the West Indies ; and, 
like most other of the tropical Or- 
chidaceay it requires abundance of 
heat and moisture to throw it into 
flower. 

CoRYUA^ LIS. — FumariacecB. — The 
plants composing this genus were for- 
merly considered to belong to Fumci- 
rta, the Fumitory, but tbey have 
been separated on account of the dif- 
ferent conformation of the capsule. 
C glaiica^ which is the most com- 
mon species, is an annual from North 
America, which may be sown at al- 
most any season, and in any soil and 
situation. C claviculhta, is a Bri- 
tish climber, also an annual, and 
pretty from the abundance of its small 
white flowers. It is of very rapid 
growth, and it is useful in covering a 
trellis, &c., from the number and 
dense habit of growth of its leaves. 
It grows best in a poor sandy or gra- 
velly soil. 

CoRYLus. — Ameniacea or Cufu- 
Hfera, — ^The botanic name of the 
Hazel, Filbert, &c. The species are 
generally shrubs; but C. colurna^ 
the Constantinople nut, is a large 
tree. — See Hazf.l. 

Cortsa'mthus.-^ Orchidkcea, -* 



Terrestrial orchidaceous plants, from 
New Holland, which will grow in the 
open air in England, if protected from 
frost during winter. They have dark 
brown flowers, and are so seldom 
cultivated, that they would not have 
been mentioned in the present work, 
had it not been to prevent them from 
being confounded with Coryanthes, a 
genus of Stove Orchidaceee, from the 
West Indies. 

Co'sMEA, orCo'sMos.— Composiia, 
— Mexican plants, generally grown as 
annuals, but which have tuberous 
roots like tbe Dahlia, and may be 
treated like that plant. The flowers 
are very showy, and of a reddish 
purple; and the seeds, when the 
plants are grown as annuals, should be 
sown in March or Aprilt in the open 
ground ; or in autumn, if the young 
plants can be protected during win- 
ter. The plants will grow four or 
five feet high in any common garden 
soil. 

Cotonea'ster. — Rosacea. — Small 
trees and shrubs, natives of Europe 
and India, formerly considered to be- 
long to the same genus as the Medlar. 
They are all well deserving of culti- 
vation in shrubberies, for their bright 
scarlet or black fruit, and their pretty 
white or pink flowers. Tbe Nepal 
species, C. frigida, C, afftnis^ C. 
acuminhta^ and C nummulhriay 
are the most ornamental. Crotun^ 
difilia, and C, microphylla, also 
natives of Nepal, are remarkable for 
their thick leathery evergreen leaves, 
their snow-white flowers, and their 
profusion of bright scarlet fruit. Both 
the latter species form dwarf spread- 
ing shrubs, and are very ornamental 
for a lawn. All the species are 
hardy, and will grow in any common 
soil ; and they may all be propagated 
by seeds, layers, cuttings, or gnifting 
on the common quince or hawthorn. 

COTTOM-ORASS. ScO ErIOPHORUM. 

CoTTLB^DON. — CrassuUusetB, — N»- 
r 
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by CDttingt, n 



at lut. very little it 
not oflener tlian oDca 
planli are propagated 
lieh ahould be laid on 
ihiw diys 10 dry be- 
fore planting, or they wiil roi. When 
planti of Ccnuiila are not well drained, 
or itilsgnai 

■ ■ ■ ■ Hand ia 

rety npt ts 



tOng n 



(.orth CI 
plant called Vboub'i 






Co'tull — CompnailiB. — Hardy 
and tendor annuals, of which, " 
a&rea, L,, the flowers of which 
like little golden bulle, is the only 
one worth cultivating. It will groc 

■luiree lobe sown in March, with the 
usual trentmeat of lisrdy anouois. 

Cow- ITCH See Mdco'hi. 

Cowslip. — Primulacea.— P 
mala virU, the cammDn Cowslip 
a »oU-kna»n Bri^sh plant, whi 
when culiivnted iu gardens, shoi 
be growQ in a loamy soil snd ehel- 1 
tered utuatiou. 

CuHOBiu.— See Oduhiuh. 

Ctti'sBiiLi. — Craasuleoia — Sne- 
calcDt grconhouie plants, natives of 
tliD Cape of Good Hope, with heads of 
red or white flowen. Theyihould 
be grown in sandy loam, and lime or 
bricli rubbish, and the pots should be 
well drained. Like alt the Cape 
plants, allthekindsofCnusuU should 



, adopted by tnanv persana, and the 
i pUsta are still generally called Criii' 

collections. 

CaiT«'0U8. — Raaacea. — Tho 
comniDii Hawthorn, C. Oiyaeiatha, 
is so well knowu for its frognrnt i 
beautiful flowers, that most persooi 



Tcral of the North Jl 



uid they all flower and : 
aleg. Almost ail the flon 






purple, 



leyeU 




The fruit 

that of C. ipallmlita, nUich ii 
than a grain of mustard-see . 
it C. MsiXicaaa, which is nearly 
rge ai a golden pippin, 'pio 
fruit of C. Axarolwi, C. Aronia, and 
C. laaacelifalia, all hspi and yellow, 
id that of C. odoialiisima, a( a 
[ight coral colour, are ail very good 
1 eat ; and many persona do not di*- 
like the haws of the common baw- 
n. There are nearly a hundred 
ircnt kinds of Cratie'gus, including 
hybrids and varieties; and of j 
these, thiny-ouo ore varietiei of the ' 




ca^T^'ous. 
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common hawthorn. The handsomest 
gpedes for their flowers, are the red- 
blossomed and donble-flowered haw- 
thorns; the handsomest for their 
leaves, are the dififerent kinds of cock- 
apur thorn (C. erus-galli), C, 
punctata, C. pyrifilia^ C, prunu 
folia (the leares of which die off 
of a deep red)» and C. Leeana: 
and the most curious for their fruit 
are C, DouglassUf C. Mexicana 
and C. orienialis. The earliest- 
flowering in spring are C. purpHreay 
and C. ntgraj the latter of which 
is said to attract nightingales ; and the 
Glastonbury thorn, a variety of the 
common Hawthorn, often flowers at 
Christmas. C. 0»yacdrUhap^ndula, 
and C O. regtna. Queen Mary's 
thorn, have both pendulous branches ; 
and C. O. stricta and C. tanaceii- 
fiUa grow stiff and upright, like a 
Lombudy poplar. C tanacetifolui 
and C. odorattssima have bluish- 
green leaves, which look as though 
they had been slightly powdered ; 
and C. crus-galli splendensy and 
several other kinds, have their leaves 
of a shining dark blackish green. 
C. pyracantha is an evergreen, and 
has a very good effect when trained 
against a wall, from its shining leaves, 
its bunches of pure white flowers^ and 
its brilliant scarlet fruit, which are 
BO abundant in winter as to induce the 
French to call the plant ^uwon ar- 
dent, or the Burning Bush. 

All the species of Crats^s will 
grow well in any soil that is naturally 
dr^i^ but if planted in marshy ground, 
they will bo stunted in their growth^ 
and their leaves and firuit will become 
spotted and unhealthy. The common 
Hawthorn is propagated by seeds, 
which often lie two years in the 
ground before they germinate, if not 
prepared before sowing, by being suf- 
fered to lie for several months in 
what is called a rot heap ; and which 
is often turned over during that time, 



to prevent the seeds from having 
their vital powers destroyed by the 
heat generated by fermentation. The 
finer kinds of thorns are generally 
grafted or budded on seedlings of the 
common Hawthorn. 

Creeping Cbrbus. — Cereus flO' 
gelliformis. A succulent plant with 
long round pendant stems, beautiful 
pink flowers, and dark purple eatable 
fruit. For the culture, &c., see 
Cereus. 

Crepis. — Composita, — Annual, 
biennial, and perennial plants, natives 
of Europe, of easy culture in any com. 
monsoil. The two kinds most common 
in gardens are, however, now removed 
to other genera; C.6ar6ato, the yellow 
hawkweed, being now made Tolpis 
barbata, and Crepis rubra, the red 
hawkweed, being now called Bork- 
hausia rubra. The first kind only 
requires sowing in the open groimd 
with the other annuals in March or 
April, and may be transplanted if 
necessary ; the second is also quite 
hardy, but it should be sown where it 
is to remain, as it does not well bear 
transplanting. 

Cress Rocket. — See Yella. 

Cri^num. — Amaryllidaceat. — 
Stove bulbous-rooted, lily-like plants, 
with very long leaves and large white 
flowers, which in some species are 
firagrant. The plants should be grown 
in rich loam mixed with a little peat 
and sand, and allowed plenty of pot- 
room. They are increased by suck- 
ers, which are produced very sparingly. 
Several of the plants which are called 
by some botanists Crinum, are called 
by others Pancratium, or Amaryllis. 

Cro'cus. — Ir^Utcea, — There are 
nearly a hundred named kinds of Cro- 
cus, including hybrids and varieties ; 
but there are only about thirty distinct 
species. All the kinds have solid 
bulbs or corms, and they should not 

I be taken out of the ground oftener 
than once in three years, being rc- 
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plaDtedu loon u poBsible. The coni- 


Chdces, sr PoTBHEHDi.— BrokoB 




pien« of flowcr.pclB, bricki, or lilet, 


Chere ue muiy vorieliH, lU, ha-ireni. 




faaiiug in IhiMn Bome ghsde of liW 


Cbombhbdb differ from hybrids in 


miiodwilh white; C. venicolor, to 




whLcli diviaion belong llie biautiMlT- 


tilled U each olhcr ; a« two Tariedei 


feathered kindi of purple ; C. Sytorus, 


of ona ipeciet, two nearly allied spe- 


the Scotch cncoi. .[riptd white onii 


cies, &c. For the mode of making 


purple, (nd generill j the first lo flower 


these crosses, kb GintNiuH sod 


in spring; C. iu«inus. the doth of 


HvBBro. 


gold, itriped onuge sad ver; dark 


CROB9HORT.— See Chdcuhelu. 


purple ; C. luiphireui, icrj pide 




yclluw, OT eiHm-colouKd ; snd C. 


Herbaceoui plant!, nadTct of tbt 


littiu, the eomiDOB yellow. BeadeB 


Eaet and West Indies, and & few 


thwe, there is C. salivus, the lUtumn- 


ihrobs. natives of the Cape, will. 






Khieh i 



cultivated, on a large scale, 
parti of England, particularly near Saf- 
fron Waldcn in Essex, for its flowers, 
which, when dried, become saffron, 
and tie used in dyeing. There ire 
also lai^ plantations of uffron in 
France; but in that country the bulb 
ia freijueutly attacked by a fungus, 
which theFreni'b oil morl de ■i/rnn, 
which makes ii wither up, md perish. 
All tbe kinds of springcrocusei ahould 
be grown is light sandy loam well driun* 
ed, and they may be plnnted cither in 
rowa, or beds; or they may be made 
to form a kind of Anbesiiue pattern 
in the bordcn. 



I what) 



r the e 



he planted, the 

be cat of! till they begin I 



new bulb always forms nl 



will LbTe 






A 1 and fro, 



this habit of growth, 
ncrally planted three or loni mcnea 
deep. Crocuses, when in flower, are 
frequently doilroyed by sparrows, 
which peck at them, and the bulbi 
are oftan eaten by mice. They ripen 
ahnndsBte of seed, but the teedlingado 
sorrower till the third or fourth year. 



iDWy pea-flowers, generally either 



MosUy 
East Ii 
C.picU 



liogs of the young wood 

- Euphorbiiicra. - 
' of U 



(Codiffl 



South . 

\ pichim, Juss.) 
kable and ornaaieiiiu 
plant, from the brilliai 
IcaTcs, which are varisgited w!A 
Notches of scarlet, yellon, ai ' ' ' 
purple. Thisspeciesilioiililbt 
in lime-rubbish and peat, or i 
only, (ud the pote mnel t 
lirsined, or the leaves will so 
come freen, and lose their ' 
The Crotonoil ismadefiom 
nual species, C. Tigliftm, anatiseof 
the East Indiu. The tlinibby kind! 
propagated by enttings^ which 



bonld n 



Lt be struck ia 



Ciio'wii. — Aurocea. — An 

pretty Kew Holhind slimh, »hi 
will flower neatly all the year, 
should be grown i 



afVBSA. 
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iBtabb mould. Mad, and pwt, and 
tin pota moat ba wall diained ; at, 
though it reqmraa fraqoant watering, 
no plant tnffen more from the effects 
f water being aUbwad to lemain in a 
atagnant atatie about ita roots. When, 
em the leaTss tun yelloWy and the 
flowm drop off without expanding, 
the coltivator maj ML assured that 
there la some fiuilt in the draintge, 
and the plant should be repotted. It 
ia increaaed by cnttii^. 

CnowM Impxbial. -— See Futil. 



CmxHstAnfLLA^^^Rttlnhcea^ or Ga- 
ikeem, — The verj beautiful little 
plant called C. MtyUna, has brought 
this somewhat n^lected genus again 
into notice ; though Dr. lindley 
donbts^its belongii^ to the genus at alL 
As, howeva*, it is generally so called 
in gardens and nurseries, nothing 
fnr^r will be said here on the sub- 
ject. It is a hardy perennial, a na- 
tive fd mountains in Persia, growing 
about a foot high in any good 
garden soil, and well adapted for beds 
in • geometric flower-garden, from its 
profusion of bright pink flowers which 
it continues producing from June to 
September. It is well adapted for 
rpdc-work, and it is increased by di- 
Tiding the roots. 

CnrPTOGAMous Plants. — Mosses, 
ferns, lichens, and other plants, which 
do not produce any visible flowers. 

Cdckoo-flower. — Several sjHring- 
flowering British pUnts are known by 
this name, but that most commonly 
SP designated is Carddmine pra- 
iensis, 

Cucu^BALus. — Caryophpllaoea. — 
Wild British flowers, resembling the 
Silen^f or Catchfly. 

CdVhca. — Lythraeem, — South 
American plants, with very curious 
flowers, some of which are half-hardy 
annuals, and some stove-shrubs. They 
require a moist rich soil, and a shaded 
situation. 



Cosou^A. — Cojsoo/ottAieMt.~The 
Dodder. Parasitical plants, which are 
sometimes grown in greenhouses ; are 
objects of curiosity. When this is the 
case, the seeds should bo sown in a 
pot, in which is growing a common 
horse* shoe geranium {Pelargonium 
Monale). As soon as the seed of the 
CuBCuta begins to germinate, it sends 
out a delicate thread-like stem, which 
is leafless, and which soon coils itself 
round the stem and branches of the 
poor geranium, adhering to them by a 
number of wart-like protuberances, 
or suckers, which appear at intervals 
alei^ its stem. The root of the pa- 
rasite now withers, but the plant itself 
continues to thrive, as it feeds, vanu 
pire-like, on the sap of the poor ge- 
ranium; and it grows vigorously, 
producing abundance of leaves and 
flowers, while the geranium appears to 
sicken, its leaves turn yellow and 
drop off, and it finally virastes away. 
The geranium should be tall and 
much branched ; and when this is the 
case, the Cuscuta forms avery or- 
namental object, hanging down in 
graceful festoons, and producing abun- 
dance of its glossy pale blush-coloured 
flowers, which are very fragrant. 
Sometimes this parasite is propagated 
by shoots, which should be wrapped 
in wet moss, and tied on the plant to 
which they are to adhere. Two spe- 
cies of Cuscuta are natives of Britain, 
and are very troublesome in oat- 
fields ; but the other kinds are na- 
tives of the South of Europe and the 
tropics. The handsomest species, C 
verruebsa, is from Nepal. 

Custard Applb. — See Anona. 

Cuttings.— It may be received as 
a general principle, that all plants 
which produce shoots may be pro- 
pagated by cuttings; though some 
plants are much more difficult to pro- 
pagate in this manner than others. 
Generally speakii^, all the soft, 
wooded succulent plants, which have 



,m», (Ge« 



m,,) Fuel 



SDd V« 

rffiidily ; while lity, hard - wDodod 
plnnu, >uch sa Hestbs, and the dif- 
lerenl kinds of Epuris, me very 
difficult to elrikc. The u>ub1 direc- 
liont for striking cullingi are, to pnl 
Ihcm in pure EEnd, and lo caver tbem 
irith a bell-Elaai; and thi 



nllcuttioga, llmughit 



uethod «itli 



only« 



ential ( 



only le»f-hud«, and no flower- 
buds un them, 

:ingB which ate difBruh 
directed lo have botlom 

which they are planted are to he 
plunged into a hotbed, lliat the ati- 
laalob afTordrd by the heal may in- 



of thi 



some of the 

the lafesL 
jt just 



nail portion of tli 



1 ittached ta ihe cutting. The 
eBoot ihould be cut off with »hi 
gardenen call a clean cut (u, if it t 
bruiied, ol left jagged, or uneven, 
most probably will not grow) ; and 
should be planted in tandy toil, 1 
eniure diainage, hi the cutting wi 
rot, or, (> gardeners temi il, damp OIT, 



. taken that the 

hurne the tender rooiB of the 
Mr. Alemnder Fonyili, a 
ligent yonng gardener, re- 
Ihe fallowing plan :— Take 
uthed forty-eight sized pot, 
audpui Bomo pntihetds at the bottom, 
' the uiual manner. Then take a 
de-moulhed email Eiity, and put a 
^ceofclayiDlhclwttDni, toetnplhe 
le, and thenplaceitiuude the other, 
that the iDpi of both pots may he 
, a level. The EpBce between the 
■a muat then be filled in nitb sand 




least likely to stnke ro 
fiom the uptight shooti 
of the pi an I : thangh thii 

wooded kinds, which 
may be divided into sevetal 
all of which will grow ; but 
the hard-wooded kinds, only 



cunnras. 
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fftmndf or into a hotbed, tnd coTered 
with a l^aat, or not, aooording to the 
mUore dT the cutting. In fig, 10, a 
•howi the clay stopping of the inner 
pot; 6y the drainage of the potsherds ; 
C the sand, or other soil, in which 
the cuttings are inserted ; and d, the 
water in the inner pot. 

Another method, which is shown 
in fig, 11, is to have a small pot 
(a sixty), 6, turned upside down in 
a laiger pot (a thirty-two), a, and 
to have the space e filled with small 

FIO. 11. 




rrm's modb op strikimo cuttimos. 

pebbles; e is a layer of peat earth 
or moss, and d a coyering of sand. 
This kind of pot is very useful for all 
cuttings that are liable to damp off, 
as the water trickles down through 
the pebbles ; and if the pot be placed 
in bottom heat, the hot rapour rises 
through the pebbles in the same way, 
without bumii^[ the roots. 

The following are the principal 
kinds of plants propagated by cuttings, 
divided into classes, each of which re- 
quires a different treatment : — Soft 
wooded greenhouse plants, such as 
Greraniums, Fuchsias, Brugmansias, 
Petunias, Verbenas, Tropeeolnms, 
Maurandyas, &c. These may have cut- 
tings taken off in spring, or at almost 



any period during summer, and planted 
in sandy soil, with or without a glass 
over them, and with or without bottom 
heat. They may be considered as 
the easiest of all cuttings to strike, 
the principal art consisting in cutting 
the shoot across, through, or imme- 
diately under the joint, with a clean 
cut, preserving a few of the leaves on, 
and making the lower end of the cut- 
ting quite firm in the sandy soil in 
which it is planted. In the summer 
time, such cuttings may be planted 
in the free soil ; and at other seasons, 
in order to admit of protection, in 
pots. In whichever mode they are 
planted, they must be kept in the 
shade, and in a uniform state in re- 
gard to moisture, till they have begun 
to grow. Their growing is an indica- 
tion of their having taken root, when 
they should be taken up, and each 
planted in a separate pot. 

Hard -wooded greenhouse plants, 
such as Camellias, Myrtles, evergreen 
Acacias, and most Cape and Australian 
shrubs, with comparatively broad 
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leaves, are a degree or two more difiS* 
cult to strike than Geraniums and 
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The points of the iboolt, 
ipiing growth haa been com- 
pleted, and before the young wood ii 
IhnrOBghly ripened, should bouaod; 
and the soil ihonld contain nliTge 
prDponiuD ofBaod, mi be thnrongbly 
drained. If cutliDgg of this kinil are 
put in during auiumn, they require to 
be kept tlirough the winter under glass, 
and Ibey will not produix roots till 
spring; but if the plants have made 
their growth, as most Australian 
shrubs do, in February or Mareh, and 
the cDltroga an taken oS and planted 



balUn-inch of their 



f- 



'fi-^~^:~<^:yyi. 


with a bell-glass, and placed in a 




fmme near the glass, and ehadeil. 




The best time for putting in Heath 




cuttinp is in December; whea plants. 




th»t have about half finished their 




powth, should be selected. Tlie 


Y 


cuttings ought not lo be more than 




one inch long; and even shorter 






in these months, IheT will root that 


leaves must then be clipped olf vith 


same season, and be tit to Iraniplant 




into amall puis in the course of tbe 


seissors, to about half the length of 


summer. To luxompllah tbis object. 


the cutting, or less; as the shortsT 




the .haok of the cutting, the quiekw 


foraard the pl»nla from which cut- 


it .Irikes, anrt there is less chance of 


tings are to be taken, by removing 


its rotting. Great care is necessary 


lUom from the greenhouse lo the hot- 


in clipping off these leaves, and cul- 


houw in January; and after they 


ling the euiUng across, so a> not in 


have made their shoets, to harden 


the slightest degree tu lacerate tfaa 


thene before making the cutting!, by 


bark, for the smallest wound or lac«- 


lemoving the plants back again to the 


ralioD will prove fiital to the cutting, 


pvFuhause. Most cuttings of this 


by allowing thu moisture to enter it} 


kind mqnirs to bo covered with a 


and thuBdimpitoff. This, after all* 


hand-glMB, aod home with a bell- 


is perhaps one of the principal re»»W 


glass. 


why so few, even of gardeners, etrikl 


Heilh-like plants, such as Erica, 


Heath cuttings well ; for the cutting* 


Epactis, Diosma, are among the most 


being very small and sureuleni, the 


JifKenlt to propigote by cuttings. 


operators are seldom sufficiently care- 


The points of the sbDoIs only are to 


ful in clipping oiT the leaves wi^ 



cunuHis. 
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, bat eat them off with a knife, 
mtivf tli0 eattiag on the thamb-nail ; 
tlMi^ ititevideot, that bj thia pro- 
eaw tlMjr cumot make a rwj clean 
cat ; and, moieo^rar, that they mott 
bniiw the bark, or tear down the 
petiole of erery leaf they eut off. 
Hanng prepaned the catting properly, 
it moat be gently taken in the left 
hand, with a pricker (a knitting needle 
aatwers exceedingly well) in the right, 
with which a hole it made in the sand 
to about the depth of the shank of the 
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catting ; the cutting is then placed in 
tlM hole, and the pricker is again pat 
into the sand, to close the sand round 
it ; as great care must be taken that 
oo Taeuity is left between the sand 
and the cutting anywhere. As soon 
as the pots are filled with cuttings, 
a bell-glass should be put over them, 
and dM pots should be placed on a 
greenhouse shelf, where the tempera- 
tore is not lower than sixty degrees. 
They will require little attention 
afterwards; excepting now and then 
when the sun is out, or when snow 
has fidlen, to shade them from ex- 
cessife light, and to remove such cut> 
tings as begin to rot ; for one rotten 
cutting, if not taken away imme- 
diately, will infect the whole pot, 
and they will all damp off in a very 
little time. If a potful of each sort 
should be more than is required, care 
must be taken to sort the cuttings 
out in such a %iy that the smooth 
kinds Bsay be placed together, and 



the hairy ones, the viscid ones, &e.i 
by themselves. This separation is 
the more necessary, as the hairy kinds 
generally collect more moisture than 
the smooth sorts; besides the great 
difference of time required to strike 
them, some of the smooth or glabrous 
sorts striking in a month, while some 
of the viscid ones require three or 
four months. When the cuttings are 
put in December, the greater part of 
them will be struck by February or 
March, when they should be carefully 
potted into thumb-pots, about half 
full of very fine potsherds, and the 
other half filled up with soil composed 
of equal parts of finely-sifted peat 
and silver sand. The plants wi 11 now 
only require to be kept under the 
hand-glass for a few days, to let them 
root again ; and then they must re- 
main for about a fortnight or three 
weeks on the greenhouse shelf, after 
which they may be with safety re- 
moved to the cold frame. 

Cuttings of stove-plants generally 
require to be planted in the same 
kind of soil as the parent plant, and 
plunged in a gentle bottom heat, from 
a hotbed of tan or stable manure, 
under a bell-glass; though some of 
the more slender-growing kinds re- 
quire silver sand, without bottom heat. 
As cuttings of many stove-plants are 
very large, care must be taken never 
to allow them to fli^ or droop, and 
also to preserve as many of their leaves 
as possible ; indeed, this rule may be 
applied to almost all cuttings. 

Succulent plants, such as Cactuses, 
Euphorbias, Mesembryanthemums, 
Crassulas, and the like, require to be 
kept out of the ground for a few days 
to dry, after they have been cot off; 
and then to be planted in a mixture 
of peat, sand, and brick rubbish, well 
drained. The pots may afterwards be 
set on the dry shelf of a warm green- 
bouse, and only occasionally and 
slightly watered ; many of them, in- 
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deed, will require ao vatci lill tbey 
have struck, 

Man; plinti, the ahooti of which 
"will cot root readllf , are easily io- 
creassd bycuitingi of the root* ; inch 
of the Acadag, Rosea, &c. 
■ ■ iTiarter of an 

1 be chosen, 
saaiD kind of soil 
B previously been 



t less than 



li they h 



the lurAiee of the soil, and plunged 
in a gentle hotloni heat, when they 
will, in B few weeke, form a bud, 
and seud up s. shoot, and thuabecDDiD 
well-established plants la a shorter 
time than bj almost any other me- 
thod. Many hardy plants arc ruaed 
from cottings of the roots, and these 
only require to be put into ligbl rich 
(Oil otsit a vfall, oi in any other shel- 
tered aitu&tion, and to be kept rather 
moist, and shaded occasionally, 

Cv/bhs, —The Com Blue-bottle. 
See CxHTiuBE't. 

Cif>c«.— CjHJorfea.— Akind of 
berbaceoDt Falm, requiring the heat 

(nmoua root-like elem, and enormous 
fem-like leaves. It very rarely 
fruits in Esgland, and the leaves of 
some of the species are sud to villjer 
if tDuched by the hand. It should 
he grown in a strong rich Inun. 
Cv'cuuEH. — Primula'nea. 






^u. plant.. 
itJveof8witierland,ai 



ooted 



. eUTOpai 



i C. oAroim 
M of the SonUi of Europe ; 
and all these kinds are bardj' in Bri- 
tish gardens, and require no other 
care than to be grown in light rich 
■oil, C. pfrneum is a gnienhouse 
aperies, the roots of which should ' 
planted in well-drained pole, early 
September, and kept in the open i 
till they have thrown out lean 
when (he; should be removed to 1 
ffreeijbease. They rcquifo plepty of 



air, and but very little heat; and 
during the months of November and 
December, they should have very 
little water; though, when the flowers 
begin to form, they should be abun- 
danily supplied. When Ihey have 
eeased Rowering, the supply of water 
shonld bediminished :and abonl June, 
the roots should bi 



for pbinting (bi 
The be 
of loai 



111 kept dry till tl 



follomng a 



is equal parts 
.tten manure, or leaf 
mould, with a littlo peat and sand, 
or heath mould. All the kinds are 
propagated by seed, which they ripen j 
A they all require i 



1 open airy sil 



-tilihc 



■Bnlb- 



, and only require to tie 

I and replanted in spring, 

cs . — Orchidacea. — Aa^ 
only calledl 



mthe 



;ful cu 



theeolumnoflheflon 
bles the neck of a swau. It reqnilM; 
a very damp atmosphere, and thej 
greatest heat ever applied to a dunfK' 
stove. For the culture see Orcoi^ 
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Cvoo'bh,— Kotira*. — The b 
tanic name of ll>e Quince Uee ; bl 
now applied also to that heautlfi^ 
and well-known shnib, with bri^' 
scarlet flouen, fomieriy caUed Pj< 
rtu jap6aica. Cgd&nia jap6niea„. 
though a native of Japan, is ijnllai 
hardy, and will grow in any toil u4> 
situation it not loo much etposedu 
It bears pmning without injury, udt' 
makes a good hedge. It retains It*^ 



are three or four vorieties; i 



Thero 



CYPUP^DIUM. 



cy'tisus. 



bslf doaUe flowers, and •ome tbe 
flown of which are of a pale blush 
eolour. 

Cthbi'dium — OrMdaeeiB, — 
Store Epiphytes, with boat-shaped 
flowers. See Obchidbocs Epiphttes. 

CT'mpa, the Gall fly. A kind 
of gnat, whieh oecasions the galls on 
ookt, &c The Bedcguar, a disease 
whidi affects rose-trees, is occanoned 
hy .C^pM roBm, a little insect, not 
moie than the twdfth of an inch 
loog^ having the legs and body red, 
tipped with black. This little crea. 
tnre wounds the twig of the rose-tree 
and deposits its eggs under the bark. 
The wound swells, and forms an ex- 
cvescenee, often two inches in disr 
m^er, and covered with green or 
pink hairs, which are curiously 
branched at their extremities like 
little masses of coral. The ex- 
crescence is so ornamental that it 
seems almost a pity to destroy it, 
and yet, when opened, it will be 
found to contain a great number of 
the grubs or pup« of tbe fly. 

Cthoou/ssdm. — Boraginea, — 
Hound's tongue. Pretty little bi- 
ennial and annual plants ; natives 
of Europe, and requiring only the 
common culture of plants of a 
similar nature. Venus* s Navel- 
wort was formerly considered to 
belong to this genus, but it is now 
removed to Omphalodes. 

Ctpe'lla.— /ru/oc^tf. — A beauti- 
ful bulbous-rooted plant, from Bue- 
nos Ayres. It requires tbe usual 
culture of the Iridaceae. (See Cape 
Bulbs.) 

Cypress. — See Cupressus. 

Cypripe^dium. — Orchidacea. — 
Tbe Ladies' Slipper. Terrestrial or^ 
chideous plants, mostly natives of 
North America. Tbey should be 
grown in peat soil in a shady border, 
and covered with a hand-glass, or in 
some other manner so as to keep 
them dry during winter. They are 



very difficult to propagate in this 
country, and the plants bought in the 
seed- shops and ourseries lutve gene- 
rally been imported from America. 

Ctri'lla. — Ericacea, — Green- 
house shrubs with very small wliite 
flowers. For an account of the beau- 
tiful plant sometimes called Cyrilla 
puichelkiy see Trevirana. 

Cyrta'mthus. — Amaryliidacem. 
— Cape bulbs, with heads of showy 
tube-shaped flowers. For culture 
see Amaryllis. 

Cyhtochi^lum. — Orehid&cem, — 
Splendid Mexican epiphytes ; which 
are generally grown on part of the 
branch of a tree, or in the husk of a 
cocoa-nut, hung up from the rafters 
of a hothouse, or damp stove. When 
planted, the roots should be wrap- 
ped up in wet moss, and tied on 
the branch, or placed in the husk; 
and the plants should be kept in a 
damp atmosphere, and frequently 
watered. Sometimes these epiphytes 
are grown in pots, in which case the 
soil should be peat, mixed with lime 
rubbish. 

Cy'tisus. — Leguminosa, — There 
are above fifty kinds of Cytisus ; but 
the kinds best known are the Labur- 
nums, the common Broom, (C. sco- 
pariiiSf) and the Portugal Broom, (C. 
dlbus,) The common Laburnum, C. 
Labumumy is a well-known tree, 
which if it were less common, would 
be thought extremely beautiful. 
There are only three or four distinct 
varieties, but the plant varies very 
much in the size of its flowers, in their 
colour, and the length of tbe racemes 
in which they are disposed, and in 
their fragrance. The Scotch Labur- 
num, C. alpinuSf is much more 
beautiful than the common kind ; 
both the flowers and leaves are laiger, 
and the flowers are more frequently 
fragrant. They are also produced 
much later in the season, not coming 
into flower till the others are quite 
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to bear too cloae a reMmUanee to the 
word DJklea, which had been pre- 
nondy given by Thnnbng to a 
■mall l^gnminouB genus. At, how- 
evei; the words ai« both spelled and 
priHioimeed differently, Professor De 
Candolle has recommended that the 
name Dahlia shall be retained, and 
most botanists of the present day 
have followed his recommendation. 
The name Qeorgina was given in 
honour of Georgi, a German botanist 
who resided for several years at St. 
Petersbuigh. 

The Ihdilia is a tnberous-rooted 
plant, which is propagated either 
by seeds, or division of the root. 
The seeds are chiefly used for raising 
new sorts; and they should be 
treated like tender annuals, being 
sown on a slight hotbed in February 
or March, and planted out in May. 
The plants rarely flower the first 
year, but the tubers will form in the 
oonrse of the summer, and may be 
taken up in autumn with those of the 
old plants. When the plants are 
propagated by division of the root, 
care must be taken that each piece 
has a bud attached to it. These 
bods, or eyes, as the gardeners call 
them, are not scattered all over the 
tuber, like those of the potatoe, but 
collected in a ring round the collar of 
the root. These eyes, when the 
root is in a dry state, are someiimes 
scarcely perceptible ; and to discover 
them, nurserymen often plant their 
Dahlia-roots in a hotbed, " to start 
the eyes,'' as they call it ; that is, to 
force the latent buds sufficiently for- 
ward to show where they are situ- 
ated, before they divide the roots for 
the purpose of forming new plants. 
Sometimes the eyes do not form a 
ring round the collar or crown of 
the root, but a considerable portion 
of it is without any buds. These 
parts, when divided from the rest, are 
called blind tubers ; and though, if 



put into the ground, they will live 
for several years, sending out abund- 
ance of fibrous roots every year, no 
gardener has yet been able to induce 
a blind tuber to form an eye, or to 
send up a shoot. This peculiarity 
should be kept in mind by all no- 
vices in floriculture ; as dishonest 
persons frequently sell large and 
healthy-looking tubers, which are, 
however, worthless, from their being 
without eyes. To remedy this evil, 
an expedient has been devised of 
grafting the tubers of Dahlias in the 
same manner as is practised with the 
tubers of the Peony in France (see 
Graptimg) ; but it requires great skill 
in the gardener to do this success- 
fully, as the tuber is very apt to rot 
at the point of junction between it 
and the graft. 

Dahlias are also propagated by cut- 
tings of the stem, taken from the 
lower part of the plant ; or young 
shoots slipt off the tuber with pourt of 
the woody fibre attached. The cut- 
tings should be strode in sand, or 
very sandy loam, under a bell-glass, 
and with bottom heat. Great care 
should be taken to shade them from 
the direct rays of the sun, till they 
have thrown out roots ; as the leaves 
are easily withered, and when this is 
the case, they cannot be recovered, 
and the cutting will perish, for want 
of a due circulation of the sap. The 
roots will generally form in a fort- 
night, or at most three weeks. 

The best soil for Dahlias is a com- 
post of equal parts of sand and loam, 
with a little peat ; which may be en- 
riched with part of an old hotbed, or 
decayed leaves. Manure of any kind 
should, however, be used very spar- 
ingly ; as too much will cause the 
plant to produce strong, coarse-grow- 
ing leaves uid stems, instead of fine 
flowers. Striped flowers are always 
clearest and most distinct in their co« 
lonrs in poor soil. Dahlias will not 



grow well in the richest clayey >a 
without und ; and though the; will 
growfreol; in und wilhoKt 1oaai,tfai 
fldwen will be poor, and onl; lemi- 
double. Though the; fiowei bo lati 
in iha yior, Dahlias ub killed bj th? 
elightat fmet ; and Ibua their bekutyi 
t^eat u it is. is generally rather short- 






brown from froil, 
in October, the etcmi snouii 
duHn ; and in November, tbi 
Bbould be taken up. A < 
Bbeuld be choeen, if poBiible ; and the 
tubera ebould be csrefull; Uiken 
und laid on boardi in an Dpeu si 
or eomo similar place, to dry. IV 



Dahlias are aleo frequently infested 
with earwigs, which pierce the flowei> 

panding. 

The boiDty of the DshUa ii esti- 
mated principally by the Ehape of the 
Rower, whicb should be perfectly cir. 
Eslar, withoat any of the peUla pro- 
ng beyond the others ; hut if the 
in the cent™ be Been in a fnU. 
m Sower, it ii considered a 
I great defect. Aa this imperfectioo 
" qnalilies even a fine Dahlia froni 



iuddculy by Sre-hBal 



withe 

up; and if dried too slowly wilhou 
the admiuiun of plenty of air, the] 
will rut. They generally do hes 
kept during the winter in & dry cellar 

will do, which ia 'not too hot. In 

in poti plunged in a slight hotbed, 
aboiil the middle of February, or the 
bi^inDing of March, or in the open 
ground iu May cr June ; but the 
dwarf early-flowering kinds may be 
planted in the open air in April. 
When the tall kiuJs aro wanlod to 

pidly forward, by being plunge;! into 
•Ironger heal, and kept in the hotbed 
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onld prove hi 
s thus forced ai 



quently attacked by a 

the curl, which ia causen ny ar 

sect, cilled the green bug, that pi 

wiiber and ihrivel up. 
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•mall onesy sod the colonn, what* 
eTer they may be, thoiild be always 
dear wad dittioct, without any 
Uotehea, clouding, or muddinett. 
There are teveral dittinct claases, if 
they may so be called, of the flowers ; 
aa, for example, the Globe Dahlias, 
the dwsrfii, the quilled, &c. As 
the plants are very luxuriant in 
their stems and leaves, they require 
SfHue kind of confinement ; and they 
are generally mther tied to cast-iron 
stakes painted green, or drawn through 
what are called Dahlia-rings, which 
are generally made of cast-iron ; but 
as these are rather dear, they may be 
imitated by fixing three slender stakes 
of wood, in a triangular form, and 
forming rings of split willows, which 
may be purchased of the basket- 
makers, and tying them to the stakes 
at regular distances: or the stakes 
may be pierced with holes, and leaden 
wire, or slender lathes, passed through 
them. The dwarf Dahlias may be 
pegged down so as to cover a bed in a 
systematic flower-garden ; and thus 
treated, they have a most beautiful 
effect. 

Daisy. — See Bellis. 

Da^lea. — LeguminoscB. — Green- 
bouse shrubs, with pinnate leaves, 
and small pea-flowers, greatly resem- 
bling those of the wild vetches, but 
less beautiful. The genus would not 
have been mentioned here,' but on 
account of its having been the occa- 
sion of the name of the Dahlia hav- 
ing been changed by Willdenow to 
Georgina. (See Dahlia.) 

Damp Stove, — A name frequently 
applied by gardeners to the Bark 
stove ; but more properly belonging 
to the Orchideous house, the atmo- 
sphere of which is kept constantly sur- 
charged with moisture. (See Obchi- 
DBous House.) 

Da'pbme'. — ThymelacetB. •— A 
genus of beautiful low shrubsi nearly 
equally remarkable for their elegant 



and often fragrant flowers, and their 
bright red, poisonous berries. The 
best known species of the genus is the 
common Mezereon {D. Mezerewn), 
which is so general a favourite that it 
has pet names in almost every lan- 
guage. The French call it bois 
gentil, and bois jolt ; the Italians, 
the fair plant ; the Cfermans, silky 
bark ; and even the grave Spaniards 
term it the lady-laurel. In our own 
language, Cowper, one of our sweetest 
poets in all that relates to sylvan 
scenery, thus beautifully describes it, 
alluding to the circumstance of its 
flowers appearing before its leaves : — 

** Though leafless, well attired and 

thick beset. 
With blushing wreaths investing 

every spray." 

There are two varieties, one with 
white, and the other with dark -red 
flowers. All the kinds are quite 
hardy, and will grow in any common 
garden-soil ; but they prefer a rich 
loam, and a shady situation. In the 
nurseries it is generally propagated by 
seeds ; which are often two years 
before they come up, unless sown as 
soon as they are ripe. When young 
plants are purchased, they should al- 
ways be transplanted in October, as 
the sap begins to be in motion about 
Christmas ; and the plants are almost 
sure to die (or at least to become 
sickly) if taken up, after the sap has 
begun to move. The poison is acrid, 
and the best remedy, if a child should 
unfortunately eat the berries, is swal- 
lowing oil, melted butter, or milk. 
The Mezereon is a native of the 
North of Europe, and it is sometimes 
found wild in England. The common 
and twin-flowered Spurge Laurels (Z>. 
Laureola and D, pontica) are ever- 
green bushy shrubs, with dark-green 
glossy leaves, and greenish flowers, 
which they produce about Christmas. 
The first is a native of Britain, and 
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eardeaa;i). cerafaniulDn, a maeni- 
(icrat plant, and D. Talula, the 
purple-flnwctcd Thom-Applo. Thej 
should «11 be raieed oa a hoibed, and 
phtnted ont in May. The splendid 
hslf-Bhrnbhy plant, with large, white, 
tubfl-HhapfldftagTmnt flowers, fbmicrlj 
called Dalira ■rftorea, is now 
culled BrugmoHiia tuawoleru. 
This splendid plant may be (n-avrn in 

faeath mould, during the ivin(<r;uid 
le prepared for it 
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dM IwMitifiil coloQiB which their 
Umrm aasnme in aatnmiiy tnd among 
thete mfty be mentioned flie Ampe- 
lofth or Viiipnian Creeper, the dif- 
fermt kinds (^ Rhus or Sumach, the 
liqoidambar, the American Maplet, 
tlte Bhododendroni, Azaieat, &c. 
Many large treet, snch as the birch^ 
the beech, the oak, and the dedduons 
cypress, are also ▼ery ornamental, 
from their decaying leaves. 

DaciDuous Ctprbss. >- Though 
tliete trees, in favouraUe situations, 
become too large to be included in a 
woik like the present, yet as they 
are often introduced in shrubberies, 
when of a small size, it may be here 
obsenred, that they never grow large, 
imless near water. In their native 
country (North America) they grow 
in swamps and morasses, and are there 
from seventy feet to one hundred feet 
h^lh. When grown in dry soil, they 
become stunted, and rarely exceed 
ten feet or fifteen feet high ; but their 
foliage assumes a beautiful red in 
dying off, instead of its natural yellow. 
Botanists have bad some trouble to 
know where to place this tree, as it 
was first called Cnpressus disticha, 
and the generic name was then changed, 
first to Schubertia, and afterwards to 
Tazodium. 

Dblphi'nium. — RanunculacecB. 
— The Larkspur. Well -known an- 
nual, biennial, and perennial plants, 
with curiously-cut leaves and splendid 
flowers, which are either purple, 
pink, blue, or white, ai>d never 
yellow. The Siberian Larkspurs aie 
remarkable for the metallic lustre of 
their flowers, the hue of which re- 
sembles that of silver, which has 
been tarnished by fire ; and the Bee 
Larkspurs are remarkable and inter- 
esting for the curious manner in which 
the petals are folded up in the centre 
of the flower, so as to resemble a bee, 
or a large blue-bottle fly. The Lark- 
spurs will grow in any soil or situa- 



tion ; but a rich friable loam, and a 
situation open to the sun. suit them 
best. They are improved by the 
addition of a good deal of thoroughly 
rotten manure to the soil in which 
they grow, instead of being injured 
by it, as is the case with most other 
flowering plants. The seeds keep 
good a long time ; and those of the 
annual kinds do best sown in autumn* 
as when sown iu spring they are a 
long time before they flower. The 
perennials are propagated by division 
of the root. 

DsNnRo'Biuif . — OrcMdueeoB, — 
Splendid Mexican epiphytes, which 
may be grown on the branches of 
trees, or iu a pot suspended from the 
rafters of the damp stove. They are 
generally propagated by taking off a 
joint of the pseudo-bulb, or stem, and 
planting it in turfy loam, well drained. 
No water should be given till the 
plant begins to shoot from below ; 
but in a short time, the green tips 
of its roots will be seen protruding 
through the loose soil in the pot, and 
hanging down over the rim. It is 
now in a growing state, and if well 
supplied with water, and kept in a 
damp atmosphere, it will increase 
rapidly ; but care should be taken 
that its long roots are not injured, as 
those that are, will wither away, and 
never recover. The flowers hang 
down in long spikes, and have a splen- 
did appcaniDce. 

Dkptford Pink. — Didnthus 
Armeria. — An annual species of 
Dianthus, with clusters of small 
pink, scentless flowers, something 
like those of Lobel's Catchfly. A 
native of Britain, generally found in 
gravelly soil, and growing freely in 
any garden, where the soil is not too 
rich. 

Dku'tzia. — PhUadelphacea, — 
Climbing, or rather ascending, shrubs, 
with compound panicles of beautiful 
white flowers. They will thrive iu 
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vlih lirnod banda of two i 



rated from the parent in Augiul, and 
tbey may be potted three in B Bve 
inch pot. Tbe poU should be veil 
ilisinHl, and the plants frequently 
naUrcd, till aboul the middle of 
October, when the Ksleriug tiiavXA 
he gradually decreased. The layen, 
when first patiBd, may he kept in 
the njien air ; thading them, far a 

and putting a hand-gtais over them, 
if there should be apprehended any 
danger of seierefraet at night, though 
> HLIIe frost will not hurt iLem. 
Abont tbe middle of NonmbeT, the 
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Piculeca, which are much the 
dieii, and are nnlv bonteiTd with 
n-mw niDrgin of (omo dark cnUiir, 
dotted with very email, and al. 



orning and evening; 
Ding, they should he 
the leaves, alwayt 
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principal points of benuly In a 
ilioD arc, that the stem shnuld 
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■nd regularly i 
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fimdaidly decreuiiig in nw to the 
centroy and the coloun clear and 
diatiBci, thoee ^nth a i^ite ground 
hetng preferred. Thettripes should 
alio be broadest at the raaigin of each 
petaL Am the calyxes of Carnations 
are werj apt to burst on one side 
befiira they open on the other, and 
MM this qwUs the shape of the flower, 
many cultivators gently divide the 
sepals with a pin, as soon as the buds 
are fiiUy swelled ; and others slip a 
round ^ece of oard-board, with a 
hole in the centre, over the bud 
ivhile it is yet quite small, and push 
it np over the calyx, so as to force it 
to open first at the top. This piece 
of pasteboard is kept on after the ex- 
paasioa of the flower, and serves to 
keep the petals in their proper places. 
Others tie a strip of bast-mat round 
the lower part of the buds, to pre- 
vent them trom opening improperly. 
The flower is also furnished with a 
stake to tie it to, and a paper or tin 
cap, to shade it from the sun. June 
aiMl July are the months for making 
layers. For this purpose, the outer 
strongest, and lowest shoots of the 
plant should be preferred ; and each 
ahoot should be cut about half through, 
in a slanting direction, at a joint. A 
furrow should be made in the ground 
an inch or two deep, in which the 
cut stem should be buried, and fas- 
tened down with a bit of hooked 
twigy so as to have the wounded part 
completely covered, and the end of 
the layer upright, ao inch or two out 
of the earth. The layer should be 
moderately watered as soon as it is 
made, and the plant should be shaded 
after the operation. It may be ob- 
served with relation to Carnations 
grown in pots, that as their stems are 
generally very brittle when they are 
moist and succulent, it may be as 
well to set the pot in the hot sun for 
about an hour before the layer is 
made, to render the stalks flaccid. 



Gamations are also propagated by cut- 
tings (see PiPiMos), and some sorts 
are raised from seed. 

The Pink {Didnihus plumdrius) 
is by some supposed to be a variety of 
the Carnation ; but others make it a 
distinct species, though it does not 
appear to be known in a wild state. 
There are many kinds, but only what 
are called the laced pinks rank as 
florist's flowers. The laced pinks, to 
be esteemed by florists, should have 
their flowers about two inches and a 
half in diameter; and the petals 
should be white, with rose edges, 
and a broad ring of rich dark purple 
or crimson, as nearly black as possible, 
in the centre; the colours being all 
strongly marked, and quite clear and 
distinct. The culture of the laced 
pink is exactly the same as that of the 
Carnation ; but the common pinks 
may be planted in the open garden, 
and treated exactly the same as the 
other hardy perennial border flowers. 
The Tree-pink (/>.ar6orei«)is merely 
a woody kind of Carnation ; and the 
Mule-pink is a hybrid between the 
Carnation and the Sweet William. 
They both require only the common 
treatment of border flowers. The 
leaves of all the kinds of Pinks and 
Carnations are called by gardeners 
the grass. 

The greenhouse species of Dianthus 
grow freely in light rich mould, with 
a moderate allowance of air and water ; 
and they do not require any particular 
care in their culture. They are all 
very ornamental, and they are pro- 
pagated by cuttings, which strike 
readily, and do not require bottom 
heat. 

For the culture of Dianthus bar- 
batus, see Sweet William. D. 
chinensiSf the Chinese Pink, is ge- 
nerally treated as a hardy annual ; 
but it may be -preserved in dry stoil 
for two or three years. 
I Dicotyledonous plants are those, 

g2 



the i«dl nf whirli etparate into m 
CDlFlednns, or leed-kuvet, when Ibe 
v^tile : and thig clii9B comprehend 
three-faunh> of ill the known plant 
in the n'orld. Thny have all reti 
cuUled leavoi, tin 



n whirl: 






Id up to the light ; and the lign 
OUR tpcdPB have the thickness cf tboi 
ttcms increiMd every year by sue 
ceeiiya Ujet> of new vood, depoiile 
on the oulaide of tbe old wood, im 
mediately under the b;irk. In al 
these points, and tnanir othera Ira 
cangpiuuout, they differ froui th 
monocotyledonous plants, or ihos 
the teedB of which laie only on 
■eed-lesf, or cotyledon. 

DlOTA'MNUS.— flu(OTf(».-F™ii 
nelU. Tliere ire two speclea, th< 
purple and the white, both hu^y pet 

many.'" The leale. ha"7 a ple^sa" 
smell, like lemon peel, when rubbed 

TBpour, which may lie easily igniled 
by B caoille, and bums '" 



DiBi'sctTi.— UmheWfer^ The 

beautiful Australian plonla, some, 
limes railed by this DUoe, and some- 
time! by that of TraFbyQ]enf, are 
half-hardy annuals, that require Id 
be raised on a bot.bed, sn<i not 
planted out till May at June. Tn very 
cold, rlposed Htiiationi, ihey are gone- 
rally grown in pots, and liepi in the 
grcen-houae ; but ihey never flower 
so well as in the ojien pwmd. The 
way to grow tiera is to bow the 




inir of leans, and to Iteep the plants 



1 frami 



or green-house, shining 
inally, till the followlDg 
spring, when tliey mny be planted ia 
the open ground in a light rich soil, 
and they will flower beatilifully. 

DiERii'in. — CoprifoUaiea.— 
A little Xorth Ameriran shrub, with 
yellow flowers something like thoHl 
of the honeysuekle in shape, iltwak 
formerly conudered to belong to Lo- 
aicera. It is very hardy, and -will 

sending up abundance of snckori, by 
whieh it is easily increised. 

DiooiKO.— The art of pulverising 
the ground so as to reduce it lo a flt 
state to Jio penetrated by the roots of 
plants ; and also to lecder it perviom 
lo the rain and sir, without the aid of 
nhich neither seeds coald vegeutr, 
nor tims grow. Digging, (or plough, 
ing, whieli is the same thing on b 
larger sesle,) is the first openlionper- 
fcnned by man on a burea waste 

Diorr»'i.is. — ScrophiilOTBia. — 
The Foj^love. If this plant were 
not a common British weed, it would 
ho thought very ornamental ; and, in 
fict, the Teueriffe species, D. eana- 
riensis L., {Isnplexu conariemm 
G.Don), with yellow flowers, aaiD. 
' ll.seeplTiivi G. Don,) 
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lUlh of Europe, i 

ntBl. They require a light rk* 1 
.nd are propagaied by seeds. I 

iiiwi'Nit. — Legvminosm. — I 
Australian shrubs with hcatb-likv ] 

es, and pea-flowc 

injly scarlet and 

lid he grown in pots well drained, 

in a mi:itnte of peat, loam, a 
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ftuid, md they should be well and 
ngidarly metered ; bat no miter 
■koidd eTer be allowed to stend in 
the nncen; if their pots should have 
any, bat they are much better with- 
mit. They are propagated by rat- 
ting^ which shoald be struck in land 
tiader a bell-glass. 

Dmonrao^THicA^ — ComposUm, — 
Professor De CandoUe's new name 
for the Cape Marygolds, formerly 
called Calendula pluviaHs and C. 
kjfMtku (See Caunoola.) 

DioNiB^A. — Droaeracem. — Venus's 
Fly-trap. A carious little American 
plant, nearly allied to the common 
6on-dew, so often found in boggy 
meadows in different parts of Eng- 
land. (See Dao'sbra.) DioruB^'a 
musHpula has a scaly root, almost 
like a liliaceous bulb, and it sends 
oat few fibres ; it is therefore very 
difficult to keepy but it does best in a 
green-honse, grown in moss, with a 
little mould at the bottom of the pot, 
•ad the pot kept standing in water 
and covered with a bell-glass during 
ihe heat of the day. The glass is 
g<mierally taken off towards the even- 
ing, and the plant allowed plenty of 
fresh air, but some gardeners do not 
think this necessary. It is supposed 
that the flies this plant catches, are 
useful in nourishing it, though not 
essential to its support ; and the ex- 
periment has been tried of feeding it 
with very small pieces of raw meat, 
which in a few days appeared sur^ 
rounded by a kind of mucus and half- 
digested. In the like manner, the 
remains of the bodies of flies are often 
fonhd in the leaves of this plant, and 
those of the common Sun-dew, 
though both plants will thrive, if kept 
sufficiently moist, without such nou- 
ilshmait. 

DiofsMA.-^Rutacea, — Cape shrubs 
with hair-like roots, which require to 
be grown in pots in a green- house, or 
room, in sandy peat, well drained, 



and frequently watered. Uke all 
the Cape shrubs, they are easily 
killed by too much or too little 
water ; and should never be suffered 
to stand with water in a saucer, or to 
get too dry. They have a very peculiar 
smell, which some persons like, and 
which is said to be very wholesome ; 
but which is generally thought to be 
very disagreeable, and which remains 
in gloves or any other article of dress 
that may have touched the plant for a 
long time. The Hottentot belles are 
said to use it asu perfume. The plants 
have heath-like leaves and small but 
pretty flowers; they are propagated 
by cuttings which root freely in sand 
under a glass. 

Di'pLACDs. — Scrophularina. — 
The Monkey-plant. The shrubby 
kinds of Mimulus, with yellow or 
scarlet flowers; which should be 
grown in a mixture of sandy loam 
and peat. They are natives of Cali- 
fornia, and like all the plants from 
that country they are easily killed by 
the sun striking on the collar of the 
root*; theylikewise suffer severelyf rom 
drought, or too much moisture. They 
are propagated by cuttings struck in 
sand without bottom heat. 

Wbca, — ThymelacetB. — Leather- 
wood. This is the smallest of trees, 
as though some of the kinds of willow 
are of still lower growth, they are too 
herbaceous in the texture of their 
stems, to be legitimately entitled to 
the rank of trees. The Dirca, on the 
contrary, is as completely a tree as 
an oak, though it seldom grows above 
three feet high. It is a native of 
America, and requires a marshy soil, 
or to be grown in peat kept constantly 
moist. 

Dittany of Crbte. — Origanum 
Dioidmnus. — A kind of maijorani', 
with pink flowers, a native of Candia, 
which is quite hardy, but should be 
grown in rich mould. On the conti- 
nent, a branch of it hung up in a 
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ilwsya be fixed ia tfae ground in miill 
gardens ; or when a new gardener it 
oplej-ed, ila ntuntkm ihonld ba 
riBted nut to him. Tfaere ara 
venl garden Tsjietiei. 
Dos-TooTB Vjoier — Erj/lhr^ 
ium deaa eanit, is a piett; bulbous- 
toted phnt with spotted leaves and 
iiple Jlawers. There !> a Tsrietj 
ith white flowers ; and E. Ameri- 
ina lias lu^e dark jellow flowers. 
The European kinds will grow in 107 
<n garden soll^ and do net re- 
Lhking up ; but the American 
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atrrmge nnmB : Dodecitheon ugnify- 
ing the twelve Roman diTiniiiea. Ths 
plant is a native of Vll^nia, uid it is 
generallj eonudered quite bard; ; but 
it is very diffioult to keep. It should 
be gronn ia the open ground 
sandy toain, in rather a shady 
tion, and kept moiel. One rea 
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often dug up and thrown away 
dead, by jobliing gardeners, who j 
uninqnainted wlih the ph 
garden they arc working in, To pr 
vent this, a niark uriomokiiid ehou 



■licularly if 
planted in the free gtouad in a cdd. 
servBtory, and tnin^ up a pillar, or 
over trellii-woric. The seil tor all 
the spenea should be aandy loam. iX , 
L&biab h., (Lablivia vulgirii D, 
Don,) the Egyptian Bean, has BplendM 
dark purple flewers, and will grov 
well in the open air, if treated as ■ 
half-hardy annual. 

Ufuto'HtctJH-^ — ' Comp&^ila-' — leo- 
pard's Bane. Showy perenniul plantik 
with large dark vellow flowerg, whidl 
loak very well in a bolder, and which 
will grow with scarcely a 
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Ibwor De CandoUe*s new budo for 
tlie common Britiih qtedet of Lo- 
Mia. It is an aqoatic plant, aud is 
feneimUy found in ponds, or small 
lakes. There is an American species 
of the same lutbits, «nd both have 
Une flowers. 

Doeta'nthbs. — Amaryilidkcem,'^ 
X>. ejto^iaa^ the only species known, 
is a splendid Aostnilian plant, send- 
iag np a flower-stalk twenty or thirty 
feet h^y crowned with a head of 
bi^t scarlet flowers. The plant is 
herbaceous, and it requires a peaty 
wml and green-house heat. It dies 
as soon as it has produced its flowers. 

DonVcMiuM. — LeguminiseB. — A 
genus of little hardy plants, separated 
by Toumefort from the Lotus, or 
Bird's.foot Trefoil, and growing freely 
in any common soil. They are most 
suitable for rockwork. 

DovBin DwABF Almond. (See 
Gbrasus.) 

Double Flowers are particularly 
desirable to cultivate in gardens, not 
esdy from their beauty, but from the 
eomparadve certaiuty that exists of 
llieir producing their flowers every 
year, the plant not being weakened 
by ripening seed. This is peculiarly 
the case with the double-flowered 
trees and shrubs ; the double-flowered 
Peach, the double-flowered Cherry, 
and the double-flowered Hawthorn 
■ever fiuling to produce abundance of 
blossoms every year so long as the 
tree continues in health ; while the 
aingle-flo;wered kinds generally fail in 
producing an abundant crop of blos« 
soms every second or third year. 
This observation does not apply so 
forcibly to semi-double flowers, as 
they frequently ripen seeds. 

Dra^ba. — Crucifera. — "Willow- 
grass. Very low plants, admirably 
adapted for rockwork, as they are ge- 
nerally found in a wild state in the 
fissures and crevices of rocks and 
moontaitts. They have generally 



white or yellow flowers, and should 
be grown in sandy soil, on a bank, or 
in any open situation, exposed to the 
sun. 

Dracjc^na. — Asphodelacea, — The 
Dragon-tree. Eastern trees and shrubs 
with the habit of palms. They re- 
quire a stove in England, and to be 
grown in peat and loam. The tooth- 
brushes called Dragon's root, are 
made from the root of the tree species 
cut into }neces, about four inches 
long ; each of which is beaten at one 
end with a wooden mallet, to split 
it into fibres. 

Diucoce'ph4lum. — Labiatm. — 
Dragon's Head. Several species of 
this genus are well known as garden 
flowers ; particularly 2>. JIfoMtvica, 
the Moldavian Balm, a hardy annual, 
and D. canari^rue, the Balm of 
Gilead, a greenhouse shrub, which 
should be grown in rich mould, and 
is propagated by cuttings. Some of 
the perennial species, such as 2>. 
ean^scens, D, grandifiorum (a native 
of Siberia), and Z>. auatriacum, have 
laige and splendid blue flowers ; all 
these are quite hardy in any common 
garden soil, and they are all propa- 
gated by seeds or division of the 
roots. 

Draining. — Draining in the open 
garden is effected either by surface- 
gutters, into which the water may 
run, which does not sink into the 
soil ; or by underground channels, 
formed by earthenware tubes called 
draining-tiles, or by tunnels built of 
brick or stone, or by open drains 
partially filled with small pebbles, 
broken stones or bricks, or even by 
faggots, branches of trees, or other 
similar materials, which will preserve 
a porous channel throneh which the 
water may percolate. The draining- 
tiles or other materials should not 
rise nearer to the surface than the 
common depth of dug ground, say 
about a foot or eighteen inches ; and 
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r. — Chilian ihrnbt, which 
prore nearly hardy in the dimate of 
London. They were called Amyria 
hj Oavanillee, and Sehhtus hy Or- 
tega, hoth professors of hotany at 
Bfadrid ; and they are occasionally 
found under these names in gardens 
and nurseries. The commonest kind, 
X>. dgpendens, Dec, {Amifris poly- 
gama^ Cav.,) withstood the winter 
of 1837.8, in the Horticaltural So. 
cicty's Garden, with very little pro- 
tee^oB. The leaves of plants of this 
genm, if thrown upon water, wiU 
start and jump about in a very extra- 
ordinary manner ; and they smell 
strongly of tarpentine. The plants 
riionld be grown in a light dry soil, 
and trained i^nst a south wall, 
where they can be protected by a 
thatched coping during winter. The 
flowers, which are white, are produced 
in small spikes, and they are suo- 
eeeded by daiicpurple berries. 

Dwarf Fan-palk. — Chammrops 
hUmUis. — This plant is the hardiest 
of the palm tribe, and it will succeed 
if planted out on a lawn, and slightly 
protected during severe frosts. It 
should be grown in rich mould, well 
drained, and occasionally watered. 
When planted out on a lawn, a pit 
should be dug for it about two feet 
deep ; at the bottom of which should 
be two or three layers of pebbles, to 
ensure drainage, and then the pit 
filled up with rich sandy loam. Thus 
treated, and protected during severe 
winters by, a moveable frame of can. 
tas, stretched on hoops, or of basket- 
work, it will grow vigorously, and 
live many years. — (See Photectino.) 

Dwarfing. — In some cases, where 
there is very little room, it may be 
desirable to know how to obtain 
dwarf trees ; though generally speak- 
ing they are, like all unnatural ob- 
jects, in bad taste, and rather diitagree- 
able than pleasing. Wherever Chinese 
buildings are introduced, however, a 



few dwarf stunted elms in China 
vases should be placed near them ; as 
in China it is said that no garden is 
considered complete without several 
of these little monsters. The mode of 
making them is to take a ring of bark 
off one of the branches of a full, 
grown elm. tree, and to surround it 
with earth wrapped in moss, which 
should be kept constantly moist, by 
water being thrown on it several times 
a day, or by a vessel being suspended 
over it, so contrived that the water 
may ooze out a drop at a time, and 
thus be continually and rq;ularly fall, 
ing on the moss* In the course of a 
few weeks, the branch will have 
thrown out roots ; and when this is 
supposed to be the case, it should be 
detached from the parent tree, and 
planted with the moss still round it 
in a small pot in very poor soil ; as 
soon as it bc^ns to grow, it should be 
shifted into another pot a little 
larger ; and this shifting should be 
repeated several times, into larger 
and larger pots, always using poor 
stony or gravelly soil, and giving the 
plant very little water. Thus treated, 
the plant will soon become a little 
stunted tree, bearing all the marks of 
old age ; and looking like a poor de- 
crepit old man, bent double with age.- 
It is obvious that other forest-trees 
might be dwarfed in the same man- 
ner ; so that a miniature forest might 
easily be formed, the oaks asuming 
a gnarled and rugged character, and 
bearing acorns, and the pines and firs 
with rough furrowed bark, and co- 
vered with cones, and yet the whole 
not above two feet high. 

Another mode of dwarfing ligneous 
plants is employed to throw them 
into flowers or fruit. It is found that 
many stove-plants only bear fruit at 
the extremity of their branches, and 
that our hothouses are not lai^ 
enough to permit them to attain the 
requisite size. Cuttings are therefore 
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or ilieifilia, wliicb growi I 
beight of about 111 r» feet. 



,nj to o! 



il fro. 
ir than he a 



dwariir 

ling pcan 

woe have done. 

Annlher mode uf dnuiing tree 
and thnibt, ii hj grafting them o' 
other 1o«-grawing Hpecii'B of the came 
oTBDDicnflarljillied, genus : thus, fe 
example. t!;e common boTse-chettnoi 
MmhIiu NippocaaUmum, may b 
grafted on PAma hiimilis, which doc 
not graw above tbree or four fee 
high ; the AiamlB, or anyof ihe Urg 
AnieriwD thome. might be grafted oi 
Cralagua paniflora, or C. ciridia 



nell drained, i 
to fill np Ihe p< 
' l«m. Thus 



bosby and compact, and will 
I flonem at Ilie extremiiy of 



EiHTH!. — Moil amiilenrgordeni 






thow 



are only three primitive earlln,— 
lime. Band, and cUy ; and theie, by 
the admiilurH of other ■ubstancei, 
and paiticulnrly of decayed animal 
or vegetable matler, bceome soils. 
Thua lime, by athsorbing ctrboti, 
chongei to ehilk, and becomeB the 



and iiadmimblifiuited 






I of at! 



with a Utile eand, 




L&thsTKt amphi- \ 

h, though not very 
beautiful, ii often cultivated for it* 






— Forfi'eula auriculi- 
ihapce, baa obtained a 
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dwneter ibr the misGhief that it does 
ftot do ; ivhile that which it really 
dote, paieee compantiTely without 
notiee. Many penom dettioj earwigs 
vbenerer they see them, from a fear 
of their evecptof into the ear, and, by 
eating through the drum, occasioniDg 
deaDMsa, — ^though this is what they 
eannot do; while but few persons, 
exeept florists, are aware of the great 
miadiief that they do in flower-gar- 
dens, and that they should be de- 
stroyed on that account, with as much 
caio as slogs, snails, or wood-lice. 
They are particularly fond of attack- 
ing flowers in the bud ; and they 
deetroy, in this manner, great num- 
bers of Dahlias and CamaUons. They 
also attack bulbous-rooted plants, 
and all flowers that have plenty of 
petals. Bfany expedients have been 
devised to catch these troublesome 
insects, and, among others, troughs of 
water have been placed round parti- 
enlar plants. These are, however, of 
no avail ; as the earwigs are furnished 
with wings, though they are so deli- 
cate in Uieir texture, and fold into 
such little space, as to be rarely seen. 
Earwig-traps are also formed of hol- 
low pieces of cane, or rhubarb-stalks, 
and sometimes of wood, or even of 
tin. The earwigs feed during the 
night, and creep into these hollow 
tubes in the morning, to avoid the 
heat of the sun ; and consequently 
may be shaken out and killed, at any 
time during the day. The earwig 
differs in its habits from other insects, 
in regard to its young ; as it sits on 
its egg»f and broods over the young 
ones, lilce a hen over her chickens : 
most other insects, on the contrary, 
die as soon as they have laid their 
eggs, which they leave to be hatched 
by the sun, and the young to take care 
of themselves. 

Eccrkkoca'rpus. — Bignoniacem. 
-^E, scabeTi Ruiz et Pavon ; {Ca- 
iampelis toabra, D. Don.) — ^A half- 



hardy climber, of exceedingly vigor- 
ous growth, producing a great profu- 
sion of orange-scarlet flowers, and 
ripening abundance of seed. It will 
grow in any common garden-soil; and 
if cut down to theruot in autumn, and 
covered with dead leaves, straw, or 
anything to preserve it from the frtwt 
during winter, it will shoot up again 
the following spring. It may be pro- 
pagated by cuttings struck under a 
bell-glass; but it ripens seeds so 
freely, that it is most easily raised from 
them. They should be sown in 
autumn as soon as they are ripe on a 
slight hotbed ; and the plants, which 
should be kept in a frame or green- 
house, should be shifted two or three 
times till they are ready for planting 
out in April or May. They should be 
watered and shaded for a day or two, 
till they seem established ; but after 
that they will require no fiirther care, 
except a little training, if they are 
wanted to cover any particular part of 
the wall, &c. 

EcHiMocACTus. — CoctoceiB, — . 
Round-shaped Cacti, which take their 
name from their resemblance in form 
and spines to a curled-up hedgehog. 
There is, however, a great degree of 
confusion about them, and some spe- 
cies that are called Echinocacti by 
some botanists, are called Melocacti 
by others ; and those with very long 
tube-shaped flowers have lately been 
called Cereus, because their flowers 
in their construction resemble those 
of the other plants belonging to the 
genus Ch'eus, Whatever botanic 
name may be given to them, all 
the round-shaped, ribbed, spiny, or 
porcupine Cacti, reqcure the same 
treatment ; that is, to be grown in 
vegetable mould, mixed with pounded 
bricks, or lime rubbish, and allowed 
bottom-heat where practicable. The 
pots should be drained with cinders ; 
and the plants should be frequently 
watered, but the water should never 



be pTen overhead, u it wilt rot th 
centre, where there 13 an iiidenu 
lion, if inSered to lie ihere, and tbi 
c&n hardly "be avoided if mler i 
poui«d all aver the plant. Thej ai 
pIdpagaU9d by genlB. vhick ehould b 
tona ia silver Bad, and placed in 
natm tliaded BJIuation ; ot bjcuttin 
afr the lop cF the plant, and after let 
ling lie a itay or two to dry, plantic 
i[ in Bilver (and, and not watering it 
Then it will aeon tbniw ont shoDti 
while the other put of the plant wil 
fonn a new top. The young planti 

ral divs after Iransplantatioo. Th 
Honen of all the poicupiae Cacti ar 



often I 









of their floHerf 



-Compiiila.— The 
Globe Thiills. Hardy annual, tnen- 
nial, and perennial plants, generally 
with blue flonen; that require only 
the cammou culture of tbeir respec- 
ltv« kinds, and which will grow in 
almost any auil and situation. 

Echi'tio — Apocs'ucx, — n™uti- 
tifulslove-cliniben, which graw freely 
andy loum and peat ; 



hould b< 



ned up 



pillars, and under the rafters. 

an propagated by cuttingi, which 

•trike readily. 

EcHiDM. — Baraginhcea. — Vi. 
per'i Bugloes. Perennial, biennial, 
and annual plants, generally with 
rich dark-blue llowen ; though some 
of the kinds that are natives of the 
Cape of Good Hnpe and the Canartei, 
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reqm 



a light s 



id will 



ftoai beds or bordeti. The plant i 



ur inches Uigl 
thcs broad a 



e for thU purpOM 
sra clipping, so u 



ncD at top. Iteing once planted, it 
clipped every year, it will reUia iCi 
orm and offidi:iicy aa an edginR, fat 

^he soil by digging it, and reducing H 



gravel, or material of the walk, on 

del, on the other. The next is to 

the direetion in which the edging ia 
tg be planted; the next ia to cut ont 
ipods, 
walk. 



on ihfl side of th 
Thtn the Box i 
along this Irene 



enly distributed 
inch iboi 



on the Bide next the 
that the soil may be 
) roots of the pUnti, 

re made on the border 
lould leau gainst tha . 
roots, being endrelf 
lil, would grow witb ' 

dJUiculty kept within 
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and bedi^ are. Thyme ; the common 
Heath ; Thrift, or Sea Pink ; Sazi- 
fiige of diffsrent Idnde ; the Sweet 
AL^Miim; and, m feneral, every 
herbaeeont plant that is of low com- 
pact growth, and retains its leaves all 
die year, Dooble ed^gs are some- 
tfanea formed, by planting a line of 
evergreen plants next the walk, and 
within it, at about six inches' distance, 
a Hne <^ bolbona-rooted plants, such 
aaCrocoaea, Snowdrops, Scillas, Hya- 
dnths. Aconites, I>i7arf Narcissus, 
&e. In general, the great art in 
planting and managing edgings is, to 
keep a complete line of separation 
.between the gravel of the walk and 
the soil of the border ; for which pur- 
poae the plants in the edging must 
always touch one another so closely 
aa sever to let the gravel and the soil 
come in contact. 

Edgings to beds and borders are 
alio formed of other materials, such 
aa lines of bricks, tiles, or slates, or 
of narrow strips of stone, or even of 
wood. In general, however, edgings 
of this kind have a meagre appear- 
ance, especially in small gardens, 
though they have this advantage, 
that they do not harbour snails, slugs, 
or other vermin. In architectural 
floweT'gardens, near a house, where 
the garden must necessarily partake 
of the character of the architecture of 
the building, stone or brick edgings 
ere essentiaJ, and they should be 
formed of strips of curb-stone, bedded 
on stone or brickwork, so as norer to 
sink. These stone edgings should 
never be more than two or three 
inches wide, and they should not 
rise above the surface of the walk 
more than two inches ; otherwise, 
when they rise higher, unless the 
walk be of more than the usual 
breadth, they give it a sunken ap- 
pearance, which is very unpleasant to 
the eye. In forming edgings of brick, 
the bricks should genendly be placed 



in the ground endways ; and the best 
effect is produced by using bricks that 
have been moulded with round ends 
on purpose. Edgings of tiles, to be 
kept securely in their places, should 
be set in concealed brickwork ; other- 
wise they are apt to get out of place, 
and to have a ragged and temporary 
appearance. The same may be said 
of edgings of slate ; and, in general, 
these kind of edgings are much im- 
proved by a line of evergreen plants, 
planted close to them on the bed, or 
border side. Edgings of boards shonld 
be of oak, for the sake of dnrability ; 
and they should be kept securely in 
their places by concealed posts, driven 
into the ground, to which the boards 
should be nailed, beneath the sur&oe 
of the walk. 

Much of the beauty of all gardens, 
whether useful or ornamental, de- 
pends on the neatness and high keep- 
ing of the edgings ; for whatever may 
be the state of the boundary fence of 
the gravel or pavement of the walks, 
and of the soil or plants of the bor- 
ders, if the edgings have an uneven, 
ragged appearance, or if the plants be 
either too large or too small, the 
garden will be at once felt to be in 
bad keeping. 

Hitherto nothing has been said of 
edgings of turf, because these are 
chiefly applicable to pleasure-grounds. 
To form them, the ground is first dug, 
and then levelled, so as to be about 
the intended height of the gravel, or 
half an inch below it. It is then 
firmly beaten, so that it may not sink 
afterwards ; and the turf, which should 
be procured from a smooth, even, pas- 
ture, is laid down, and rolled or beaten 
with a broad flat mallet, fixed in a 
long handle, called a turf-beater, so 
as to be rendered perfectly firm and 
even. The breadth of turf-edgings 
should seldom be less than two feet, 
because less than this vridth cannot 
be conveniently mown. After the 



lurf hsb been Ujil down, a guden- 
line should be etrelched aloog iu 
mugiiif and the edgn should be cut 
amooLh with a spade era turfing-iren. 
The walk may now be lUled id wilh 
gravel to within in inch of the upper 
sur^e of tha tucT, and the soil of 
the border miy also be raised ti) the 
■ame height, la the iDanigcmeut of 
the turf afterward!, the greaieit care 
must be ukeu not to cut tbc edgings 
of the turf so is to show B line of 
carthr which always prodiicea anw 
and haish appearance. Generally 
■praking, only the giaii slmuld he 
clipped close on the side next the 
walk; and if it be found that the 
a of the grass baye penetrated 



o the 






I of the 

edges of the cat turf should ho after- 
rntrds geatly pressed down, so as to 
make the grass slope gently up from 
Ihe walk. This slope will, howere'r, 
be rety trifling; a« if the walks aie 
kept properly full of gravel, they 
ought to be as nearly ai possible on a 
level with the turf. These remarks 
will, of course, opply to all cases 
wheiB there is agrovel-walk ihrougli, 

Edwa'ausia .'^Leguminaa^ ,— Half- 
liardy low trees and shrubs, with 

shaped flowen '(which are of a dark 
golden yellow), and seed-pods. The 



Eoo Ptim. — S'oJflnum Melon. 
gina, L. — A tender luinual, aearlj 
allied to tlie Tomato, the fiuit of 
wliicli, when while, greatly resembloa 

with violet- colon ted, and tome wilh 
dark purple Fruit. All the kinds al« 
eatable, if dressed like the Tomalo: 
The seed should be sown in light 
rich earth, on ahol-bed. in Pohruar^ 
or March, and the young pricked out 
into pats, and shifted tevetal timna, 
till Ihcj are ready to flower, Thaf 



Olivt 



dish b 



! of a pale yellow, and rathei 
. The fruit rEsembles the 
shape. 



Then 



re only I. 



tive of the Levant, aaii the other oC 
America; they both require a light 
rich soil, aud a somewhat sliellcred 
situation ; and they aie both pro* 
pagaled by seeds or cuttings. The- 
Nepal species require a greenbonse. 

Eldeb.— See Stnau'cuB. 

Eliph*»t"s Foot.— See Tancs. 



■gainst a wall, if proldcted during 


plant of no beauty, the flowera of 


winter by a thatched coping. The 


which sotDenlint resemble those ef 


a<ril should be sandy loam, and kept 


the common Mint, hut are smaller 




and less cpnspicuous. Tho plnul U 


to the rootaisspl to make the leaflets 


only noticed, here from the re- 


tarn yellow and dmp off. The species 


sembUnee of its n,.nB to that of the 


are all natives of New Zealand ; aud, 


Escbschaltiia, which induced Dr. 




Lind ley to propose to change thenamn 


■uppDied to helong to tho genua So. 


of the latter genus to Chryscis ; iq 


phdra. They are propigaled by cul- 




linp, ia HUid, under a bell-glait. 


change tho Dame of the Dahlia ttt 
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MeooBt of its nmibiitj to Dalea. 
Am, however, tlw Germao names are 
Ibaid to bo quite as distioci as Dahl 
and Dale, the Eschscholtzia retains 
ita first appellation. 

Emi^u.— Comp^st/«. — Cassini*s 
Bame, adopted bjr Professor De Can- 
doUc, In his new arrsngement of the 
Com^Mim, for the Caealia coc- 
eineOf C. wnehifiHoy and C. tagii- 
tkia of Linnans. 

Empb^ruii, — Empetrea, — The 
Crow Bony. Little heath-like plants, 
with jnettjr flowers and very showy 
berries, adapted for growing on rock- 
work. They should be grown in peat 
soil, and kept rather dry. 

EmnuMisa's Niohtshaoe. — See 

ClKCBS. 

Emoooems. — Monocotyledonous 
plsnts. The trees belonging to this 
diyisiony such as the Palms, Tree 
Ferns, &e^ increase very little in 
thiekness as they advance in i^e ; but 
their wood becomes gradually more 
solid, by the woody fibres formed 
every year in the interior of their 
stems. Trees of this kind have no 
medullary rays, and their trunks, 
when cut down, show none of those 
marks of the successive layers of 
wood which are so conspicuous in 
exogenous trees. 

Bmkia'nthus. — Ericacea. —> 
Greenhouse shrubs, with very band- 
some arbutus -like pink and white 
flowers, which are produced from 
September to February. The plants 
are very difficult to manage. They 
should be grown iu very sandy loam, 
mixed with a little peat : and they 
should be allowed .plenty of air and 
light, with only enough of heat to 
exclude the frost. They will not, 
however, bear planting out, as their 
roots appear to i-equire to be confined 
in a small space, and the plants rarely 
do well if they are transplanted, un- 
less before the roots have pushed 
through the ball of earth in the pot. 



as the roots seem to dislike fresh soil. 
The pots should be well drained with 
crocks, and care should be taken nei- 
ther to over-water the plant*, nor to 
let them become very dry. They are 
propagated by cuttings of the ripe 
wood, which are struck in sand, under 
a bell-glass, but without bottom-heat ; 
and which, when transplanted, should 
have balls of earth attached. For 
this reason, only two or three cuttings 
should be put into each pot, and these 
should be as far asunder as possible. 

E^PACRis. — Epacridett, — The 
Epacris is a New Holland shrub, 
which the first settlers mistook for a 
kind of Heath, and which is still called 
the Heath in Australia, where the 
true Heath (Erica) is unknown. 
The E/pacris should be grown in a soil 
composed of turf bog, chopped small, 
but not crumbled, and mixed with 
sand ; and they do best in double 
pots, with moss, kept moist, stuffed 
between ; as, if the hot sun comes on 
the outside of the pot, the tender 
roots, which soon become matted 
round the ball of earth in the pot, 
vnW be withered, and the plants 
will receive a severe check, if they 
are not killed. The pots should be 
well drained, by filling them about a 
third full of broken pots, or pieces 
of brickbat, the largest of which 
should not exceed two inches in dia- 
meter, and small lumps of freestone ; 
and this will provide a reservoir of 
moisture for the nourishment of the 
roots. The plants should be potted 
high, like Heaths, as the collar is ine- 
vitably rotted, if buried, by the mois- 
ture which is essential for the routs. 
They require plenty of air and light, 
but not much heat ; sufiScient to ex- 
clude the frost in winter is quite 
enough for them. Cuttings of the 
young wool maybe struck in pure 
sand, under a bell-glass, and with the 
aid of bottom-heat. See E&i'ca and 
Cuttings. 



logive 



i amall bi 

bnnchn, and npiArentlj' 
witbauL leaves. Tlie; grpM best in 
aiH-sii"d ; and, when pegged down 
and kept clippod cluxily, maj he made 
to preaent the extraordinary appear- 
ance of green tnrf itretebiDg to the 
very briuk of Ihe lea, and even ro- 
mmd bj it at full tide. They are 
nicd for thii purpose, Du Hamel tells 

: the appear- 

and, when 
ripe, tiile like niulbertie$. 

EpiDE'NDitim. — Orckidaceit. — 
ParaiitiR planti, which should be 
grown in a damp itave or orthide- 
DUB hDuie, oa pieces of wood bimg 
np from the rafters far that purpose. 
Tlie roots must be wrapped in damp 
m<H9 and tied on the wood, into 
whichlheywillioon penetrate. These 

or cocoa-nuts HUcd with moss, anil 






burning Bauds, ai 
aoce of an Englii 
single blade of gi 



land 



kept«._ ^ 

Ground Laurel. A 
plant, with white Hgifen 
for rockwork. It thould 
in sandy peal, and never t 



ittle c 



o dry. Ther< 

arietj, which was raised 

lilue, uurierjmanj Slakt 

UM. — Otagraeea. — The 



only suited to a shtubhepy. It re- 
quires no can) in its ciillure ; Ihc 
only dilSeulty beinir to prevent its 
overpowering ovcryihiug elic, when 
it is once planted in any silaaiion noi 
exceedingly dry. There are seveml 
ifild spedet of iipiloEiiuui cnmtuon in 



Efifhi'lldh Caelaeea. — On 

of the genera fonuod out of Ihe Lio. 
nesn genus CAetiu, by Mr. Hawortln 
and compritin; those C^ti that pnw 

The genus EpiphyUun 



and the plan 



in it 



generally eailrd by their originil 
names of C&ctia trunealui, ant 
Cdclua ipecietaa. Both ^ledM 

only grecohouie heal. C. IrHTuialla 
will grow gmttod on olmoEi nnj olhec 
species, and it will hear other s] 



lial, ' 



:ased by oHii 
Jti'ci.-Eriei 



~ Hartunoulacea. - 
!Ooite is a low-growing 
:h is one of the flnt 
It la 



it may be easily 
from ihe rt ' 
«.— The di 

of onr greenhouse plants, 
:iil are much more essilygTDWU thaa. 
generally supposed. The pTincipil,< 
iiiso of BO many (allures is, (Int,. 
lit Heaths are generally potted mnA 
ID loK, and thus the collar oi 
ant is Irequeotly ratted; lecondln,, 

iwod to bo sodden with moist 
am the pots being improperly di 
I, and at others kept mnch too drj^, 

by irregular or imperfect wnt«riDg{. 

ind, thirdly, that Ihey i 

louse, ur nn a bnloony duriug tha 
iwerful sun stift' 
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i*f on the pot it man to scorch their 
<Micmte fibtoos roott, or, in the mnter, 
duit up anuMig odier plaoti, and 
Mueehf allowed any air at all; in 
cithor of which eases they are sure to 

• 

perish. These being the principal 
reaacHis why Heaths do not generally 
snoeeed, it is now necessary to de- 
•cribe what is conndered the best 
method of coltivating them. The 
■oil moat suitable to Heaths is a 
■aixtare of three parts of well-sifted 
peat to one of white or silver sand, 
Aorooi^ly mixed ; and, if the plants 
eie Tory large, a small portion of 
loam may sometimes be added, though 
tiut is not often required. In potting 
Heaths, great attention must be paid 
to the drainage; and, in order to 
render it as p^fect as possible, two or 
three moderate-sized potsherds should 
be pnt over the hole in the bottom of 
the pot; after which it should be 
filled about a quarter iiill with very 
small pieces of broken tiles; and 
owet this there should be a thin layer 
of unsifted peat. Above the unsifted 
peat should be a layer of prepared peat 
and sand, and on this the roots of 
tiie Heath should be placed, and more 
of the mixture of peat and sand shaken 
in among them ; the plants being so 
placed, that the collar may be above 
the level of the mould in the pot, 
when suflBciently full. The compost 
should be pressed tightly into the 
pot ; but a little space should be left 
between it and the rim, to hold water; 
and as soon as the potting is finished, 
the plant should be set aside in the 
■hade, or in a cold frame. 

Heaths, to be well-grown, should 
always be kept in a frame, or house, 
by themselves ; as they are of too de- 
licate a nature to bear the respiration 
from other plants, and they also re- 
quire a very different treatment. 
During summer, when in a frame, 
they should be allowed all the air 
that can possibly be given to them, 



and they should be frequently watered 
overhead, as the gardeners call it, 
when the sun is not upon them ; as 
the winter comes on, less air should 
be given, and they should then never 
be watered over their tops ; but still 
in fine weather a little air may be al- 
lowed to them, even during a slight 
frost. It may indeed be taken as a 
proverb, that Heaths like to feel the 
wind between every leaf. When 
grown in greenhouses. Heaths need 
not be watered overhead ; but great 
care must be taken that the roots 
never get dried up, for if they do they 
seldom recover : indeed, these plants 
ought never to be put in greenhouses 
or rooms, except during the season of 
flowering. In very frosty weather, 
the only protection necessary for 
Heaths is a double mat thrown over 
the glass of the frame, and suffered 
to remain there till the frost is gone 
away ; for should the frost afiect the 
plants, and they should be afterwards 
exposed to the sun and air, they be- 
come what is called scorched, and 
they will either die, or lose the 
greater part of their leaves. 

Heaths are raised from seed-cut-* 
tings or layers, but most frequently 
from cuttings, full details for making 
which have been already given. (See 
Cuttings.) Heath-seed should be 
sown, if foreign, as soon as it arrives ; 
and, if native, as soon as it is ripe. 
For sowing the seed, shallow pots 
or pans should be prepared, in tho 
same manner as was described for 
potting, but with rather more sand ; 
and the seed should be mixed with 
a little sand, and scattered over the 
sur&ce of the mould ; after which 
it may be watered, and set on a 
greenhouse shelf, where it may re- 
main till the young plants are about 
an inch high, when they should be 
carefully taken up, and set round the 
edges of pots, about three in a 
thumb-pot, and then replaced on the 

H 



ihulf, till tbej haTC grown >uffii:[et]tl; 
luge to lis petted dEF si Dglf into amnll 
pole ; Hheii they should be allnwed lo 

they nre ucll-rooled ; alter wliicb 
thcj may bo pluoeii ia the fnniB 
with the large pluitl. Heathe in 



Eiu'Nns. -ScTophvlariiKa Onlj 

is a beautiful little plant wilb piuple 
flowers, irhicb growi nutunlly qd old 
vails, and is admirably adapted for 

profusely all iho summer. It ia in- 
treiiKd ty setils, or by dividing the 

soQ to gron in, but the most suitable 
ii peal, and pounded britkaer lime- 
robbieh. 

EmoBo'TEYi. — Rosacea. — E. 
japinictt, formerly called MApih 
japinica, the L.iqui " ' 



perennials, with pretty Bowora, only 
suitable for rockwork. The tender 
kinds are grovn in a mixture of landy 
loam and peat, And the hardy nuM in 
any commoji gitiieu-soil ; and they 
are incteaeed by seeds, diiiaion of tbe 

=nd oultinga. 

I'aiMDK — Cruci/eriB.— Hedgw 

.rd. Moat of the kinds ai» 
pUnte, generally biennials, aeU 

ironn in British gardens. Ona 
£. Ptrqfslliaaum, an an- 



ne popular 
beauty. E. IbMcum, Dec, 
(Cheireiilhtis arTtieniaoui, Botanic 
eaJ Magaiino,) a perennial introduHii 
in 1803, aomonhat reaemble) B. 
Ferqfakianum ia appeoranc 



nual,wit)idtLr) 



stind 
forpkntingi 



« yer, handsoi 



.{ thi 



iservatory fo 
yeUow &uit. 



froi 



', but it require 

loro frosU. It should be 

lerally ptopagnted by grafUng 

Eho'diuh. — Geranihcea, 






m differs froc 



The e 



B Era> 



■i; in Ocisnium it resemble 
me'a UU, in PeUrjonlum it i 
irk'i bill, and in ErDdiam a 
!i'> U11. Bciides iLete, the 
r. Street divided the Gerania 
.0 a great many genera, wLicb 
« aeldom to he met with. ' 
'Odiums ue dwsrf annuals, . 



yellon ll 



>range. These plants groM 
niiy peat mised with a littla 
id they are quite hardy. 
■KX^A. — Genlianaiiea. — 
The Lesser Centaury. Little rank- 
plants, mostly annusls, suit- 
able for ronkwork. Tbe seeds ahauW 
be sown in autumn in the open har- 
der, and the plants removed in patch 
with earth attached, lo the roekne 
in spring, 

Emtaiu'Nt. — Leguminnsea. 
Tbe Ooral Tree. Stove and green- 
house shrubs, with splendid coral.co. 
loured flowers. E. laurifilia, and 
E. Cnata-gi,tH. will grow in the'* 
open air, ani! they will Rower msgni- ' 
flcently ia a warm sunny border, V 
sheltered by a south wall. The tdi 
ihouldhaa aaudy loam, or loom and' 
p;al ; and they are prapigated by cut- 
tings of the young wood struck hi 

Erytbro'sii™. — Ttiiipacea.—r'' 



shrubs, nilives of SoulK' 
•bicb are nearly hardy iiT 
B of London. They grow 
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EU^TOCA. 



best in peaty aoil, or in yery saDdy 
loam. JE. rUbra is generally trained 
agamat a wall, but E. Monte Ft- 
d^fuUj which prodooet lai^^e clusters 
of white flowers, is grown as a bush. 
Both kinds require protection from 
wertm frosts. There are seyeral other 
kinds, bat only the two mentioned 
•re in general cultivation in British 
gardens. 

EacBMcai/s.'niA.'-^Papaveracea. 
— Annual plants, with showy flowers, 
natives of California, on which ac- 
count the first species introduced was 
called the Californian Poppy. The 
seeds should be sown in the open 
border as soon as they are ripe, as if 
iiie sowing be delayed till spring, the 
plants frequently do not flower till 
the second year. Sometimes they 
will liv^ and flower two, or even 
three years in succession, though this 
is Tery rarely the case. 

Etiolated.— Drawn up, with weak 
and slender stems — a consequence 
which in hardy plants results from 
want of thinning out in proper time, 
and in greenhouse-plants from being 
kept in too small pots, and too far 
from the light. 

Eucaly'ptus Myrtacea, — A us- 

tralian trees of enormous size, some 
species of which are grown in England 
as greenhouse shrubs. They should 
be grown in loam and peat, and are 
propagated by cuttings, which are 
▼ery difficult to strike. 

EucHARi'oiuM. — Onagraria, — A 
little annual, a native of California, 
nearly allied to the Clarkias. It was 
introduced in 1836, but as it does not 
seed freely it is as yet rare. It should 
be grown in loam and peat. 

Eugenia. — MyrtacecB, — The 
Rose Apple. Handsome shrubs, 
grown as fruit-trees in the East In- 
dies, which produce their splendid 
flowers freely in British stoves. They 
should be grown in a mixture of two- 
thirds sandy loam and one-third peat, 



I and are propagated by cuttings of the 
ripe wood, which strike freely. 

Edo'nymus, — Celastrinea. — The 
Spindle-tree. The common British 
species is well known for its curious 
and very ornamental fruit ; but the 
American kind, E. latifhlius^ is much 
handsomer both in fruit and foliage. 
It is a very valuable shrub for a small 
garden, as it will continue to thrive, 
and to produce abundance of flowers 
aud fruit every year, for many years 
in succession, without increasing much 
in size, or requiring to be cut in. It 
is also ornamental in early spring, 
from the peculiar form of its buds 
and the richness of its dark red brac- 
teas. All the kinds will grow in any 
common garden soil, 'and they are in- 
creased by seeds or cuttings. 

Eupho'rbia. — EuphorbiaceiB. — 
Some of the kinds are British weeds, 
such as the Spurge Caper ; but other 
kinds are thorny shrubs, requiring the 
heat of a stove in Britain, and pro- 
ducing flowers of a most brilliant 
scarlet. The most beautiful kind is 
E. fulgenSf Karwinsky, E. JaC' 
quinicBjlora^ Hook., which was in- 
troduced in 1836 by Mr. Ranch. The 
best plants are raised from seed ; but 
cuttings laay be struck by plunging 
them into the bark-bed, and not cover- 
ing them with a glass. The flower- 
ing plants should be grown in loam, 
mixed with lime rubbish, or pounded 
brick. 

Euta'xia. — Leguminhsa. — Aus- 
tralian shrubs, with yellow and orange 
pea-flowers, which in England re- 
quire a green -house. They should 
be grown in light peaty soil, and re- 
ceive the general treatment of Aus- 
tralian shrubs. There are only two 
species. 

Euh-ocA. — BoragtnecB. — Hardy 
and somewhat coarse-growing annuals 
and perennials, which require the 
usual treatment of similar plants. 
(Sec Annuals and Perennials. j 
h2 



ID Marih or April, u, iliuugh ibey a 
nstivet of Califoinm, Ikey are uot ii 
jured by heal. 

EvtiNHti: pBiMiuMi. See CEn 



L that of Bhcaiii ia mare t 
lie nliErly all ihe yeai 



Eterch 



-No garden 



duB pi-oport 
groBM; >Bii tliBso planti are b 
more eBUntial in ttaall gardena tl 
iu large odcb. Their idvuiUgeB a 
ihal they affurd a Bcreen to MC 

tlut Itey preserve an appearance 

do not diifigure the ;^1l» by ^ling n 
leaiei, vhich, where there is 
gulaf paL-dener, render it very di 
U keep a place neat. Tbey ai 
Tery useful in nfTording a 



tr> telect 
1 plant., B« 
• Wsllflon 



befnrolheitleiToiimcho.' 
blDBBomed PeBcli, the AI 
Snuwy Me^iluB, and Mb; 
■liieua. It is the want of 
that giTcs the gBj^eni in 
bourhood of Fgris. ud it 
other cenlinental cilieB, b 
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B beds during winter, ' ■ 

Told »f flowers. 

inr TnoKN. — The Pyr»- 

?ee duTa-ous). 

TING. — See GmpHi'Liint 

TINS Ph.— See Li'i 

— Dicotyledon ouB plantar 
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ilalns 1 and the layers dopout«4 
mp cold Bummers are thicker thai 
of dry, warm teuoni. Whan 
have grown in a nood, with 
side of the trunk fully eipoaed to Iha 
■nd the other shaded by llie other 
, a diffeiencs ii very periKplibla 
e layers. Eiagenous trees havo 

' All the forcBt trees of Britain 
olticr tempente climales helo 
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Vam Palm. — See Dwakt Fax 
Paut. 

Fbatbb Obam. — Stipn pennita. 

— A betatifiil kind of gnis, well 
^poitii growiDg to fonn tnfU in flower 
boiden, from itt feathery lightneM 
and gmeeAd habit of growth. It 
ilumld be grown in light rich soil; 
md it it propagated by teedi, or dirid. 
iqgiherooti. 

Fi^mA. — Vakriknea. — Horns. 

— JP. 0effitteopi49, formerly cod- 
ndered to bdong to the genus Vale- 
fiina, is a eoarse-growing, weedy- 
looldng plant, mth pink flowers, and 
corioaa seed-pods, shaped like the 
fignna we see of the Cornucopia, or 
Hem of Plenty. It is an annual, 
and the seeds only require sowing in 
the open border. 

Fkoicn fbr flower - gardens and 
dambberies, are either such as ore in- 
tended to be invisible, or, more pro- 
periy, not acknowledged,—- such as 
banien of wire, or light iron rods, and 
sunk fences ; or such as are intended 
to be acknowledged, and to form part 
of the landscape, — such as architec- 
tural parapets and hedges. Wire 
fnioes are commonly formed of light 
iron posts or stakes, through holes in 
which are stretched stout wires, or 
slender iron rods ; or they are formed 
of light iron hurdles, — that is, sepa- 
rate iron-ftames, which are placed end 
to end, and can be removed at plea- 
eure. In forming wire fences of stakes 
and iron wires, there is no difficulty 
when the line of direction is perfectly 
straight, or consists of a number of 
straight lines joined together; but 
when the direction is curvilinear, 
some attention is requisite to fix the 
posts in such a manner as to permit 
the wires, which pass through holes in 
them, to be drawn quite tight. To 



admit of this being done, each post 
must be fixed into a ]Hece of wood or 
stone, and supported by a brace on 
the concave side of the curve; and 
both the block and the brace must be 
buried so far under the soil as not to 
be seen. Fences of this description 
are put np in a very superior manner 
by Mr. Porter, of Thames - street, 
London. Iron, or wire hurdles, are 
too well linown to require description. 
When either hurdles or fences, com. 
posed of posts and rods of wire, are 
intended to keep out hares and rabbits, 
the lower parts of them, to about the 
height of two feet, require finer wires 
to be fixed to them, in an upright 
direction, at about three inches apart. 

Architectural fences are used in 
small gardens, close to the house ; 
and they should generally be low 
walls, of open work, in the style of the 
architecture of the building ; and these 
walls may have piers at regular dis- 
tances, terminating in vases, or other 
architectural ornaments, provided 
these are in harmony with the house. 
These walls, and indeed all other 
architectural fences, should be varied 
with shrubby plants planted against 
them, so as to harmonise them with 
the plants in the beds and borders 
within. 

Hedges may either be of eveigreens, 
neatly cut, so as to form living walls 
with standard plants at regular dis- 
tances, to imitate architectural piers ; 
or they may be formed of a mixture 
of different kinds of flowering shrabs, 
with evergreen standard low trees at 
regular distances. No plant makes a 
finer flowel^garden hedge than the 
box, the standards in which may be 
formed of Cypresses, Junipers, or 
Arbor Vitae. On a larger scale, the 
Holly makes an excellent hedge, and 



: wiU □ 



ibrubs, llie laumalinuB, the 8 
Briar, Ihn Pyracautha, »Bd (he 
douia jBjHJaicB, with similu Bbni1», 
uaj be QBed, nith the lower kin ' ' 
American thorns { Croiffi'ffii»), o 
floworing Omb {P^rui tpeclilUU), 
mtandards. A very excellent fiov 
garden hedge ma; he formed bj tn 

cuir a Blight wire feDCB or ttBllia(^^. 
10] ; and its uuiforaiity may be 
hroken, if it i> very long, by ilandsrds, 
at regnlu digtaoceB, dihcr of Ivy, 
trained oa iron puats with umbrella 
tops, oiofany IcindurloirdeeiduBUi 
BveijroentreoB, The (ariegiied BpecieB 
of Ivy, the AmpelopiiB, andanumber 
of other dlfflbiug ahrubi, ligneouB 
or lierbaceoaB, also malie beautiful 
hedges for ahelt#r or Beporation In 
flowcr-gardenf. Tlie Arbor Tilffi und 
romoioti Laurel, sltemaCing with the 
vuiegnlsd variety, the narrow-leaved 
vnriety, and the Portugal Laurel, also 
maka excellent flawer-gardeu fences ; 



garden, 



ben carefully 
lained ; aud wire fences, in lbs 
ummeT Kuon, may be covered with 
reeptng or clinibing annUBls; eiu^ 
■ the Nasturtrum, the Convolvului, 
ic, or eveu the tall-groiring Salvlai, 
'etunias, Sweetpeis, and Pelaigo- 
JuBis. A very pretty fence of thti 
:ind taay be formed by Inining the 
Mignonette over n win 



trellii: 



it well k 



;ept during the winter in a gteeniiouse, 
nay be trained the following Beasim 
o the height of three or four feet, 
loneyeucldos alio make deUghtful 



Fkutol Flowhh.- 
jbrubbcricB, from 



wNiai 



nental i 




u do the evergreen and variegated 
kinds of Privet, the variegated Holly, 
atid the Aucubi. In b1 



their targe and 
and tbe curioua 

Ike plants first appear la spriog. 
Some of the exotic femi, alao, an 
very bandaomo, and hothouses LavBr 
in many cases, been Eet entirely apart i 
for them. One of the moat interest- 
ing ef these is at the seat of W. 
Boner, Etq., at Honfield, Sneie: 
the interior of which is formed in 
caves of fitestono in the crevie 
between wbich the ferns grow. Fern» ■ 
disposed in this manner would fori 
a very elegant ornament for a grotto. 
Exotic ferufl aro a!ao the best pUntl < 
for growing in the air-tight glass p' 



British perennial, with bright yellow 
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FLORISTS' FLOWERS. 



flowers, diffiBiing from those of the 
common Crowfoot m their petals 
fft&og pomted. It likes a moist shady 
dtoatioiif and will thrive under the 
drip of trees. 

FiHnra cij/8TicA.-The Indian Rub- 
ber tree. A kind of Fig-tree, which 
jrields the East Indian Caoutchouc ; 
tbat nsed principally in making the 
wmtovproof clothing is, however, from 
Bnudl, and is prodoccd by Siphonia 
Cat^iUshu^ one of the Euphorbiacess. 
In both cases the brmk of the tree is 
-wounded, and there flows from the 
wound a thick milkj juice, which, 
when hardened by exposure to the 
«ir, becomes the Indian rubber. F, 
eldstica is a favourite stove-shrub in 
England, from its large size, and 
ehining leathery leaves; but it very 
seldom produces either flowers or 
fruit ; and, when it does, they have 
no beanty. The plants should be 
grown in sandy loam, and they strike 
readily from cuttings. 

Fio MiRiGOLD. — See Mesembry- 

A'NTHElinM. 

FiowoHT. — Scrophularia vema- 
lis. — A British plant with yellow 
flowers, growing in moist places. 

FELICES.— One of the natural orders, 
which includes all the different genera 
of ferns. 

Fitness in a garden, as in every- 
thing else, is of the greatest imporlr 
ance in producing a good effect. By 
this term is meant the adaptation of 
plants to the situations fitting for 
them : for example, tall straggling 
|[rowing plants, which have a very 
fine effect in a shrubbery, when backed 
by evei"green shrubs taller tlian them- 
selves, would entirely destroy the 
beauty of a small garden, laid out in re- 
gular beds. In the like manner, small 
plants, however beautiful they may 
be, are lost among others more ro- 
bust growing. To avoid these incon- 
gruities, the best plan is first to ascer- 
tain, if possible, the habit of growth 



and general appearance of every plant 
before introducing it into a flower- 
garden; and then carefully to con- 
sider the situation in which it is likelv 
to look best. A little care and at- 
tention in this respect, with common 
plants, will have more effect in pro- 
ducing a beautiful flower-garden, than 
large sums laid out in the purchase of 
showy pknts without it. 

Flax. — See Lignum. 

Florists^ Flowers are those which 
it has been found may be grown to an 
extraordinary size and degree of per- 
fection by taking great pains vnth 
their culture. The Dutch were the 
first who practised this art with their 
Hyacinths aud Tulips ; but their ex- 
ample has been followed by the 
florists of other countries, who, as 
they cultivate their flowers in the 
hope of winning prizes with them at 
flower shows, may be said to use them 
as instruments for gambling. All the 
varieties of florists' flowers are named, 
and every year many new kinds are 
raised, which are eagerly sought for, 
and sell for enormous prices. It is 
thus desirable that all florists* flowers 
should either hybridize freely, or vary 
very much firom seed. The principal 
florists^ flowers are the Hyacinth, the 
Tulip, the Dahlia, the Auricula, the 
Polyanthus, the Carnation, and the 
Pink ; but to these may be added the 
Ranunculus and the Anemone, and, 
of late years, the Geraniums or 
Pelargoniums, the Heartseases, the 
Calceolarias, and the Chrysanthe- 
mums. Of all the kinds, the Dahlia 
is undoubtedly that respecting which 
there is most gambling and most 
rivalry. It may be observed, that 
the rules by which florists decide as to 
the merits of their respective flowers 
do not depend on any particular beauty 
of colour, and sometimes not even on 
form ; but on certain arbitrary crite- 
teria which they have settled among 
themselves ; as, for example, no Au- 



ucted ii 



nppssr 



set on the gri 
raised on pedestals. TLe fnrmer arc 
generally conslructed with curved 
pieces of iion, furnialied wttli thutp 
spikes for entering iho ground, like 
the pmnjjB ot b fnrk ; and these ire 
placed >□ as Id fotm a circle, inth 
wires for climbing pianti extended 
acroas it, like the handles of a basket. 
(Seej^. U.) The plants mu.t be 




may be Blled up with flonets nr 
at pleaanrc. Other rcfeptaclea 
flowers in«y be wicker basketi, i 

the jan in which grapea hi 



any other kint 






id them 



down the sides of tbe waael. ( 
tsin Mangles, nhose lasle in oi 
menial gardening is null kno 
adapte the tasVeU fiff. 12 and 
for suspending from Iho roof of liii 




greenhonfo. The hasketg sra Di 
of whe. with pots of larthenwan 
china iaslde. Tbese bniketi are alikt 
guilable for the creeping Cereui, Ho- 




of lugt iMdt and niwll ona 
mixed together ; ud iba lui 
the garden ought to bfl of II 



other. In the pi 
deni the umo a 
ktpt i. 
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berbaceons, and the othtr part with 
annual! oi bulbs, Flone^gardea• 

all the fear, ought to have a largs 
projKirlion of CTngreeD berbBceoai 
planlt dialributed regularlj all orw 
them ; auch di Pinki, Sweet Wil- 
liam!, Thrift, Baxiftagei, a ■ 



an nttd for E^phrtea, the nin >hould 


mixed with Terj low eveigre«n 


gnHrallf ba filled mih moii, Joaiead 


ibnh*, moh *a Feathi, Whortle- 


•IhaTingapotplKedioit. 






beni, and a variat)' of limilai plauli. 


JMt on which a volume might be 


Flower^ardena which are intended 


writtsn without eibinitiDg it; bat 




the preaeat article will be confined to 


ought to be rich in bulbt and early 




flowering abrubt ; euch at tbe Meie- 




reon, Cjdonia, or P}rui Japdnica, 


of the different kind! of flowei-garden! 




which have been, and are, in mo>t 


Erica herbacea, &c. ; thoae that are 


,«eralu.e. 




All flower-gardens, to I..Te a good 


aummer, ihonld be rich in annual.; 


eHecl, ought lo be ijnimetrical ; that 


and tho» that are to be in perfection 


u, they ought to have a centre, which 


in aulumn, in Dahlia.. Flowor- 


diall appear decided and obvioug at 


gardene on a large Kale never look lO 


flrat i^ht, and aidea ; and all the 


well aa when the tpacea between tha 




bed! are of turf; but thoae on a amall 


the garden ii laid out, ought lo be in 


»c«le maji have the apacet between tbo 




bed! of gravel, and the beda edged 


the centre «» not to be jcparable from 


with bot It may he thought by 


it, without injuring the general effect 


Kin>e, that a Botvcr^ng plant would 


of the garden. All the bed> and 


look better than boi for the edging! 


border! ought lo have one general 


to tbe bedi; but no effect ii ever 


character of form and outline; that 


produced without contnet: and aa 


ii, either curved, itraight, or compa- 


the box i> alwaii green, and never 


Ihe line! ought to prevaU. The liie 


flower., it form.; .trikinBConlr.,t to 


of the bedi ought >Im never to differ 


bed. of floven iu which the leave. 
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All tbe iitteic 
gitdini may be 
lowing:- 

TLe French | 

work, or, u t 
of embroidery of btx, vith plain 
spxMi of mrf nnd gravBl, iba ii 
prarailing. Tlie box ia kept lo' 
«nd ihtre ore but very few pnrli 
tbe arabesque fijurea in whicb Howe 
. or tbruba cm be Inlioduced. The 
planli tlial are used, are kept in i 
ihape by culiinf[ or clipping;, 



a syalem of beds ore fomied, in such 

Eoile, groups of figures. The Frenoh 
HaWEr-garden and the ancient Engliik 
garden were chieRy calcaUtcd for bo. | 



indorn EnElish 
calcubited to be walked tiiraugh^ and 
in by degr«.. Tbe beds u „ 



liillo 



egard ii had ti 



nd tliey al 
illh numer 



I nerer be of fi^ 
narrow angles, or pro- 



properly ec 



inaaiet of turf, in a country where 

Theie embroidered or anbraque gar- 
den! originated in Italy and France, 
and they are better adapted (or warm 
climate* thin for England: they are, 
indeed, chieaj- calenUled for being 
«en frsm tbe windows of tbe bouu, 
and not for being walked in, likoKng- 

The ancient English flowergarden 



trical flgure ; the bedi being edged 
iog plantB, and planted with hcrbaee- 



es during winter. This 
n ihould ba lurrounded 
V IidjiIbi eC eveijrem and doddu- 



id therefore hare slwiya a bad effect. 
These bedi arc sometimea planted with 
a mixture of flowen nlone. nnd a 
timea with flowers and shrubs; 
the; «e more generollj planted, 
bed nitb one kind of Sower, oi 



villhan 



esofcolou 

nther beds. The spaces betiveen 
beds should not be leas than two feet, 
for the conieniencc cf walking Koi- 
mowing; and the surface of the bedi . 
should never be much higher t" 
that af tbe turf, because, if thay : 
they will appear like blotches o 
lawn. Besidei, the pkints in 
highest part of the bed (which should' 
be in the centre) will ho drier 
Ihoae on the sides, — Ihey will grow 



filled with lOMt, which a 
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pegged down and kq»t low ; and other 
beds are filled widi low evergreen 
ahmbay or with deddoons throbs 
wliidi bave conspienoos flowen, such 
as Rhododendrons, Azaleas, &c. For 
everj garden of tMs kind there is, or 
oiq^t to be, a baain of water, as well 
for effect, as for watering the plants ; 
and if the garden be on a laige scale, 
tiiere may be statnea, Tsses, open and 
coreved seats, rnstie baskets contain- 
ing plants, rockwork, and a variety of 
otbOT objects ; bnt these require to be 
introduced with great caution, and 
afiwd an excellent opportunity for a 
lady to exercise her taste in their 
amngement. In foct, these oroa- 
menta, if not well managed, destroy 
the simplicity and elegance of the gar- 
den, and do more harm than good. 
When flower-gardens are close to the 
house, and are intended to be very 
highly kept, the beds are often sur^ 
rounded with a low frame-work of 
wire or trellis- work, so as give them 
the effect of baskets of flowers ; and 
this has sometimes a very good effect. 
Very often handles of wire- work are 
appended to these baskets, over which 
are trained beautiful climbing plants, 
such as the Maurandias and Lopbo- 
spermums, which flower abundantly 
daring the whole summer. 

The architectural flower-garden, or 
Italian garden, always adjoins the 
house, and it is bordered and separated 
from the rest of the pleasure grounds 
by an architectural parapet or wall 
(see Fences). It consists of beds 
symmetrically arranged, with gravel 
or pavement between ; and the beds 
are bordered or edged with stone. 
In other respects, these gardens are 
treated like the old English flower- 
garden. 

Terrace gardens are merely archi- 
tectural gardens, formed on platforms 
adjoining the house, on one or more 
levels, each level being supported by 
a terrace-wall ; but as they are chiefly 



adapted for mansions and places of 
considerable extent, where of course 
a regular gardener must be kept, it 
does not appear necessary to enlarge 
on them here. 

Floweumo Fekn. — Osmunda re- 
palis.~—A native of Britain, and one 
of the largest and handsomest of the 
British ferns. 

Flowering Raspberry.— •A«6«« 
odoratw. — See Ru bus. 

Flowering Rush. — Bi^tomus 
umbellatus. — A British aquatic 
plant, producing pink flowers. When 
cultivated, the seeds should be sown 
in loamy soil at the bottom of the 
aquarium or pond where it is to 
grow, or in a pot plunged to a con- 
siderable depth ; or it may be in- 
creased by dividing the root. 

Flower-pots are commonly of a 
red porous kind of earthenware, which 
is much better for the plants than 
the moro ornamental kinds sold in 
the china shops : which from being 
glazed, and consequently not porous, 
are apt to retain the moisture so as 
to be injurious to the roots of the 
plants. When china flower.pots are 
used, they should have the bottom 
pierced with several holes instead of 
one ; and they should be particularly 
well drained, by being filled to, at 
least, a quarter of their depth with 
pieces of brokeu tiles. Glazed pots 
are most suitable for plants kept in 
balconies, where they are much ex- 
posed to the air, as they do not admit 
of transpiration from the sides, and 
consequently the earth contained in 
them does not so soon become dry. 
There are ten sizes of pots in common 
use in British gardens, varying from 
two inches in diameter to a foot and 
a half, which are distinguished as six- 
ties, forty-eights, thirty-twos, &c., 
diminishing twelve every time, from 
sixties up to the largest size which 
are called twos ; the same quantity 
of clay, called a cast, being used for 
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FOUNTAINS. 



ia m moist peatj s<ul, and are injured 
bj TB17 seTere frosts. The flowns 
S|i|W!SiT befoie the leaves. 

Fonmim are of two kinds : jets, 
which rise up in a single tube of water 
to a great height, and then fidl in 
mist or vi^Mar ; and drooping foun- 
tains, whieh are forced up through a 
pipe, terminated by a kind of rose 
pievced with holes, called an adjutage, 
whieh makM the water sMume some 
particalar shape in descending. The 
principle im which fountains are con- 
atmcted is, that if a large quantity of 
water be contained in a cistern, or 
pther resenroir, in any elevated situa- 
tion, and pipes be contrived from it 
to carry the water down to the ground, 
and along its surface, that the water 
will always attempt to rise to its own 
level the moment it can find a vent. 
When the orifice is large, this incli- 
nation is only shown in a kind of bub- 
bling upwards, as the ascent of the 
water is prevented by the weight of 
the atmosphere above it : but, where 
the orifice is small, the column of 
water will force its way through the 
air very nearly to the height of the large 
body of water from which it descended. 
The height to which a jet of water 
will ascend, therefore, depends on the 
height which the cistern that is to 
supply it is above the ground from 
which it is to ascend ; and on the size 
of the orifice through which it is to 
issue. Something must, however, be 
allowed for the resistance which even 
a slender column of water meets with 
firom the air ; and something is also 
lost by the friction of the water on 
the pipes it passes through, if the 
place from which the fountain is to 
play should be far from the supply- 
ing cistern. The time which the 
fountain will play depends on the 
quantity of water which the cistern 
contains ; and the evenness and pro- 
portion of the ascending column of 
water on the diameter of the conduct- 



ing pipe, which should be five times 
the diameter of the orifice. To ex- 
plain tliis, we will suppose a cisteni 
erected on a summer-house twenty 
feet high, and that a fountain is wished 
to play about a hundred yards from 
it, in a right line. Then if the di- 
ameter of the descending and con- 
ducting pipes be two inches and a 
half, and the diameter of the orifice 
for the jet be half an inch, the water 
will rise about eighteen feet high. 
It must be observed that the water 
will rise to a less height in proportion 
to the distance which the fountain is 
from the cistern, the loss by friction 
being about a foot for every hundred 
yards ; and also that if the pipes take 
any bend or curvature, the loss by 
friction becomes greater. The time 
that the fountain will continue to 
play may be calculated by estimating 
the quantity of water the cistern will 
contain, as a jet of the size above de- 
scribed will discharge about sixty-five 
quarts a minute. The pipes should 
be of lead, a quarter of an inch thick; 
as if they are too slight they are very 
apt to burst and leak, from the great 
weight and pressure of the water ; and 
they should be carried deep enough 
into the ground to be out of the reach 
of danger from frost. They should 
also be so contrived as to present a 
uniform slope towards the point from 
which the jet is to issue ; to prevent 
an accumulation of air, or of sediment 
from the water in the pipes, either of 
which will prevent the fountain from 
playing. 

Drooping fountains do not require 
the water to rise so high for them as 
for jets ; and consequently the cistern 
need not be so much elevated. The 
beauty of fountains of this kind de- 
pends on the adjutages, which are so 
contrived as to throw the water in 
many different forms. F^ example, 
some are intended to represent a 
dome, and others a convolvulus, a 
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FROST. 



a ttimtaiii of dr, wlucfa, from its non- 
conducting power, greatly lenens the 
«Kap6 df hott throagli the matt. As 
mats are «pt to absorb the rain in- 
fltead of eooducting it off, coyerings of 
thatch formed of regularly drawn 
wheat-straw or reeds are considered 
preferable ; thoogfa snch roofings are 
•eaicely worth attending to in a small 
gaidm, where there is perhaps only 
one frame. The best covering of all 
is composed of boarded shutters, 
placed a few inches distant from 
the frame, and this species of 
ahelter is at once neat and durable, 
and calcolated to retain a stratum of 
air above the glass, \vhile it effec- 
tnallT throws off the rain. — See Hot- 
■BOS and Pits. 

Fkamco'a. — Francoacea^ or Gor 
laeine4B, — Handsome plants, most of 
which mty be treated either as an- 
nuals or perennials, and may be 
always raised from seed. They are 
nearly hardy, and will grow in any 
«ommon garden soil. F. ramosa, 
with white flowers, is generally kept 
in the greenhouse, and will not admit 
of being treated as an annual. 

Framke^nu . — CaryophyllacetB, — 
Sea heath. Dwarf perennials, which 
ahotild be grown in pots, or on rock- 
work, in a mixture of loam and peat, 
and which are increased by seeds, or 
cattings. 

Fraxinb^lla. — See Dicta'mnus. 
French Berrirs. The fruit of 
RhamHus tinctoritis. — See Kha'm- 

MUS. 

Frxnch Honeysuckle. — See 
Hkdt'sarum. 

French Marigold. — SeeTAOE^TEs. 
Fringe - Tree. — . See Chiona'n- 

THUS. 

Fritill^aria. — Tulipacea. — 
Hardy bulbous rooted plants, which 
will thrive in any common garden 
soil ; but which do best in sandy 
loam. There arc several species. 
They are increased by offsets; and 



they may remain several years in the 
ground without taking up, and with- 
out receiving any injury. 

Fritillary. — Sec Fritill'aria. 

Froobit. — Ifydrooharit morsus- 
rancB, — A very graceful aquatic, 
with white flowers. 

Frost is injurious to plants in 
proportion to their natural tender- 
ness, and to their succulency, whether 
induced by art, by culture, or the 
season, or the accidental or natu- 
ral moisture of the soil. Hence, to 
protect plants from frost, the first 
step is the thorough drainage of the 
subsoil ; and the next, the use of a 
soil composed of materials which will 
readily permit the escape of water, 
and which, of course, is always com- 
paratively dry. On such a soil, if a 
frame covered with glass sushes be 
placed, and covered with mats, thatch, 
or boards during severe nights, all 
half-hardy plants will be completely 
protected. But there are a great 
many plants in beds, and borders, and 
against walls, which cannot be conve- 
niently protected by these means ; 
and the roots or lower parts of the 
stems of plants thus situated may be 
covered with leaves, straw, litter, 
rotten tan, or any other dry non- 
conducting material which will retain 
air, and consequently prevent the 
escape of heat, and yet throw off 
water. In general, all herbaceous 
plants may be entirely covered during 
winter with such kind of materials ; 
and all ligneous plants will be saved 
from being killed, if the root-stock, 
neck, or collar, be so covered. The 
branches and upper part of the stem, 
if left naked, may indeed be de- 
stroyed ; but if the collar and the 
ground for two or three feet around 
it be thus protected, the life of the 
plant will be preserved, and the next 
spring, if the plant be cut down to 
the ground, it will spring up again 
from the collar. In general, the 
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faniag houat, to reaore its litenl 
knuBchai and Imvm to about half its 
htSf^ The plant moat then be 
hat cinaitintly grewiof for two yean, 
tfliittanftiinndtbeieqaiied height; 
4niBf wfaieh period it moat be fre- 
fiicaUj ahifted into laifer and larger 
poto; the latenl ■hooti and leoTea 



he taken off as &at as they 
When theplanthas aeqoired 
tiie hdfht of ei^t or ten fiset, it may 
he nfforad to have a little rest ; that 
it, it may he taken oat of the hot- 
Imoaej and placed in a greenhoose, 
irhen it wll lose its leaTes, and cease 
growing; for it most be obsenred, 
ibat while kept constantly growing by 
heat and moistnrs in the hot-hoosey 
it will retain its leaves during winter, 
coBtniy to the nsnal habits of the 
fBona. The followii^ q>ring, when 
the jdant begins to grow, the top 
riioold he pinched off, when it will, 
in the course of a few months, ipro- 
diioe a beaotiful head, coyered with 
flowers; and in this state, if set in 
tlie centre of a bed of Fuchsias on a 
Inwn, w in a flower-garden, it will 
have a very pleasing effect. JP. f^ 
gtm is a tuberoas-rooted species, 
with herbaceous stems, which natu. 
rally die off after the plant has pro- 
duced its seeds. When this is the 
case the root requires to be kept 
quite dry till the following spring, 
when it may be brought forward by 
putting it into a hot^house, or plung- 
ing it into a hotbed. Young cut- 
tings of this species strike as freely 
as any of the other sorts ; but they 
require care, as they are liable to 
damp off. In some cases, a single 
leaf has struck, the roots proceeding 
from the thickened part at the base 
of the petiole. F. arbor iaeens forms, 
in its native country, a handsome 
low tree ; but in England it proves 
much more tender than the other 



species, and socceeds heat in the 
stove, where it deserves a place on 
acooont of its fine foBage, and its ter- 
minal heads of lilac flowns. It 
grows very freely fitMn cuttings, which 
often attain the hei|^t of five or sx 
feet in one year. J^. dueoior is a 
hardy spedea, a native of Port Fsr 
mine, near the Straits of Msgellan, 
but it is not very handsome, from the 
dingy colour of its flowers. J^. eoC' 
cinea is interesting from having been 
the first Fodisia grown in England, 
and the only one known in this 
country for many years ; it having 
been introduced in 1788 ; while the 
oldest of the others (F. grdciiis) was 
not introduced till 1823. F. eoccUea 
should be kept in the green-house. All 
the Fuchsias hybridize freely with 
each other, and vary very much from 
seed, which most of the kinds ripen 
every year. The fruit is a dark 
purple berry, which when ripe is 
eatable. 

FuMA^AU.— Fumartoctftf. — ^Pretty 
little plants with curiously shaped 
flowers, which grow best on calcareous 
or sandy soils. The annual kinds 
should be sown with other annuals in 
March, April, or May ; and the pe- 
rennial species are increased by divi- 
sion of the root. Some of the kinds 
are now called Gorydklis. 

Fumitory^ — See Fuma^ru. 

Fd'nku. — HemerocaUidaoea, — 
The Japan Day-lily. Bulbous-rooted 
plants that were formerly considered 
to belong to the genus Hemerocallis. 
They are natives of China and Japan^ 
and are grown in the open air in £<ng- 
land. F. cariUea is quite hardy and 
will grow anywhere, but F. dlba re- 
quires a warm dry border, as do the 
newly introduced species. They are 
all very ornamental, and some of them 
are fragrant. 

Furze. — See U^lex. 
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Mnrrdi, as tbey are a long time hefora 
tbej come into flower. Tha true G. 
hicolor is a poreoDinl speciea, now 
called G, lanBeolhla, which should be 
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Giu'iu. — Irid&isea. — Dwarf 
bnlbous-Tooted plinls, notiiei of tlie 
Capo of Good Hope, and gcuarally 
nith lai^e yellow flowers. They 
eiiiiuld be planted in teiy $aadT soil, 
ADd either taken up, or kept dry by 
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imKll pniple or while flowers, abatil 
the size of the common lelch, ti^ 
hi nlsh creen leaves. They grow fnol^ 



a great deal ot 
and buihy stca 

GlLIRSOGEl 

Mlobata is i 
Mexican annn 
veUow flowers 



'Dum, from their 1^ 
- Compisila. — Gi_ 






lich will grow itt 
jid may be nowo^ 
r May. Uke vi 
ir De C*aJ 



March, April, o 
manv other plaitB, I 
dolle hu changed its name ; ana 
now called Sogalgiaa trilobata. 

Gi'tiDM. — fluiioceB.— Bedstraw? 
Perennial and annual planti 
which are aquatics, generally wiA ' 



yellow or whil 



display ol 
fonDB of I 



i grow in any com*.' 
loy prefer sand or 

oiicultnre, may h»; 
rale scenes for ttof' 
enlal plants. Thfj 

being laid out M 
ng forms of whicb' 



JgrnrnB, oclagont, polygom 
iDTne gardens, the beds have 
of particular styles of ai 
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€Mbae aicliitecliiTe prevail, others in 
which the Giedrnn f<»ms prevaily and 
•0 OB. In all theee itylet the gnat 
art is to wdopt inch forms as are fii* 
voorable to the cultiTation and dis- 
plaj of plants ; and for this purpose 
HNiiidish fonnsy or such as have ob- 
tue angles* are preferable to long 
naiTOW fixrmsy or such as hsTo acute 
S because the former are more 
ivenient for stirring the soil, and 
tho Kurfiioe is more readily covered 
nith plants, without at the same time 
the plants to spread over the 
Hence long narrow forms 
are generally covered to excess by the 
plants spreading over the outline on 
the walks or spaces between; and in 
acnte-ai^led forms the angles are not 
•affidendy covered. See Flowbr- 

GAKnfeMS. 

Qawldehksu — To keep a flower-gar- 
den in perfection, it is necessary to 
have ft good gardener, unless the 
amateur understands how the various 
operations of gardening are to be per- 
formed sufficiently well to be able to 
direct an indifferent gardener, or a 
conimon labourer, how to execute 
them. The difference in wages be- 
tween a common gardener, and a man 
who understands his profession, is 
commonly about 20/. or 30/. a year ; 
as an ordinary gardener generally 
costs about 20s* or 26s, a week, 
without lodging, while for ZOs, a 
week with lodging, a gardener may 
be obtained who understands the pro- 
pagation and culture of all ordinary 
plants, and how to keep a garden in 
good order. Thus, those persons who 
wish to hare a sbow-garden, will find 
it the best plan, if their grounds are 
large, to employ a good gardener, and 
to leave everything to his direction, 
(for a really good gardener will not 
bear to be interfered with), allowing 
him to employ labourers as he may 
think proper ; but if the grounds be 
finally this plan will be found too ex- 



pensive, and it is generally best to 
contract with a nurseryman to keep 
the garden constantly in order, and 
full of plants during the whole sum- 
mer. This plan is frequently fol- 
lowed in the neighbourhood of Lon- 
don ; and, as an example of the 
expense, I may mention that Mr. 
Hopgood, of the Bays water nursery, 
contracts to supply Captain Mangles, 
whose house and garden in Cambridge 
Terrace are so much and so deserv- 
edly admired for their show of flowers, 
for 70/. or 80/. a-year, keeping the 
beds and boxes full of plants and 
flowers from March to November. 
This is by far the most economical 
plsn ; for, as before observed, a first- 
rate flower gardener cannot be ob- 
tained under 70/. or 80/. a year. 

• 

The great enjoyment of gardening, 
however, in my opinion, is only to 
be obtained by the amateur who gar. 
dens himself, and who understands 
the principles or reasons upon which 
each operation is founded ; and there- 
fore, I should recommend all persons 
fond of gardening, and especially 
ladies, who have sufficient leisure, 
to manage their gardens themselves, 
with the assistance of a man to per- 
form the more laborious operations. 
It sometimes happens that a man^. 
servant in the family, who is not 
overburdened with indoor duties, will 
answer this purpose ; but it is gene- 
rally preferable to employ a man 
who has been brought up as a gar- 
dener. 

Garob^nia. — Rubiacea. — The 
Cape Jasmine, greenhouse and stove 
shrubs, most of which are natives of 
the East or West Indies, with large 
and handsome flowers, which are 
generally white. G. florida, the 
common Cape Jasmine, obtained its 
English name from its having been 
first brought to England, from the 
Cape of Good Hope, where it was 
found cultivated in a garden^ it being 

i2 



a. nmire uf Chma. All the tpeeie 
■bould b« grown inacDrnpostDrliAT 
imd pest ; ind they b11 reqnire 
raoiK h«l. They are propagi 
callingj nf Ihe young wood, at: 
HQd, under n glat*, and with 



:dby 



GiHD'oguii. — Labiata.- 
shmbby dwarf pkntSf moatly natWea 
of Soulh Amerio nud Meiico ; one 
ipeuiei otwhlcli, 6. Haot:M>, com- 
monly called the Scarlet Thyme, 
which ii a nalive of South Carolina, 
it very baiidHme. It ihonld be 
grawn in sandy peat anil laam, in 
well-druned pots ; and the planle 
■hanld be plentifully m^f\i ' ' ' 
mter while they are iu a grnwing 
stat«» It ia nearly hardy, only 
quiring protection finm froat, and 
viU continue flowering for levera] 
tnonthB. By frequent re-polliii 
oareful manngeoient. Ibis plan 
be greatly inciraaed both in ui 
boamy ; and it lookt Tery well 
trwned over a wire frame. 

Qahide'lla. — Ranimailaoeis. 
A very coriooi-looking hardy annii 



glouy, and leathery leaiea. It it 
readily Inereaaed by Ujet», or cul- 
litlga, stinick in land under a glaaa. 

— Auitralian greenhouie ehriibs. with 

Por Iheir 



ulture, 



] AUBTI 



SanuH. 

GATiaa™ only neces.ary in ilow«^ 
garden!, where liiey are ineloseil by 
bedgea, walls, or sunk ot wLn 
fences, and the gate ought alwayt 



and a wall or a hedg* 
cloiie gale, or a boanlsl 
QC or brick piers. When 

tmpoBod of a sunk wall, 
IT ditubn the gale may in 



wire. In all c 



grow in 1 






mgar- 



GiHLic FuiwiK.— See Allii 
Gt'iwvi. — Gaityi cea. — ^A hardy 
CTeijjrpon, introduced only a f 
years since, and which produced 




lerE of l^ht twisted 
les of this kind, ibe 
' of the aceue must 



that ibo gate neither appear loo con- 
BpicuDUB, nor looiUBigniiicant. I 

Oathxrino Flowers for bouqneU | 
or nosegnyi, should always be pel^ ' 
formed wh«n the plants are dry; 
otherwiBe, when tied together in ■ 
notegsy, Ihe compresied letTei are 
liable to rot. The iprigs or aboou 

ofmonocolyiedononaplanta, such a* 
Ihc Narciteus, the Hyacinth, &e., 
ihe Bower stems, should always bs 



otyledom 



sbouM be 
a hud, olbi 
uniighllv 



n the plam 

herbaceous plants. 



Dif at the 



which 
last wither, and disSgure the liviif 
plant. The bnuobM should ilwaya 



J 



ematomatEL, 
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bs art ofl» and not licokeo ; u it it 
ili f wly difficult to break off a 
bnacli 'witfaont iDJnring the portion 
IJMt wmaJM OB ibe tree. 

OAYmmimQ Sbboo is in intemtiog 
■fMation ; becaneit cuiiet the mind 
ftm t aid toaaother year, and another 
It ihoiild not be per- 
tili the Med.podi are ftiU- 
gn/WB, wUeb it caiOj known by the 
teadeney of lome of them to bnrtt. 
It ahoold always be done when the 
pods ave psrfeeUy dry, and conse- 
fflly» alter the wannest part of the 
di^ ntksr than before it. The pods 
aAsr hdag gathered should be laid in 
papesB or in saucers, and exposed to 
ikb air in a dry plaee in the shade ; 
aad sAsr being thoranglily dried they 
■aj cither be tied up in papers with- 
oBi being opened, or the seeds taken 
•nk, the husks removed, and the 
dean seeds tied up and preserved in 
ftdiy plaee. 

GAiTLTn^BiA^ — Ericiicem. — Dwarf 
kardy ahrubs, natives of North Ame. 
lisa, with flowers like the Arbutus, 
and berry-]ike fruit which is good to 
eat. Both the species should be 
grown in peat, or heath mould ; they 
aie quite hardy, and will thrive under 
the drip of trees. They are props- 
gsted by layers. G. Shalhn prefers 
• shady situation, where its roots 
may always be kept moist; and it 
will grow well and produce abund- 
a&oe of flowers and fruit in the closest 
parts of London. 

OadW. — OnagreLeetB,-^ Curious 
hardy annual and biennial flowers, 
natives of North America, nearly 
allied to Clarkia, and requiring only 
the usual culture of their respective 
kinds. -^ See Anmdals and Bibh* 

NULS. 

GnssoRHi^zA. — Iridaeea. — Tile 
Root. Beautiful little bulbous plants, 
which were formerly considered to be- 
long to Izia. G. RoeheanUy the 
Plsid Izisy is partknlsrly beautiful; 



and the whole plant is not above nx 
inches high. The bulbs are not larger 
than a pea. All the species are na. 
tives of the Cape, and require a little 
protection during winter, thoi^h more 
from heavy rsins than frost, if the 
bulbs are left in the ground at that 
season. If, however, they have been 
planted on a dry sandy bank, they 
may be left without any covering. 
All the species, from their low stature 
and the brilliancy of their flowers, 
look exceedingly well in pots. In 
this case they should be grown in 
sand and peat, or very sandy loam, 
and the poU should be well drained 
with cinders. 

Gblsi^mium. — Apocynem, — A 
pretty climbing evergreen shrub, gene- 
rally kept in the greenhouse or con- 
servatory, and generally known as 
Bignonia sempervirenst a native of 
South Carolina. It is grown in a 
compost of sand and peat, and it is 
propagated by cuttings struck under a 
glass. 

Gbki'sta. — Lepuminosa, — There 
are above fifty distinct species of 
Genista, most of which will live in 
the open air in British gardens, but 
some of which are greenhouse shrubs. 
They are all very handsome, from the 
profusion of their bright yellow pesr 
flowers. The greenhouse kinds should 
be grown in peat and loam, and are 
propagated by cuttings under a glass, 
which should be taken off frequently 
and wiped, or they will damp off. 
GxKTUK. — See Gkmtiama. 
Gbntia'na.— G«t/fa«flc««.— Well- 
known plants, generally with pretty 
flowers, and tonic properties. G. 
aeaiiliM is frequently us^ as an edging 
plant, and it is remarkable for the 
brilliant colour of its flowers, which 
are large, and of a deep mazarine 
blue. All the Gentians require abun- 
dance of free air, and will not grow 
well in the smoky atmosphere of a 
town. They should be grown in a 



light rich loil, unil ilg be>l in a mi 
turn of Iohid nnd prst, Baricbed w 
ft little vegsiablE mould. G. aeai 
data beat in peat aIohb. Th« pen 
nul kinda sie iDi!n>Mil by diniliag 
ths root, uid the onouftl ODei b; Kcdi, 

ai, if left till spring, thsj qlll not 
come up till the Kcond jeir. 

OEOnGTHIC CrtRDEMa This itjle 

of gardeniag !■ thit in which the 
ahipe of the ground, of Che iKde, of 
the wJlii, snd even of the ihrub», 
ti n^lBTi or ajnoDietriail ; >uch u 
maj be formed on paper by s rule 
and compnsKB. The gtound, if ari- 
gipally flat, In Tcduced to s Eenrtal 
Jevel flurAicc, oTcmhich the beds, or 
borden, are distributed lo as lo form 
figorea either simply regular, — such as 
squares and panillelagrama, repealed 

parallelogruns, and circles or o 
or other curvilinear Hgurea,— si 
nngeii ns to be cyminetricBl ; 
is to say, that one halt of ibe figura 
formed by the vhole shall correspond 
with the other half. When the lur- 
Sue ii nalunlly imgular or on > 
slope, it is IlirownintD different levels, 
which Hfo joined by steep tlopea called 

and asceniied and descended by stone 
steps. Eacli of the levels is laid out 
Biiiier regularly or sym metrically, in 

only one bed ; but the figures ue of 



the geometric style, t> having tilt 
[round cat or shaped into artificial , 
arbceii. For the mode of ci 



,--Ge™ 



gular flgant) 
— Thei« 



w plants mim easQy grow , 
fitter repay the care of the col* 
r, than Gernniiima, or, as (hi 
lore properly called, Pelar^ 
. AU the half-shrubby kiu 
a a light rich soil, composed of 



n frc( 



xi, kept 
reenhous 
:nt1y be 



,i,ljr 

th« 
ott, 

ow, not toa 
I, are the bcN 



the figures, and especially on cacb 
tide of the main walks ; and the«e 
wees or shrubs ought, in strict sc- 
cordance with the style, to be cot or 
clipped into regular shapes i sueh as 
conea, pyramids, bslis, candclabna, 
aUktuos of men or animals, arca<3eB, 
columns, or other archilectural fig- 
ures. In modem pracU'ee, this is 
generally neglected i hut its omission 
is a debet, for cut treea are a* essential 



much espoaed to th 

adapted for them ; i 

tioas Ihey may be kept during tb» 

whole year, only requiring, when 

full flower, to bo slightly bhaded ft 

the aun, to pmlang the blossom 

pagated at almost any season, by cah 
tings of the points of the shoots, which | 
will strike readily in the same soil u 
that in which the plant is grown, with- 

The nnrserj-meu, however, generally 
take their euttings off the points of 
the shuota, and pUnt them in the 
autumn round the edges of pots filled 
witll light rich soil, and plunged into 
a laoderate hotbed. When the cut. 
ings are sutScienily struck, which will 



bey 



any pots . 

■ rably dry sholf, t 






r ths 
the foUnwing spring, when 
ISO titi are wojited may be potted, 
I ibe rest reserved for planting out 

make fine phnti, and lo prodOM 
abundmce of flowers, should be b»i 



I 
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quently repotted into larger and larger 
pots, during March, April, and May ; 
and, should the weather he rather 
cold, or the plants hackward, a little 
fire put into the greenhouse at night 
will have a good effect in promoting 
luxuriant growth and the formation 
of blossoms. Immediately after the 
plants have flowered, they should be 
cut down nearly to the ground, or they 
will always present an etiolated un. 
healthy appearance. By thus cutting 
them down, abundance of fine young 
shoots will be produced by the autumn, 
which should be thinned out, and 
those taken out used as cuttings. In 
this manner, good bushy plants are 
insured, and plenty of young plants 
provided for the next year. Many 
hundreds of beautiful varieties of 
Geraniums have been raised from 
seed, the more remarkable are cross- 
breeds ; that is, those raised from a 
plant the stigma of which has been 
fecundated by pollen from the anthers 
of another variety of the same species. 
In this respect, cross- breeds differ from 
hybrids, which are raised from seed 
fecundated from a plant of a different 
genus, or, at any rate, a very difibrent 
species. The use of cross-breeding is 
thus rather to improve plants, by 
crossing them with others having a 
better habit of growth, or more bril- 
liant coloured flowers, than to raise 
new and striking varieties ; and, for 
this purpose, the plants chosen for 
the parents should be such as would 
be greatly improved by admixture 
with another. For example, a fine 
bright coloured flower, on a plant of 
a loose and bad habit of growth, might 
be crossed by a plant of a dwarf habit, 
the flowers of which were not beauti- 
ful, and so on. The plant that is 
intended to bear the seed should be 
carefully watched, and, just before the 
pollen bursts, the stamens should be 
cut off. The operator must then 
wait till the stigma beeomes covered 



with moisture exuding from it ; and 
then, but not before, the pollen from 
the other plant must be applied with 
the point of a penknife, or the hairs 
of a camel's hair pencil. Should the 
cells of the anthers of the one plant 
burst before the stigma of the other 
becomes moist, the pollen may be 
collected, and kept in paper, till the 
stigma is ready to receive it. In some 
cases, pollen has been kept good in 
this manner for two years ; but the 
moisture of the stigma should be taken 
advantage of as soon as it appears, as 
it soon dries up, and cannot be re- 
stored artificially. The best time for 
performing the operation seems to be 
about the middle of a bright sunny 
day ; and, as soon as it is done, a bit of 
string, or a strand of bast-mat, should 
be tied round the stem of the flower, 
that the seed-pod may be known. As 
soon as the seeds are ripe, they should 
be sown immediately in shallow pans 
of light sandy soil, and set on a green- 
house shelf, where they may be suf- 
fered to remain during the winter. 
Many of the young plants will come 
up by spring, when they should be 
immediately potted off into single 
pots, and treated as before recom- 
mended for cuttings. 

The following mode of grafting 
Geraniums is abridged from the 
** Floricultural Magazine** for May 
1840. The stocks should be of the 
strongest and healthiest kinds, about 
two or three years old, and rendered 
bushy by frequent transplanting, and 
pinching off the leading shoots. The 
year before they are wanted as stocks, 
they should be cut down in August 
to within three eyes (or buds) of the 
base of each shoot, in the following 
May the stocks should be transplanted 
into fresh pots, a size larger than their 
old ones; and, early in June, they 
should be "cut down to a clear grown, 
part of the shoot, about two inches 
from the last year*t wood." Thtt 



soil; I 



>Die " weil-ripened ahools, 

al difGcully aiufs from 
It nature of the Geraqium 
if the bark bs hniised oi 

not take; uni] thev are 
aiily broken off ifior- 



B lh«r he 



ihsy 



ifllf, near the glaeftT ^°^ very apar- 

igly watered till the «pring, when 

' repotted, and treated le 

e may be propngnted by 

iviiioa of the 

d randy eoll, i 



The old genui Geranium faaa b«e 

teen genera; ihreo of which areqoile 
" ■ ' ' ' D already mi 



oaed u 



r the head of E 



The kindfl usiuily grown in green- 
houKM belong to the genui Pclargq 

Bii hilndnsd distinct spcvio^ betidea 
innumoraMe croH-bredg, hybiids, and 

Cermindeh.— See Tiv<ciuiih. 

Gsmn-o' eon. — CampSiila. — -Old 
Mail's Boanj. There is onlv one 
■peeiei of thii genua, G. glaoer, a 
naiivD of Italy, and which is a very 
curious pliat. It is an annual, faay- 



the form of a liar only when 
n sbiuH upon them. The ■ 
I very curious, and it is from t 
It the plant ukei in £ngli>b m 



They abeuld be Bown in the 
border, in any common soil, in i 
or April, and the plants will fi 
in July and Auguat. 

G«SKE>ai., or Gk'bner..— G( 
riaeea, — Showy hothouse pi 
geuerally with scorle: 
require a light rich s 



a bell-glait, wi 

— Roiaceit.- 

h very hi 



'wers. Thajr 
1 the aid oI 



a plan 



G. Qutilgan, Swt. (G. eocciaeumi 
Bat. Reg.), is a splendid plant, ■ 
native of Chili, with luge olangd- 
sciilet flowers, AIL the ipedeB aiB 
hanly, and require a light rich toil ; 
Lbey nre propi^faied by seeds, or di- 

O i'lia. — Pelemoniaeea. — Beanti< 
ful anntihl Aowers, uativDi of Cali« 
fomia, which only requite sowing in 
spring or autumn in the open bordo-. 



lower-gardens, 
ibepei, witlio 



open 






if irregulii 
It Qetlmte boundiriai, 
the idea of somethinf 
beyond them, of whieh the extent 
cannot he guoiaed. They ihonld 
vary in width, and be of the moM 
irregular shapes ; tbe types being tha 

copsewood scenery. Their benuty in 
pleasure -grouuda depends much oa 
the smoothness or high-keeping of tba 
turf, lud on the varied ground out- 
)f tbe branches of the trees or 

ini^oLoa, — Indecea, — The 
Flag. The Gisdioli or Com 
are bulbous plants, with long 
of showy bell-shaped floweni 
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aDowi of 
WWn 
ipova B p«l% the «a ikMld ke 
Imi, rnrirhrJ viA 
Md the bdha ihMld ke kept 
Tfhmn the tune 
thelcBvw deesf a aataam, tilltfaej 
I wgim to pw the iisUairiaf iptn^f. 
HflBj odtivBlon take the hulhe oat of 
thdr poll evciy September and renew 
Ae Ma ; hat ethen oolj take tkem 
diird year. At Spoflbith, 
vhcve the toil is a rick 
dampa of 
CHadinIi, wUdi hate been left midia- 
tonea in the open graand for more 

and iriiick flower 
The 

obIj pretectien giten, is coTering the 
doaip in antamn two or three inches 
dock witk diy leaTea, whidi are swept 
op from the neq^bonring ahmbbery, 
ftrmed into a hcap^ rising behest in 
the eentie, and sloping down on every 



Glam Casb are of two kinds, — 
tiioee whidi are intended to coyer 
plants in the open air, and tboae which 
an used for coTcring plants in rooms, 
or on the ontaides of windows, bal- 
conies, &e. Glass cases for the open 
air may be made of any conTcnient 
siie or form, so as to cover the plants 
to be protected ; and sometimes they 
are crazed on every side, though at 
others they are placed against a wall, 
and only crazed in firont and at the 
ends. The frame- work may be of 
wood, or of iron or zinc, so contrived 
as to separate into pieces, and join to- 
gether in any temporary manner, in 
order that the gardener may be able 
to adndt air, at to remove the case 
entirely, at Measure. A common 



maT be dcsifnased the 
neription of glaas caste, 
a pofftahk grecnhooae the faofcat. 
for rooms rnmiit of two 
pasta, a body or box, wmtainiiy the 
BooU and plants, and a hand-g laast 
.or glased case, for pbdng over it. 
This eaae, whidi may be square or 
oUei^, two feet wide and fear or 
five feet lo^, ahoold fit into a groove 
in the box eontaining the plants ; and 
the pfauDta, when planted and watered, 
will require no more attention for 
severs! weeks, or even months, ae. 
cording to the kind intended to be 
grown. Hyarintha planted in snch a 
caae in Kovember, and placed in a 
room, will require no attention, ex- 
cept perhapa a little water, till they 
have done flowering in the following 
March. Fans and Cacti will require 
no attention for a year; but planta 
which coDM so<m into flower, such as 
China Roses, <Mr indeed any planta 
which are coming into flower when 
planted, require to be removed when 
they have done flowering, and to be 
replaced by others. The glaaed frames 
for such cases should be of mahogany 
at metd, and of neat and accurate 
workmanship ; and plate or Gennan 
glass ought to be employed. Excel- 
lent plans for such cases will be found 
in the Gardeners' Magazine for 1839 
and 1840. 

Glasswokt. See Sauoormu. 

GLASTONBunv Tho&m.*— A variety 
of the common Hawthorn, that blos- 
soms about Christmas. The l^nd 
is, that Joseph of Arimathea having 
strode his staff into the ground to 
indicate where Glastonbury Abbey 
was to be built, prayed, that if he had 
fixed on the right place, the Holy 
Virgin would give him a sign of her 
approval, when instantly the staff 
(which wu a branch of hawthorn) 
struck root, and shot forth leaves, 
flowers, and fruit. The original tree 
of this variety grows near Glaatoa- 



)!uifh-BteBn leSTO, anil liirge yellow 
loVBtB. The pods aie long ud hoiu- 
ika, whence tbe Englieh dudc The 
rpeciea are annuala or hienmali, aod 
ihould be grown in a chalky itr ea.]- 

n all tbe Bcod-Bhopfl. 

Clkcho'iu. — Labiala. — The 
:iraBsil Iv;. There aia two apecies; 
me with bine flowers, which ii a 
Srilisli weed ; and tlie other, the 
lonen of which ue pink, whicb is b 



Otoie Plowbr.— See Tuo'rLiui. 

Globb Thiitlx.— See Eent'HoK. 

Gloddu'bu — GlBbuldrinie. — 
The Blue Daily. Ferennisl and 
fliilTrulk»ae pUatB, ^th round heada 
of blue floWFTB, most nf which require 
a green-hnuBo in England. All tbe 
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which ihonld he in JumBry or Feb. 
runry, ebould be putted in rtilher 
tmalJ, but deep potfl^ iJid plunged 
into a bark-bed, when thej ihouId 
have veif little water till ihey begin 
In March or April the 
aid be reoioyed to larger 
, while they are growing, 
.d be abundanily iiipplicil 
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. should b« 



f peal, 
one-iounii of leaf mould, and two* 
fourths of loam. 

Oi^RV-PK..— See Cm'HTBna. 

GLoaaoLDGV,.— A knowledge of th4 
technical lerme of hot^ny. 

Gloxi'mh. — Get neridcea. — Very 
handaoDie plants. 



lately raised tietweeu tl 
Sinningia, which proTi 
thm Iheir parents. T 
kiuda of Gloxinia an 
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the great number i 
unless they are re 
they appear, it will leldom flowerj J 
and G. speciosa, which flowers abun- ' 
danlly. The former species is pn>- 
pagaied by ilivision of ilie root, and 
the hitter by cntlings, vhieh strike » 
freely without a glass, thai eiea k 
leaf taken olf with the base of tba 11 
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sandy loam and Tegota.ble mouldy 
and, when beginning to grow, tba- 
plants should be well supplied milt 
beat and moisture. The pots should 
indeed, stand in a enucer kept hiJf 
full of water. 

Gt-v'taNE'. — Legta 
Climbing, tender plants 
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ria Cmuegtutna^ ehin^tuii, or sin* 
huist sometinies called by its old 
name of Glycine sirUnsigy w one of 
the most Ttluable climlniig tnen that 
will grow in the open air in Britain. 
This tree, which, tiiough now so com- 
mon, was only introduced in 1816 or 
1818, is a native of China, and ap- 
pears to be quite hardy in the neigh- 
bourhood of London. Its lai^ 
bunches of beautiful shaded lilac 
flowers, which are fragrant, are ex- 
actly like those of the common la- 
Iramnm, except in colour ; and they 
are produced most abundantly, the 
tree, in fitvourable situations^ often 
bearing a second crop. 

The Wistaria sinensis will grow 
in any common garden soil; but it 
does best when the soil is light and 
rieh, and the plants are abundantly 
supplied with water. It is often 
several years before it flowers, as it 
takes a long time to establish itself ; 
but the period of its flowering may be 
hastened by watering it regularly with 
liquid manure, or by telling the house- 
maid to empty the slops and soap-suds 
on the ground near it — taking care to 
pour the liquid on the ground at a 
distance from the stem of the plant, 
as it would injure the collar if poured 
on it. All watering is, indeed, most 
eflfectual when it is given at some dis- 
tance from the stem of the plant, as it 
is only the spongioles at the extreme 
points of the roots that can take up 
the moisture so as to be of any ser- 
vice ; and water, if poured on any 
other part that is under ground, is in 
danger of rotting both the epidermis 
and the cellular tissue. When once 
established, the Wistaria grows vi- 
gorously, and the plant in the Hor- 
ticultural Society's garden at Tumham 
Green being checked in its height by 
that of the wall against which it grows 
being only eleven feet, has spr»d so 
&r on each side, as to cover a space 
of above three hundred feet in extent* 



It is easily propagated by layers, as 
the shoots, if laid down, will throw out 
roots at every joint It may also be 
propagated by cuttings of the roots 
and branches, and even by leaves, 
which will take root if planted in 
sand and peat, and covered with a 
glass, provided care has been taken to 
break the petiole off the branch with* 
out wounding the protuberance at ito 
base. Seeds of this plant are very 
rarely ripened in England ; but when 
they are, they vegetate as readily as 
those of the common laburnum. The 
plant requires a wall or trellis-work 
to support it ; but any aspect will do. 
Mr. Pamplin, of the Lavender Hill 
Nursery, has a plant which is trained 
against three sides of his house ; viz. 
the north, the east, and the south ; 
and the only difference he perceives 
is, that the flowers on the south 
wall expand first, but are the weakest 
and palest, and that those on the 
north, though they are the latest, 
are the darkest and most vigorous. 
The Wistaria sin^nsis^ though so 
beautiful, is by no means dear, as a 
plant costo from Is. 6d, to 2s. 6d, in 
the nurseries, according to ita size— 
a plant of the latter size being the 
largest that can be transplanted with 
safety. 

Gltctrrhi^za. ^^Leguminosa, — 
The Liquorice. A perennial plant 
with small pale blue flowers, a native 
of the south of Europe. The liquorice 
is made by boiling the root (which 
resembles that of the gii^er in ap- 
pearance) a long time, and letting the 
moisture evaporate firom the sediment. 
The plant is not worth cultivating 
except from curiosity ; but when it is 
grown, it requires a very rich mould. 

Gnapha'lium. — Comp6sit€B. — 
Cudweed. This genus now includes 
only about half the number of species 
that it formerly did, six or seven new 
genera having been formed out of it. 
The British species are cottony look* 



ing weedi, imil very few, if an j, of III 
fareiga kiadi btb worth cultivating 
The French Immorletle, of whic 



wbi<ili uKil la be called Cnaphaii 
<trienli!e, i> now romovod to 
gsnui Helidiryiuin. — See Ueliehi 

Gm'nu. — Thymelaeea V 

pretty grwn- ho UM plaati, which 
latber difficnlt to cultivate, tram 
great delicacy of their nioM. They 
ihovild be gri * 
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dodftia are G, rubUunda, G. vti' 
iia, and G. lipida, nil Datives of p 
California, introduced lit 1835, and i 
all of which mav be sown in Sep- e 
Umber, like the other Califon ' 
nuali. See Ahmuii-s. Th< 
kinds are &lea all hardy anauait 
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•ven when in flower^ Bhoold be kept 
in the green-house. It should be 
grown in a light rich soil, and kept 
rather dry. Sometimes it is propa- 
gated by cuttings, struck in mould 
under a hand-glass ; and plants raised 
in this manner are generally much 
hardier than those from seeds. 

GoNooW. — OrchidacecB, — Curi- 
ous epiphytal plants, natives of the 
tropics, which require the usual treat- 
ment of orchideous plants, and are 
generally grown in a moist stoye, or 
orchideous house, in baskets of moss, 
or on a piece of wood hung up to the 
rafters. Sometimes they are grown 
in pots, in peat and sand, mixed 
with pieces of broken stone or lime 
rubbish. The flowers hang down 
from the root, and require to be 
shaded from the direct rays of the 
sun. They are increased by division 
of the root ; and, when grown in 
pots, the pots should be half filled 
with potsherds. 

• Gono'lobus. — AsclepiadhcecB. — 
Climbing plants, with dark red flowers, 
which require the heat of a stove. 
They should be grown in a mixture 
of loam and peat ; and they may be 
increased by cuttings. The flowers 
are more curious than beautiful. 

GoRDoViA. — Temstrcemiheea. — 
The Loblolly Bay. This plant, 
though in its native country, the 
swamps of North America, it becomes 
a tree fifty or sixty feet high, is in 
England rarely more than a sub-eyer- 
green bush, the height of which sel- 
dom exceeds five or six feet. It is 
nearly allied to the Camellia, and it 
has large, white, sweet scented flowers, 
and handsome leaves. It should be 
grown in peat earth, kept moist, in a 
low sheltered situation ; but it is 
quite hardy, and will grow in any soil 
or situation, flowering abundantly 
when of very small size. It is gene- 
rally propagated by layers ; but when 
seeds are import^, they should be 



sown on wet moss, as they are said 
only to germinate well on that sub- 
stance. 

GossVpium — MalvcLcetB, — The 
Cotton Tree. These plants, most of 
which are natives of the East Indies, 
require a stove in England. The 
flowers are large and handsome, re- 
sembling those of the Mallow, and 
the seeds are enveloped in a soft, 
white, woolly substance, which is the 
cotton. This substance is often pro- 
duced in England. All the cotton 
plants are herbaceous, and most of 
them are biennials ; and they all re- 
quire a rich moist soil, and abundance 
of heat. They are propagated by 
seeds and cuttings. 

Grabo'wski. — Solanaoea, — The 
new name for L^oium Boerhamm- 
fhltum. See Ltcium. 

GiurTiMO is the art of taking a 
shoot from one plant and uniting it 
to another, in such a manner as that 
it shall grow and thrive as well as if 
it were planted in the ground. A 
grafted plant consists of two parts; 
the stock, which must have a root, 
and the scion, which is united to the 
stock by the operation of grafting. 
The scion is commonly a shoot of the 
preceding year's growth : but, in some 
cases, it may be a shoot of the same 
year's growth, or it may be of the 
growth of two or more years. The 
stock should be a well-rooted plant, 
fixed in the soil, with a stem of at 
least as great a diameter as that of 
the scion, but the stem may be much 
larger, and of several years* growth. 
Grafting is commonly limited to 
woody plants, and it is only within 
certain Umits that it can be performed. 
To be united together by grafting, it 
is necessary that the plants be of the 
same nature ; and, generally, that 
they be of the same genus, or family ; 
though, in some cases, all the genera 
of a tribe will graft on one another. 
Thus, any kind of Camellia may be 



may nat aniy b« grafted or 
kind of Pjrm, but also on Ci 
Mespilua, Sorljui, Cydouin, ■ 
hsps sBveral otliera. 
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ig best adaptfid for ladlH, 
immon splice, ar vhip-grafting ) 
ir cleft-gnfliug ; Bid»-gnfliiigi 
and inarching. 

Whip, or gplice-gTOfting, a i 
;eeaUd in the tMjig. 15, in whl 
it the Kion, and i I he itock. 



rnapccLive tUaan of the plauts, tboae 
uniting which are alike ; but as 
can nnly bo detenained b; m 
Kopin obaeryution, and only then by 



if grafting ore varioi 
nesk growing Bpeoiei 
^ong growing kind, \ 



produced than coolii be done by 
layeri, cuttinga, or leeds. On tlie 
oontrary, by gmfiing s itrong growing 
plant on a weak, law, or elow.gtow- 
lag Itock, dmrf plsDta are produced, 
and thufi BpeeimenB of large Ireve may 
bo obtained within a very limited 
tpocc. Plants may be propagated by 
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ade ia the ttuck, into wliloh it 
Brted ; this tongue aervidg the 
le of the doietail notch, viz. to 
the scion in its plocs. When ^ 
rKk is of much lai^r di 



the iMIer ii put on it ona ^ . 
•cder tint iti initer buk naj be 
dadr naited with thit of (be •lock. 
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parii^ the Bdan OD both ddes, K 
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edge; and, tfter inserting it in 
d^, tjiog it knd clijing it u befn 
Tbii mode ii well idipled for gnfiing 

for ciunpla, iu tbe Cacti tribe, gn&. 





ottt onea, u ibowB inj%ri. 1 7 and 18. 
In fy. 17, a ii tbe alack already 
notcbed ; and, m /iff. IB, Aiathe pre- 
pared Kian, and c ibe gnjifd plant. 







vbat thinned down, ia Id be applied 
and tnade Gut, u tfaonn in fig. -id at 
g. Thig being done, the paft i> 
covered witb giafting-wax or clay, aa 
uaual. It will be ohseried, thol by 
this tnode tbe bend of the >tack is not 
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from being diifigured ii 
oflhedeathaflheiciaD. There 
ia anotber mode of tide-grafting, 
which i% much more certaia of luc- 
ceu, in vhich tbe bead of tbe ilock 
b cut oflf, Bi ibowD in fy. 21, ia 
which it will be obaerred, that the 
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ports of the scion and the stock which 
are to he united, their perfect union 
cannot he effected. The operation 
oi^ht also to he performed vnih ra- 
pidity, so as to expose the naked sec- 
tions of the scion and stock for as few 
moments as possibe to the atmo- 
sphere* When the plants to be grafted 
are in pots, they should immediately 
afterwurds be placed in a gentle heat, 
and kept moist ; and, if covered with 

FIG. 21. 




GRAFTING, WITH THE END OF THE SCION 
IN A BOTTLE OF WATER. 

a bell-glass, so much the better. The 
latter practice may be considered as 
essential in the case of grafted orange 
trees. Camellias, Rhododendrons, 
Daphnes, Arbutus, M^nolias, Sec, 
Grafts made in the open air, on very 
small plants, may sometimes be co- 
vered with hand-glasses, or slightly 
sheltered or shaded till they have 



begun to grow ; and the soil may be 
covered with litter, or rotten tan, or 
leaves, to retain the moisture. Where 
no pains are spared, the soil may be 
warmed immediately after grafting, 
by watering it wiih a few pots of hot 
water. After the scion has made 
shoots a few inches in length, the 
clay may be removed and the matting 
loosened ; but care must be taken not 
to do this too soon. The proper time 
may always be known by observing 
whether the edge of the scion exhibits 
a granulating process, closely uniting 
it with the stock. Tn general, in the 
course of the month of August, all 
the matting from plants grafted in the 
open air may be removed ; and with 
those under glass, this may be done 
much sooner. 

Grafting clay is made of clayey 
loam, or brick-earth, mixed with 
about a fourth part of fresh horse- 
dung, free from litter, and a portion 
of hay cut into pieces about an inch 
in length, adding a little water, and 
beating the whole together for several 
hours. On a small scale, however, 
this preparation is not necessary ; as 
either moist clay alone, or cow-dung, 
may be plastered over the graft, and 
covered with moss, or even with 
coarse paper; the moss, or paper, 
being tied on with matting. The use 
of the covering is to exclude the air, 
and consequently to retain the moisture 
of the scion and stock, and also an 
agreeable degree of temperature, in 
order that the vessels of the two 
woods may he able to unite. 

Grafting wax is composed of bees- 
wax and pitch, with some tallow, and 
a little rosin ; at first melted and 
mixed together, and afterwards heated 
as wanted. The proportions are of no 
great consequence. The mixture is 
kept in an earthen pot, in which it 
may be heated when wanted ; and it 
is laid on with a brush till it is a 
quarter of an inch thick ; and, if 






enveroJ wiih drj BDd while it !( ilill 
■oft and warm, it wlU not belihelj' Id 
melt and fidl oif, which othenrise 
would pvobibl)' b« the run. 

OiuTMa or Paiudise. The becriu 
gf Cicciilua iiidiciig, 

CuFB UvjciNTH. See Museum. 

G»U5is. There am bat very few 
nmaaeDtiil kinda of grui tliU are 
worth cultivsling Id a, girdeo ; and 
the moat remarkable of these an tho 
Quaking GrasJ, Briea media, ond 
the Fuatlier Groi-i, SIlpa pennhla. 
Thu Itilinn reed, Atindo Donaji. 
and iti nrieiy, the Riliboa Crasi, 
A. D. Mrjicotof, 
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smuDtb compact bod;, not liable to be 
digtiitbed bf the feet in walking ; and 
a good colour which shall hiimoniie 
agTBMbly with the gru! and trees, 

praciice in forming gravel-walks, to 
luo the gnvel a> it comes from the 
pit, and, after it is.iald down ej>d 
rolled, to cover it with sand taken 
from the anme gravDl hj screening or 
lifting; but aulen tliis sand be of a 
liinding nature from its conlaining a 
good deal of iron, it soon seporatefl 
from the rough ^mvel below, aud is 
remoTDd hjr 9i»'eei»iig. GmybI, wbit- 
thercoDsiiiiDg of large or small stones, 
or particles, if laid down when pDi~ 
feclly dry, »ery seldom can bo made 
to bind : and, under such cireum- 
iloncei. It forms a rough, moTing, 
and consequently a most disqreesble 

crili of this kind, which ' 



successful, Jb to strew over (he wall:. 
Romim cement in powder, tben It'' 

derd cement with the eaiface of d 
ground to tho depth of ti 
inches, and immedialelv afterwuds <• 
water it thoroughlj, and roU it til! ft 
becomes quite bard and MDDOlb. TUr> 
is ooe of the best modes of forming V- 
pcrmaJkCut and ogroeable giAvcl-wsft 
on a steep slope ; it it ilsu an ex«^ 
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and 10 prevent th 
Sea-shore gravel, which is 
mixed with land and shells, can os 
be rsndered firm b; this prwesi, 
hf one which destroys itI colour, t 
mixing it with tor or gaa liqui 

very durable walk, though it ii of 
ilark and diragreeable colour. NntW 
these modes, the best means ii 
break a number of small stones 
pebbles, into (iDgnients; and if 
he done with about one-thi^d of 
quantity of gravel to be used, and 
fragmentB lutimately mixed with ^1 
round pebbles, the gravel, wb 
thoroughly rolled with a very hes 
roller, will bind. Tho finest gravel 
the world is composed of the debris 
flints, such OS the Kensington gravel : 
and this kind, which has hitherto beu 
found in only a few ports of Elngloudr 
irypai 
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pebble 
if with the broken stones be n 
ferruginous clay, which is geueially 
a reddish, brownish, or yellowish ' 
lour, and the whole he rolled im' 
diately after ii is laid down, it ' 
harden by exposure to the atmosphet^ 
and will hecomc quite firm and so. * 
If, huwBver, the rolling should t 
glecterl for a few days, the portie 
rusty cirlhii miller will become 
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dened individually in a loose state; 
and even if rolled afterwards, they 
will never become quite firm. It 
must also be observed, that huge and 
Bmall stones do not bind well toge- 
ther ; and hence all gravel, as soon as 
it is taken from the pit, should be 
sifted through a wire screen, the 
wires of which are only sufficiently 
wide apart to admit stones of the size 
of a moderately large gooseberry, and 
all the larger stones should be thrown 
on one side to be broken. The gravel 
that has passed through the screen 
should then be examined, and if it 
be found mixed with too much earthy 
matter, it should be again sifted 
through a wire sieve, sufficiently fine 
to allow only tho earth to pass 
through. Part of the earthy matter 
should then be well mixed with the 
gravel and broken stones, in the pro- 
portion of one third of each, and the 
whole should be laid evenly on the 
walk, and rolled immediately. 

When gravel walks have become 
loose from time or frequent sweeping, 
or from the gravel being originally of 
a bad quality, they may be rendered 
firm by forking them over ; and, after 
raking out the largest of the stones, 
and breaking them, mixing the gravel 
with equal parts of sand and ferrugi- 
nous clay in a somewhat moist state ; 
rolling the whole as soon as the ma- 
terials have been equally spread over 
the walk. If, however, neither sand, 
nor ferruginous clay can be easily pro- 
cured, burnt common clay powdered 
may be mixed with the gravel ; the 
clay having been burnt by spreading it 
on the furnace of a hotliouse, or by 
mixing it with faggots, and then set- 
ting fire to the whole ; but in this 
case also, care must be taken that the 
mixed clay and gravel are watered 
after they are laid down, and imme- 
diately after rolled. 

There are various substitutes for 
gravel. Where colour is the object, 



as well as firmness and smoothness, 
there is nothing better than burnt 
lumps of clay, reduced to a very 
coarse powder, and slightly mixed 
with Roman cement. Where colour 
can be dispensed with, a most effective 
garden-walk, and one which will last 
for many years, may be formed of the 
scrapings of public roads, which have 
been made, or metalled, as road-makers 
term it, with granite, or other coarse 
stone, mixed with tar, laid down to 
the depth of six inches on a bottom of 
broken stone, and smoothly and firmly 
rolled. The different kinds of asphalte 
so laid down also make smooth and 
durable walks ; but they are too ex. 
pensive for general use. Where no 
gravel can be procured, granite or 
other stone, broken very small, and 
firmly rolled, will make a very dura- 
ble walk, though the colour is far 
inferior to that of fine yellow gravel. 
For laying out walks, and the mode 
of preparing the foundation of gravel 
walks, &c., see Walks. 

Greek Valerian. — See Pole- 

MONIDM. 

Greenhouse. — A structure for 
growing those plants in (more parti- 
cularly in the winter season), which 
will not endure the open air of British 
winters. It may be of any form, but 
the most convenient is a square or a 
parallelogram, with upright glass in 
front, sufficiently high to admit of 
walking upright under it immediately 
within the glass ; and with a sloping 
roof, at such an angle as readily to 
throw off the rain. This roof, for 
the better receiving the sun*s rays, 
should face the south, south-east, or 
south-west, and this is called the 
aspect. The front should seldom be 
lower than seven feet in height, and 
the height of the back should be about 
two-thirds of the width of the house. 
The space within is generally laid out 
so as to have a shelf in front, about 
two feet high from the ground, and 

k2 



two or ibne feet id nidlh ; 
there ia a p&th two or thcH 
width ; tho remainder of I 
froin the edge of the path Id the hack ( 
wall, heing (KCUpied with a series of 
■ sr like 
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the mode in which a: 
s communicated to buc 
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prised to Had llieir plan 

leaat become Biekly, and remain wiin- 

out flowering, uotwithatanding all the 

them. No greenhouse ought to he 
kept at s greater heat at night than 
from 3b° to 40° daring winter; but 
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or behind the hone . 

be most convenient ; and the prindp^ i 

flue or hot-water pipe should ' ' 

the front wall, under the a' 
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path. The r 
Kicende ; on 
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Dseqiientl]', if the 
aaurce ot hest were placed unde 
back of the houM, Iho heat n 
ascend directlj to the roof at 
upper angle of the haute, and would 
scarcely heat the lower or front pari 
at alL In order to admit of v< " 

wards, or elide along a groove , 
the roof eoshes should also open by 
sliding the one over the otti 
minor details need not be here entered 
into, aa thoy are perfectly understood 
by all constructors of greenhouses, 
whether of wood or iron. With re- 
spect to these two mo-teriala, irau ad- 
mile of the greiieBt variety of ahipe, 
anch as a curviliuear ground plan and 
roof, and it also admits molt tight ; 

generally nniieratooi!, and is rather the 
cheapeal, Ver/ oicellonl and oma- 
menul greenhouses in itea are 
conatTucled by Mesan. Cotlam and 
Hallen, and wooden houses may he 
made by any carpenter or joiner. 

GttEBUHoBsB rums are those 
which will not bear the cold of a 



fall belofl 
ly, particnlarly if there be simahine, 
will of course rise higher; but Ibe 
re should he lessened acconiingly, aa 

) should not rise in winter above 50'', 
or at most 52" or 53". A highet 
temperature will indnce pretDitture 



of complete repose. The 



»:Dnd fault, of gi 
D more live t 



Duld hi 



a the middle of the 






covered two or three inches deep with 
small conl or slack, or asheSj to pre- 
vent the nomiB frDtD creeping out of 
the ground into the holes at tho 
bottom of the pots. In cold and damp 
seasons, the time for putting out the 
plants may be delayed till Juno ; and 
previous to their removal, the aashea 
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day. Greenhouse plants should be 
ivatered regularly every evening in 
summer, and twice a-day if the 
iveather be very hot and dry. In 
winter, they should always be watered 
in a morning, when water is g;iven ; 
but this need not be every day. 
Some plants, indeed, do not require 
watering oftener than once a week. 
The general rule is frequently to ex- 
amine the pots, and to give water 
whenever the earth appears to have 
become dry on the sur&ce. Green- 
house plants should never be suffered 
to stand in saucers during winter, as 
stagnant water is particularly injuri- 
ous at that season ; and whenever the 
earth in a pot looks black and sodden 
with water, the plant should be turned 
out of the pot, and, after the black 
earth has been shaken from its roots, 
it should be repotted in fresh soil, 
well drained with broken crocks or 
cinders. In February or March, the 
plants should be looked over, and 
repotted where necessary; those that 
are too tall should be cut in, and 
cuttings made of their shoots. The 
young plants raised from cuttings 
made in autumn should be repotted 
in larger pots for flowering ; and 
where the plants do not require fresh 
potting, but have the surface of their 
mould become green and mossy, the 
moss should be taken off, and the 
ground slightly stirred with a flat 
stick, taking care, however, not to 
go so deep as to injure the roots. 
When trouble is not an object, all 
greenhouse plants are the better for 
repotting once every year, either in 
spring or autumn ; and when the ball 
is taken out of the pot for this pur- 
pose, it should be carefully examined, 
and all the decayed parts of the roots 
should be cut off. Sometimes, when 
the ball of earth is turned out, nearly 
half of it will fall off almost without 
touching ; and when this is the case, 
it will generally be found that there 



is a worm in the pot. Worms do a 
great deal of mischief to greenhouse 
plants in cutting through the roots* 
as their instinct teaches them to make 
their way through the earth straight 
across the pot and back again ; and 
they cannot do this without tearing 
the roots asunder every time they 
pass. Another point to be attended 
to in the management of a greenhouse 
is, keeping the plants as near as pos- 
sible to the glass ; as, unless this is 
done, the plants will become what 
gardeners csJl " drawn up,** and unna- 
turally tall and slender, from the 
efforts they make to reach the light 

Grevi'llea. — Proteacea. — Aui» 
tralian plants, with very curious 
flowers, which should be grown in a 
mixture of equal parts of sand, loam, 
and peat. They are increased by 
seeds, which ripen freely, or by cut- 
tings of the old wood, in sand, under 
a bell-glass. 

Griffi'nu. — Amaryllidacea. — 
Handsome bulbous - rooted plants, 
which require the heat of a stove, and 
which should be grown in equal parts 
of white sand, loam, and peat. They 
should be allowed a season of com* 
plete rest in winter, and abundantly 
supplied with water when they b^n 
to grow after repotting in spring. 
They should have plenty of air ; and 
they are increased by offiBets, which 
should be taken off when they are 
repotted. They flower in autumn* 

Grindr^lia, W. ; (Do^nia, R, Br.) 
— ComposiUB, — ^Perennial and annual 
plants, with laiige showy yellow flowers. 
The leaves of some of the species are 
covered with a white glutinous matter, 
that looks like milk. Nearly all the 
species are natives of Mexico, and 
they should all be grown in a mixture 
of loam and peat. The perennial 
species all require the protection of a 
fh&me during winter. 

Grottoes are covered seats, or small 
cells or caves, with the sides and roof 
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coDBtrueled of rack-work, or of brick 


Ghodkd Itv.— See GurcHOiu, 




or Bloue.cofered inWimlly witli ipar 


GBouBnBEi-.—Senfcw vulgaris.— 










omaiDKnled irith matine production!, 


enforce on amateur gsnleneri the 




such ai corals, madrepore., or shells. 


necesiritj of pulling it up as toon as H 




A kind of grolto U also tDuslmcted of 


appears, without suffering it 10 open 






its flowers, lest it should ripen any of 




liaps Iho most generally effective 


its eeed. The plnnt belnngs to tho 




grolto is one formed with blocks of 


Ceuipolibe, and the seeds arc each (tir- 




Etoae, without oruBmenu either ex- 


nished with a featliery wiog or pap- 




temallj ca iateraolly, with the floor 


pus, by means of which they are 




pived with pobW™, and «ilh a large 


distributed in all directions. 




long atone, or a wooden bcneh puoled 






tti imitate stone, as a seat. The roof 


limifdlius. A shrub with blueish 




should bo rendered witerproof by 


green leaves, and rather pretty flowen, 




moans of cerainl, end covered with 


which are prorfnced in autumn. I( 




ivy; ora mass of earth may be heaped 


will grow in any commoa garden soil. 




over it, and planted with periwinkle, 


but it iB killed in severe winten if iA 




ivy, or other low-growing eveigreon 


an expoied situatioD. It may be pro- 




shrubs, which may be Iraioed to hang 


psgaled by cuttings, which will stiihe 




down over the mouth of the grotto. 


if planted in the open border in 




In tome esses it answers to cover 


autumn ; or by layers. 




grottoes with turf, so that when seen 






from behind they appear like a knoll 


num-vita tree. Hoihouao ticetwhieh 




of earth, and in ftonl like the entranee 


are grown in loam and peat, and pro- 




into a natnrnl eare. As grottoes lire 


pagated by enttingi. When trans. 




generally d&mp at moat seasons oF tlie 


planted, great eare should be tiken 




yeer, thoy are more object! of oma- 


not to ininnt lbs rooU, which am 




luent or curiosity than useful s> seat. 


«nLll«,d very britOe. 




or places of repose. One of the 


Gut"**.— See PsiotOM. 




finest grottoes In England ii that at 


GuiLDUl B08B.— See VlflDHNUH. 




Pain'a Hill, formed of blockl of alon^ 


GuiRNSsiY Lilt.— A'eriB^ larrU- 




vitb Btahctilo iucrustutions hanging 


^niU, Ker.— See Nsmi'sa'. 




from the roof, and * small streun 


Ctpsoci'llu, Sul.—Ericacea.— 




running across the floor. Pope's grotto 


The moor, or Cornish heath, sepa^ 




M Twickenham ; Iho grolto at Wey- 


rated from the genus Erica by Salii- 




bridge, uid that at Wimbourne St. 


buiy. For culture, sec Ehici. 




Giles, which last c°at lOfiOOi., are 








SiionoceiB.— Smatl-floH'ered crespiog 




gushing stream is a very appropri- 


or trailiDg plants, annnals and pereo. 




nte otosroent to a grotto; though, 


nijs, which requi™ a calcareous soil. 




where practicable, it is better in an 


and lit well adapted forrockwork. ■ 




adjoining cavo, when a person uttio; 


Gypsum.— Sulphate of lime, com- M 






monly called platter of PaiiB. ■ 




the water, and see the light reflected 


Gen AoAmcTntx.— Acieiavira, ■ 




on it at a distance, than in the grotto 


or Aribka.See Aorit. ■ 




itself. 


Cum Cistds.— Cii'ux Cipriaa, ■ 




Ground Chmuiv.— C/rasus Cha- 


or ladaniferus. See Ci'srus. ■ 
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Habbna'ria. -~ Orchidacea. — 
Hardy North American perennials, 
with tuberous roots, and very curi- 
ously shaped flowers, which are gene- 
rally yellow, but sometimes purple, 
and sometimes white. They grow 
best in a shady situation, and in a peat 
soil, kept rather moist than dry. 

Habra'nthvs — A maryliidacem. — 
Bulbous-rooted plants, (some of which 
will thrive in the open ground, though 
others require a greenhouse, and 
others a stove,) the culture of which 
exactly resembles that of the Amaryl* 
lis. The flowers are also similar, 
though very much smaller ; and, as 
in the Amarj'llis, they are produced 
before the leaves. The HalMrdnthus 
appears to exemplify the doctrine of 
bulbs beiug under-ground stems; for 
we are told by the Hon. and Rev. W, 
Herbert, (Bot. Mag. U 2597,) that 
the bulbs of this species, though round 
when imported, after having been 
potted a year become gradually elon- 
gated; Plants of this genus are gene- 
rally grown in a mixture of sandy 
loam and peat ; and for the details of 
their culture, see Amaryllis. 

Hjbma'nthus. — Amaryllidaeea, 
— Bulbous plants, with laige red 
flowers of very singular appearance 
and no particular botnty. They are 
very coarse-growing, and take up a 
great deal of room. JET. mulH^rus 
is, however, an exception, as it is 
rather pretty. All the species require 
the heat of a greenhouse, and to be 
grown in sandy loam and peat ; they 
should also have a season of complete 
rest. For the rest of their culture, 
see Amaryllis. 

HiBMATo'xYLON. — Legumifiosm, 
—The logwood. This tree, which 
grows about twenty feet high in its 
native country, is a stove-shrub in 
Britain. It hat yellow flowers, and 



should be grown in a mixture of peat 
and loam. 

HaHcea. — Proteaeea. — Australian 
shrubs, with flowers somewhat resem- 
bling those of the Grevillea, which are 
generally sweet-scented. The plants 
are generally kept in the greenhouse, 
should be grown in peat and sands, 
mixed with a little loam, and the pots 
should be well drained, and never suf- 
fered to become either too wet or too 
dry. See Austrauan Shrubs. 

HAL^E&ik.-HaiesiaceiB.'-Tiie Snow- 
drop-tree. American low trees, which 
generally form very handsome hardy 
shrubs in British pleasure-grounds. 
The reason of this is, that in North 
America the species all grow on the 
banks of rivers, in very poor rocky 
soil, whereas in England they are 
grown in dry places in rich soil; and 
too much nourishment to a tree which 
does nut require it, has the same efliect 
as too much animal food to a child-— 
it makes it increase in width instead 
of height. The Snowdrop-tree flowers 
freely, and its stem droops gracefully 
over water. The flowers are white, 
and resemble those of the snowdrop ; 
and the seed is curiously winged. The 
species will grow in any soil or situa- 
tion, but they all prefer a poor soil 
near water, and a sandy situation. 
They are generally propagated by 
layers, though they all ripen seed 
abundantly in England. 

Halimodb^nbron. — Leffuminoia. 
— The Salt-tree. H. argAiteumy Dee. 
(Robinia Halimod^ndnmt Lin.) is 
a Siberian hardy shrub, which will 
grow in any soil or situation. When 
grafted standard high on a laburnum, 
it forms a very handsome drooping 
tree, with silvery leaves and purple 
flowers. 

Hamame^lii. — Hamamelacem* — 
The Witch HazeL A hardy shrub. 



u native of Nonh AmericB, 
will grow ftoely in any eoil ths 
too rich, ihougli it prereTp a drj ston; 
EiBTel. It hu tfae peculiMitj of flow- 
flring ilnrinK winler, bejianing 
panil iu rich doep jeIIow flowi 
as iU> leives btd fiilljng off, an 

beeiu to be reclotbed wilb le 
spring. 

H1HD-GU9IE9.— Poilable fr 
cDveii, formed of iron, line, or wood, 
and glazed. Thete glasses differ 
bell-glaBKB in beiog longer, and c 
poaed of cumorouB Bmall pica 
glaaa, wbich are Butenod togethi 
narrow BtHpB of lead. Hand-glasses 
iirB generally square, but the; may be 
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hardy plants during 
Buy to giie them air every Sne 
and it ia very trouhle^ome tt 
obliged to lift tbe hand-glits off the 
plant, and to lay it on one uda wbi 
ever this iB done. Bell-gluses, 
Ibe contrary, being principally fori) 
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want any air till t 
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■ LegumiaoKe. — 
A new nniuB given by Air. Bentham 
to Kennedga mtmophjlla, und Eve 
otberspccicBof that genua, wbich have 
small purplish flowers. 

HiBDV Ti.(NTS are all those that 
will stand the open air io British gor- 




that though few poets can write a 
sonnet without mentioning tlie hare- 
bell, and thoagb it ig sure to bo 
introduced in every eloquent proso 
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plul 
by the name— some tuppos- 
mg u to be the beautiful liiile blue 
Camp&joila rotundyfilia, and oibers, 
the wild hyacinth, Sdlla non-scripla. 
The fact is, that both plaun are now 
known by Iha name ia different parti 
of Britain : but st the original word 
is said to Imve been " air-bell," it i* 
most prubable 



and that 
as the 



a ilret b< 






alluded to by the poets; 



!T blue 



HlHES> 



the colour of the skies, as not to 
require any great oienion of poetk 
fucy to call it n bell of air ; and as iU 
slender atem has auBicient claiticity 

when lightly trodden ou. 

n RiBBiTB do s. great deal 
of miaeliief to flower-gardens, as they 
are very fond of devonring msjiy 
flowering plants — particularly pinks 
and caniatiDna. They ar« also very 
fond ot yoiiog plant* of laburnum hi 
the ahnibbericB, sod of parsley in the 
kitchen-garden. The usual way of 
protecting pinks and camaliona is, by 

work of black worsted, supported at 
intervals by blackened wires ; but thn 
young plantations are generally pro- 
tected by common netting auppocted 
by notched stakes. Some persons >ow 



that the han 



Lha smell of the parsley 
tractamorc harea tliua would otherwise 
discoTCi the camitiong, and thus the 
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parsley being soon devoured, the car- 
nations are completely destroyed. 

Harb*s-bar. — See Bupleurum. 

HarkVfoot Fbrn. — Davdllia 
canariihsis. — A very curious exotic 
fern, the roots of which grow out of 
the pot, and closely resemble a hare's 
foot. It is a native of the Canaries, 
and should be grown in sand and 
peat. 

Hart*s-ton6UB. — Scolop^ndrium 
officinarum, — One of the handsomest 
of the British ferns, from its broad 
tongue-shaped leaves. It grows in 
marshy places. It is called Scolopen- 
drium from its roots bearing some 
resemblance to the little luminous in- 
sect, Scolopendra electrica. 

Hatchet Vetch. — Coronilia tecu- 
ridaca, now called Securigera Coro- 
nilia. A coarse-growing hiurdy annual, 
which takes up a great deal of room, 
from its large, rough, and widely- 
spreading leaves and stems ; while it 
can boast of little beauty in its single 
yellow pearflowers* It will grow in 
any soil or situation. 

Haulm. — The dead stalks and 
leaves of peas, potatoes, &c. It is 
generally gathered up, and carried 
to the rubbish-heap to rot for manure, 
or burnt. It is also sometimes used 
for covering the ground over the roots 
of trees, &c. to keep out the frost. 

Hawkweed. — The plants properly 
called Hawkweed belong to the genus 
Ilieracium ; they have generally yel- 
low flowers, and many of them are 
British weeds : the yellow Hawkweed 
of the gardens ( TSlpis barbaius\Bnd 
the red Hawkweed {Borkhausia 
riibra), are, however, quite distinct. 
They are both hardy annuals, which 
only require sowing in the open bor* 
der ; and one of which (the yellow) 
will stand the winter in the open 
ground without protection, if sown in 
autumn. The red-flowered kind 
is very apt to become drawn up with 
long idender itemsy and require! itak- 



ing and tying to make it look well. — 
See Crepis and Hiera^ci^um. 

Hawthorn. — CraUegus Oxyac&n- 
Iha.—See Cratjegus. 

Hazel. — C Stylus Avellana, — The 
common Hazel is rather a fruit-tree 
than an ornamental shrub ; but it is 
sometimes grown in pleasure-grounds 
andgeometric gardens, to form a shady 
walk. Walks of this kind were great 
favourites in the time of Elizabeth, 
and also in the Dutch gardens laid out 
in the time of William III. They 
are therefore suitable in the gardens of 
Elizabethan houses, or of any man- 
sions built in James I.'s style. They 
require no particular care but planting 
the young trees in a loamy soil, giving 
them, if posuble, a little of that rich 
yellow soil generally called hazel- 
loam, from its peculiar adaptation to 
this plant, and clipping and training 
the branches so as to make the walk 
form one continued bower. 

Hkart's-ease. — Most of the differ- 
ent kinds now in cultivation have 
sprung partly from the wild kind, Viola 
tricolor, hybridized by some other 
species ; and as all the kinds, whether 
hybrids or species, vary very much 
when raised fi'om seed, and as these 
varieties and hybrids may be readily 
cross-bred with each other, the num- 
ber of kinds that may be raised 
defies all calculation. The heart's- 
ease must be grown in very rich soil, 
composed, if in pots or boxes, of four 
parts of rich loam, one of sand, and 
one of decayed leaves or rotten dung ; 
and if in the open ground, of rich loam 
highly manured. It is propagated by 
seeds, or division of the root. The 
seeds should be sown as soon as they 
are ripe in a bed, where the young 
plants should remain till they flowery 
when the best should be taken up and 
replanted in another bed, or in well- 
drained pots or boxes, for flowering. 
The plants will require constant 
watering daring the hot weather; but 



thoyare ^eryapllodnmpDff ifthe eni 
in whicli they grow liai not beei 
well drained. Tho beat TiirietieB ari 
prapigaled by cnllJDg) taken off &on 
tbc pointi of the >haate, in the (piing 



atfly bclaw a joint. Ths cultinge 
should bo struck in puro white sand, 
nod coTered with a bsll-glajs i thej 
Bbosld not be watered when put in, 
and they should be shaded for several 
daya. Heart'i-easei are al&o propa- 
gated by layers, pegged down at a 
joint, bat not slit, on account of their 
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dung, litter, leavei, Ian, Ice, which 
produce heat by their decompositiDii ; 
■ud by the eonBunptioa of fuel, from 
which the heated iJt gescraled, is con- 
duoted in flues, or by means of pipes 
of hot water or aleam. Hot-beds are 
gonoinliy heated by a bed of horae- 
dung, or other tiermenting material; 
■nd hrick-buitt pits, or honses with 
glass rooft, are heated by fumscei and 
ituea, er fumacetrlxHlers, and pipoa ol 
bet water or steam. Stable-dung and 
hot-water»pipes are the two best modes 
of heating pits and gUn-raofed hi 
Heat wiien produced is retained by 
coretings which admit the ligbt. 



.. — AToliacea. — Tlie Ivy. 
rooting climber ; that is to 
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say, its stems climb up uid twine 
iliemselTBt round trees, or any other 
suilii,ble object which presents a enffi- 
ciiDtly rough snrftce for their nots to 
take hobl of j as, unless this is the cue, 
the ivy, whenever it is rendered heavy 
byrainorsnDW,fallsdown. Whenever, 
therefore, ivy i b hbu ted tn cnTer smooth, 
fly-plastered Halls, trelHs-nork 

! them, to 

nailed like 
ivy is remark- 
implete change 



hould b 



again 



parl,« 



laclf on 



high, , 



posed Id the light and air, and 
the leaves bCEome of an oval shape. 
H, canarilTitia, the giant, or Irish ivy, 
as it is sometimes called, though it is 
a native of the Canaries, is hardier 
and grows much tatter than the 
common kind ; but the variegated 
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Ivy is useful in 
e a naked spoue it to be 
:h green in a short space of 
it is particularly valuable 
rdcns, at it will bear tbo 
want of pure air in dtiea 
1 most other plante. It 
should, however, in all close and 
crowded situations, he abundantly sup- 
plied with water, and occsnonally 
syringed over the leaves. Tho gold 
and «3Ter varieties are very beautiful, 
especially tho former, when grown 
agsiust the chimney of a dwellings 
bat they mquin 
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HELICO^NIA. 



pea-flowers, and curiously shaped cap« 
suleSy which resemble hedgehogs. The 
plant is weedy-looking^ and not worth 
.growing. 

Hedge Mustard. — See Ek'ysimum. 

Hedge Nettle. See Stachys. 

Hedges for flower-gardens should 
be composed of ornamental plants, 
such as Cpdonia japSnica, privet, lau- 
restinus^ Blbes sanguinum^ roses, and 
double-blossomed furze» or ivy and 
other climbers, trained over iron trel- 
lis-work. The hedge to a flower- 
garden should never be stiff and formal, 
so as to look like a mere barrier ; but 
it should be so arranged, and should 
consist of plants which harmonize so 
well with the flowers in the garden, 
as to make them appear a part of it. 
For &rther details on this subject see 
Fences. 

Hedy'chium. — . Sciiatninea, — 
Large reed.Iooking plants with splendid 
flowers, but which are only suitable 
for large places, as they require the 
heat of a stove, and a great deal of 
room, to make them flower well. They 
are natives of the East Indies. H^ 
coronarium, which is one of the com- 
monest kinds, has large white flowers, 
which are exceedingly fragrant. All 
the kinds require a light rich soil, and 
are increased by dividing at the roots. 

Hedy'sardm. — Legununosa. — 
The French Honeysuckle. The 
species are mostly hardy biennials 
and perennials, which require only the 
usual treatment of their respective 
kinds. They will grow well in any 
rich light soil, and they are increased 
by division of their roots and by 
seeds. 

Hele'nium. — CompositiB, — The 
species are generally tail-growing per- 
ennial plants, with large yellow 
flowers. They are increased by divid- 
ing the root. There are two or three 
annual species which are quite hardy, 
and only require sowing in the open 
border. The handsomest of these is 



H, quadriderttumt which has bright 
orange-coloured flowers, like a Rud- 
beckia. 

Helia'nthemum — Cistace€B.--~-The 
Sun-rose. Low shrubs, generally used 
for planting on rockwork, and strongly 
resembling the Cistus or Rock-rose. 
As most of the species are rather ten- 
der, they require protection during 
winter. For this reason, they are either 
grown in pots, which are placed on the 
rockwork among the stones ; or taken' 
up and repotted in winter, to be 
planted out again in spring. The soil 
should be a compost of loam and peat. 
They are generally increased by seeds, 
which they ripen in abundance. 

Helia'nthus. — CtHnposita, — The 
Sunflower. The annual plant of this 
name, though a native of Peru, is of 
the hardiest of its kind, as it only 
requires sowing in the open border in 
any common garden soil. It is not, 
however, suitable for any situation, 
unless there be abundance of room, on 
account of the large size of its stalks 
and leaves. The perennial kinds are 
much smaller, and very ornamental : 
they are quite hardy, and will grow in 
any soil and situation. 

Helichry^sum. — Composita, — 
The Everlasting. The common yel- 
low everlasting, H. bracteatum^ is a 
hardy annual that only requires sowing 
in the open border ; H. btcolor is a 
very slight variety, merely differing in 
having the outer petals tipped with 
copper colour ; but H, macrdnthum 
has white flowers tipped with pink, 
and is very handsome. This species is 
a native of the Swan River colony, and 
it should be grown in a light peaty 
soiL It may either be sown in the 
open ground in April, to flower in 
autumn, or in a hot- bed in February, 
to plant out in May. 

Helico^nu. — Musacea, — Splendid 
hothouse plants, which require a rich 
sandy loam, and plenty of room and 
heat, to bring them to perfection. They 






■re propagated b; diviuDd of the 

Helio'pbili. —Crucifer-e.—neau- 
tifullJltleannualp1&Dt9,nBli<eaofthe 
Cape of Good Hope, generally witb 
blue flowere, and very looj slender 
atenii. The seeds ahould be sown on 
a hot-bed in Febraarj, end the plsots 

in Miy. 

HELiaTaOPI.— SbO HELIOTHOPinH . 

The HeUotrgpe it a ftvourile flower iu 
most DouolHeB, fiom its fn^reuce, 
which, hawever, is overpowering, and 
verj unpleasant to those not accua- 
tamed to Btrong perfmnes. It should 
be grown in a light rich soil ; and 
though it requires protection during 
ninter, it may be planted out in May, 
when it will flower Eplendidly in the 
open air, till doiuojed by frost in 
It is propagated hy cDttings, 
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Ibey will bo found in gtes 
sticking to the walls, undt 
in hox-edgings, or in the erevic*s of 
rookwork, &c. In spring, the warmth 
and moisture Induce them to leave 
their hiding-plaras, and they com- 
mence their work of deslraclion. At 
this saaeon, they should bo sought for 
in the day-time, in the lame kinil of 




lo resort to watering the beds with 
lime or tobacco-water, remedies which, 
unlets very jiidiciously practised, 
in fact worse than the disease, hanj 
perBOnspiacoempty Hower-potaia dif- 
ferent parts of a garden infested with 
snails at night ; and when this ia done, 
a great number of snails will gencisUy 
be tbund eilher in the pots or sUcking 

hage-leaves and slicee of raw polai«e« 
are also laid as trspe for snail). 

HEi.i.s'BoHns. — Ranuneulaaete. — 
The Christmas Kose, H. niger, i> ona 
of the handsomest plants belonging to 
this genus, on account of its flowering 

almost every other flower. It is k 
hardy perennial, which will thrivo ia 
any common giiden soil, and is in- 
creased by dividing the roots. 



Hcuimxa.—Melanlhaeea—FiiT- 
cnnisi plants, natives of North Ame- 
rica, which proiiuce spikes of Tery 
small pinkish or white flowers, and 
which are generally grown iu peat aoiJ, 
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HEFi'nci. — RanuncitlaceiB,—' 
Pretty litllo plants, which flower ver] 
early in spring. They should bcgrown 
in a light sandy soil, and a shady situa- 
tion ; and, as Ihey have a propensity 
to raise tboauelveaoutofthssi^tlwf 
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should be taken up every two or three 
years in autumn ^ and replanted. If 
this be not done, the earth should be 
raked or hoed up round them, so as to 
cover the roots, as if these are left 
exposed, they will wither, and the 
plants will probably die. The flowejs 
of the Hepatica, unlike those of most 
other plants, possess their full colour 
from the first formation of the bud. 

Heiucle^um. — UmbeilifercB. — 
The Cow-parsnip. The gigantic Sibe- 
rian cow-parsnips, H» asperunif and 
H, giganteum^ are probably two of 
the most magnificent herbaceous plants 
in the world. They are biennials, 
and are propagated by seeds, which 
ripen in abundance. The plants should 
be placed in a shady, moist situation, 
near a pond, if possible ; and where this 
is not practicable, they should have 
abundance of water. Thus treated, a 
plant has been known to attain the 
height of fourteen feet in a single sum- 
mer, with a fluted stem six or eight 
inches in diameter ; and a compound 
umbel of white flowers, measuring 
twelve feet in circumference. A plant 
of these dimensions, with leaves 
equally enormous, grew in the grounds 
at Bromley Hill in the summer of 
1 839 ; and another of nearly the same 
size grew in our small garden at Bays- 
water in the summer of 1840. 

Herbe'ktia. — Iridea. — A beauti- 
ful bulbous plant named in honour of 
the Reverend and Honourable Wil- 
liam Herbei*t, whose botanical labours 
are so well known. It is a native of 
Buenos Ay res, and it may be grown 
either in a pot, or in the open air, in 
a sandy loam, as it only requires pro- 
tection from severe frost or long-con- 
tinued rains. 

Herb-Robert. — A kind of wild 
geranium, very common by the road- 
sides throughout England and the 
north of France. 

Hrrmionk'. — A name given by Mr. 
Hawortli to one of the genera which 



he foimed out of the genus Nar- 
cissus. 

Heron^s Bill. — See Erodium. 

Hespera'ntha. — IridecB, — The 
Evening Flower. A genus of Cape 
bulbs, nearly allied to Ixia, and rei^ 
quiring the same treatment. 

He'speris. — Cruci/ercB, — The 
Garden Rocket. These flowers, 
though very common, are rarely well- 
gi'own, as they require a great deal of 
care to bring them to perfection. They 
are all perennials ; and as soon as they 
have done flowering, they should be 
taken up, and transplanted into fresh, 
and very rich soil, which must be of a 
light and friable nature. The best is, 
perhaps, that which has been used 
during the preceding summer for ce- 
lery trenches. Thus treated, the' 
double white and double purple varie- 
ties of Jl^sperU maironalvs will 
attain extraordinary size, and will 
flower splendidly. 

Hibbe'rtu. — Dilleniacem. — 
Trailing shrubs with large yellow 
flowers, natives of New Holland, 
which require a greenhouse in Eng- 
land. They should be grown in a 
mixture of sandy loam and peat, and 
they are propagated by cuttings. 

HiBi'scus. — Malvacea. — Showy 
plants with large handsome flowers. 
The hothouse species, which are mostly 
from China, require a strong moist 
heat. Hibiscus syriacuSf the Al- 
thcBafruteXf is a hardy shrub, which 
will grow well in any common garden 
soil, and of which there are numerous 
splendid varieties, some of the best of 
which are those raised by Mr. Masters, 
of Canterbury. The AlthcBafrutex 
is propagated by seeds or layers. Se- 
veral of the different kinds of Hibis* 
cus are marsh plants, which grow 
best in pots suspended in water from the 
side of a pond. See Water-plants. 

HiERA^ciuM. — Composit<B, — The 
common Hawkweed. British plants, 
with lai'ge yellow flowers, which will 
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pl&nLs being formerly giveu to h&wks^ 
to cluar and imprava their sight ; mid 
it a still used far bathing t)iH eyes in 
ophthalmic disarders. 

Hip.— The fhilt of the wild rose. 

HippE-'iTRi™— A genus now in- 
dudedin AmaryDii. 

HiTTocH^na, — Legumiaosa. — 
The Horae-Bhoo Vetch. The most 

houie plant, with yelli 
native of Minorca, which should be 
gronn in a light Euidf toil, &ad is 
propagated b; weds or cuttings. 

IIiPPo'iiiBB. — Euphorbuuiete, — 
Tlio Manchineel tree. Thii is >a poi- 
lonout a plant, that it ia dangoroue to 
prune it without gloves; and it ia said 
n the death of those who 
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of plants, being pulled to the operator ; 
and the thruat or Dutch hoei, nhich 
are priocipailj iised for Inosening the 
glnimd and destroying the weeds, 
and which the operator pushes from 
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'hichaend out numerons fibrous roots 
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Ho'ictnk — A kind of grass. 
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HoBBvaucKLB. — See CAPmrouin 

id LoNICER*. 

Host^HORT. — See Cerimtsk. 
Hooi-PETTicoiT.— Ayndof Hu- 
ssuB, N. biilbocodiufn. 
Hop.— See IIubulus. 
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H0R8B-8HOB Vetch. — See Hippo- 

CRB^PIS. 

Hotbeds are formed of dung, or any 
other vegetable fermenting material ; 
bat stable dung is in most general use, 
and is by far the best. When newly 
brought from the stables, it should be 
laid in a heap or ridge, five feet or six 
feet in width, and four feet or five feet 
in height ; and after lying three or four 
days, till a brisk fermentation has 
taken place, it should be turned over, 
taking care to place what was outside 
in the interior ; and after a few days 
more, when a second fermentation has 
taken place, and the straw has become 
so tender as to be easily torn asunder 
with a fork, the dung may be made up 
into a bed. This bed should be formed 
on a platform of soil, six or eight 
inches above the general surface, to 
preserve it from wet ; and it should 
be of such a length and breadth as suits 
tbe frame or bottomless box which is 
to be placed upon it. For raising 
tender annuals, or striking cuttings, 
the depth of the bed of dung need not 
be more than two feet, if it be early in 
the season, for example in February ; 
but if the bed be not prepared till 
April, it need not be made above one 
foot in thickness. When the bed is 
formed, the upper surface should be 
perfectly level, or slightly sloping to 
the south ; and it should be three or 
four inches wider than the frame on 
every side. After the frame is set, 
the surface of the bed may be covered 
with six inches of light soil, on 
which the seeds may be sown ; or, 
what will generally be found prefer- 
able, the seeds may be sown in pots, 
and plunged in this soil, care being 
taken that the heat of the bed is not 
too great, and that the seedlings when 
they come up do not suffer for want 
of air. There are thermometers for 
trying the temperature of earth or 
dung by plunging them into it ; and 
there are others for trying the tempo- 



rature of the air ; but a very little 
experience will render these uiuieces- 
sary. The soil should not be warmer 
than 60 o, nor the air than 65° or 
70°,even during bright sunshine; but 
if during the night it falls as low as 
45° or 60°, no bad consequences will 
ensue. In severe weather, the sashes 
may be protected at night with mats, 
boards, canvas, or hurdles, covered 
with thatch or reeds. Hotbeds should 
always be placed in a sheltered situa. 
tion open to the south, and if possible 
on dry soiL When the heat of the 
dung begins to fall low, it may be 
renewed by exterior linings, which are 
narrow masses of fermenting dung 
placed round the main bed of dung : 
but for raising flower- seeds, this is 
seldom necessary. 

Hothouses differ from greenhouses 
in being kept at a higher temperature, 
so as to suit tropical plants ; and in 
having a flat bed for the principal part 
of the plants to stand on, instead of a 
sloping stage of shelves. This bed is 
commonly surrounded by a narrow 
brick wall, two or three feet high, and 
filled with tan in which the plants are 
plunged ; but in some cases, instead of 
tan, or any other fermenting material, 
there is a cavity beneath the bed, in 
which flues or pipes of hot water are 
placed ; and the surface of the bed is 
either covered with sand, or some 
other material, calculated to retain an 
equality of moisture, in which the 
pots are plunged in the same manner 
as in the tan. Some cultivators do 
not use any materials in which to 
plunge the pots, but merely set them 
on the surface of tbe bed, trusting to 
the general heat of the air of the house, 
or the heat emitted through the bot- 
tom of the pit from the pipes or flues 
below, taking care to keep tbe surface 
of the bed on which the pots stand 
moist by pouring water over it at least 
once a day. The heat of hothouses 
for ordinary tropical plants should at 
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little planU, native! of North Amr- 
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Horro' B ii.~PrimaliceiB.— The 
Feather Foil, or Waler-Wolet. An 
aquatic Britiih plant, which firoduces 
a pretl; effect frem its pink flawen, 
on the border! of ponds and ditches, 
where the toil is gravelly. 

HouNn's ToNGCE. — See Cvso- 
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Ciitiiiea. — North 
American beath-lika Bhrubs. nearl]' 
allied to the Helianthemums, which 
require protection in England dur^- 
ing winter. They should be grown 
in peat, and they are propngated by 
cuttings Blnick in land. 

Hu'mei. — Covtponta. — Elegant 
bieuoial plaalB, wtieh should be aown 
on a Blight hotbed ia spring ; then pot- 
ted off and kept in the open airduriog 
summer, and in tbe greenhouse dur- 
iDg winter, to he Anally planted in th* 
open border in May tbe second yB»r. 
If the phmta are le-potled three o» 
four times during the cnurae of the 

larger pots, they will be 
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stronger before they are fiually planted 
out, as amply to repay tbe additional 
trouble. 

Ho^MULus. — Urtusacea, — The 
Hop. This plant, though generally 
grown for the purpose of making beer, 
is a very ornamental climber, and very 
suitable for covering bowers, &c. from 
the great rapidity of its growth, and 
the deep shade afforded by its large 
and numerous leaves. It should be 
grown in a rich and deep loamy soil, 
and it is increased by dividing its roots. 

Hyacinth. — See Hyacinthus. 

ll\iL!CivTYi\2^,—A8phodele<B, — The 
common garden Hyacinth, Hyactn- 
ihus orientalis^ is one of the most 
beautiful as well as the most fragrant 
of flowers ; and to a certain extent it 
is also one of the easiest of culture for 
the amateur gardener. The reason of 
this is, that the bulbs are generally to 
be purchased at an easy rate in the 
seed-shops, and the leaves and flowers 
being prepared in tbe bulb during the 
previous year, it is only necessary to 
place the bulbs in soil of any kind, or 
even on the surface- of vessels of 
water, to produce a very fine flower. 
But this will not insure a bloom in 
the following year, because that de- 
pends not only on the plant being 
placed in circumstances where it will 
flower freely, but also where it will 
produce abundance of healthy leaves, 
and bring these to maturity. This is 
only to be done in beds properly pre- 
pared for the purpose, and under a 
proper system of management. We 
shall first speak of the most com- 
mon mode of growing Hyacinths, 
viz. — in miscellaneous borders ; next, 
of the most perfect mode of growing 
them, — viz. in beds of properly pre- 
pared soil; and, lastly, of growing 
them in glasses of water. 

Growing Hyacinths in miscella- 
neous borders, among other flowers. 
— Fix on the spots where they arc to 
be planted, and loosen the earth to 



the depth of a foot with the spade, 
breaking it fine, and taking care that 
the roots of the adjoining plants are 
cut off, so as not to interfere with 
those of the Hyacinths. Remove 
three or four inches of the soil, and 
then deposit three or four bulbs, one 
in the centre and the others round it, 
so as to form a centre not more than 
six inches in diameter. Press the 
roots firmly into the soil, and cover 
them, three or four inches deep, with 
the soil, if it is a common garden loam, 
and five or six inches if it is a light 
sand. Plant only roots of one colour 
together, and put in a stick to mark 
the spot, that they may not be inter- 
fered with before they come up, when 
the bed is being dug over in spring. 
The season for planting Hyacinths is 
October or November ; but even De* 
cember is not too late in mild seasons, 
and in favourable situations. In ge- 
neral, DO protection from frost is re- 
quisite; for the Hyacinth is very 
hardy, and chiefly suffers from too 
much water, from snails, or from a 
disease called the canker. In heavy 
clayey soils, a small cone of soil may 
be raised over the roots to throw off 
the rain ; but when this is done, the 
cone ought to be levelled down in 
February, before the plants come up ; 
or a smsll gutter may be formed round 
each circle of bulbs, to di-ain off the 
wet. Where borders have a slop- 
ing surface, both these precautions are 
unnecessary ; and hence, in the garden 
of the Zoological Society in the Re- 
gent's Park, Hyacinths are planted in 
the sloping borders, though the soil is 
a strong clay, in autumn, and flower 
vigorously every spring. Hyacinthi 
thus treated will produce very fine 
flowers the first spring ; and,even though 
not taken up, if they are not injured 
by canker, or slugs, or the roots of ad- 
joining plants during summer, thej 
will flower tolerably well the second, 
aud even sometimes the third year; 
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nt once ; as the disease is infectious, 
«nd will commuBicate itself to health/ 
hulbs lying near the diseased ones. 
Hyacinth bulbs are generally fit for 
putting in baskets in the course of the 
month of July, and the bed bdng 
partially renewed with fresh soil, they 
may be planted again in September or 
October. A th^ part of the soil 
being taken away, and replaced by 
fresh soil every year, ihe bed may 
continue to be used for an unlimited 
period. Young bulbs or offsets will 
be produced more or less every season, 
and these may be taken off when the 
bulbs are raised, laid by themselves, 
and planted in a o.ursery-bed for a 
year; when they will have grown 
sufficiently laige to be fit for planting 
in the flowering bed. ^ngle-flowered 
Hyacinths, whether in mixed borders 
or in beds, will generally have a ten- 
dency to produce seeds ; but as these 
weaken the bulbs, the flower-stalks 
should be cut off as soon as the flowers 
have fiuied, or the capsules ought to be 
stripped off the flower.stalk with the 
hand as soon as they appear ; unless, 
indeed, it is wished to raise new sorts, 
— ^in which case the seeds may be 
allowed to ripen, and they should be 
sown under glass as soon as they are 
ripe. They will come up the follow- 
ing spring, and, if carefully transplant- 
ed and properly treated, will produce 
flowers in from three to five years. 

Flowering Hyaeinth$ in glasses 
of water is a very simple operation, 
and may be effected by filling the glass 
with water up to the neck ; and then 
placing the bulb in the cup-shaped 
part of the glass intended to re- 
ceive it, and renewing the water from 
time to time when it begins to get 
muddy. When the water is chan^ 
the bulb should not be taken out, un- 
less the roots are short and few, but 
the hand should be put over the top 
of the glass so as to retain the bulb in 
its place, and the water carefully and 



slowly poured off. This is done to 
prevent any injury bdng done to the 
long roots, as they are very brittle and 
easily broken, and the plant is seri- 
ously injured by their being in an im- 
perfect state. When one of the long 
roots is broken, it should be cut off 
with a sharp knife close to the bulb. 

To grow Hyacinths in water- 
glasses to the greatest perfection, 
it is advisable first to plant the 
bulbs in soil, and when they have 
made roots of an inch or more in 
length, to take them up, wash the 
roots, &nd place the bulb in the glass. 
The use of previously {Anting the 
bulb in the soil is to cause it to throw 
out roots more freely ; the stimulus 
of the moist earth being found more 
effective for this purpose than mois- 
ture alone. When the bulbs are put 
into the water, without previously 
plantir^ them in the ground, the 
glasses may be kept for a few days 
in the dark, till the roots begin to 
grow ; but as soon as this is the case, 
the glasses should be placed in a warm 
room near the light, when the plants 
will grow rapidly. Should the flower- 
stems appear weak, they may be sup- 
ported by a slender prop fixed in a 
disk of wood, on which the glass may 
be placed as its base; or by any other 
elegant or convenient means. In 
choosing Hyacinths for water-glasses, 
the red and blue flowers are prefer- 
able to those which are white or yel- 
low; the latter two having a fragrance 
too powerful for rooms, and, besides, 
they generally flower weaker in glasses 
than the others. In the windows of 
seed-shops we sometimes see Hya- 
cinths or Narcissi with their flowers 
inverted in a glass of water, appearing 
as if they had grown in that position. 
They are, however, grown in the usual 
manner, with the glass inverted over 
the pot in which the flower is grown, 
and only turned and the glass filled 
up with water after the flower has 
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Hvdiu'bmi. — Saxifiagea. " 
TheM ue several kinds of Hydrangea, 
man of which are American thnib>i 
wliieb are quite hardy in Bridib gar- 
dens. ThekindbeitkBown,bowever, 
and which is caUcd the Hydrangea, 
par txoeUenct, is a Chinese ihrnb, 
which Is only faalf-hatdy in England. 
Botanieli call it Hydrangea Htr- 
temia, the specific name being given 
in bonoor of a French lady, whoaa 
Christian name wu Hortfnge; and 
thongh it is now so caDHDon, it but 
□Dt been introduced much m<»e than 
Hftj years ; the first plant of it grawn 
in Britaiu having been imported fiDm 
China by Sir Joseph Banks, in 1789 
or I7!<0, about the same lime u Ihs 
tree Peony. The Hydrangea, though 
nearly hardy, is generally considered 
as a greenhouse or window plant; and 
il is admirably adapted for Ihe latter 
situalion, as it is scarcely possible tn 
though vatni 
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its conspicuously drooping leaves, ~ ' 
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come unsightly from losing their leaves 
near the base. 

Blue Hydrangeas are very much 
admired, partly, perhaps, from the 
difficulty of obtaining them, for no 
plants can be more capricious. Some- 
times they come without any trouble at 
all ; sometimes applying any one of the 
numerous recipes recommended will 
change the colour, either directly or 
gradually; and sometimes no care, 
and no recipe has the slightest effect, 
and the flowers remain pink in spite of 
all that can be done to turn them blue. 
Water impregnated with alum, steel- 
filings, sheep's dung, wood-ashes, peat- 
ashes, nitre, carbonate of soda, or 
common salt, are all recommended, 
and all succeed — sometimes. The 
flowers are sometimes turned blue by 
removing the plants to a loamy soil, 
and sometimes by planting them in 
peat. It is generally allowed that 
the flne yellow loam found in some 
parts of Hampstead and Stanmore 
Heaths, and the peat of Wimbledon 
Common, are sure to produce the de- 
sired effect ; as is also the peat of the 
bogs near Edinbui^h, and that of the 
neighbourhood of Berlin and St Pe- 
tersburgh ; but these soils are not al- 
ways to be procured when wanted. 
Water in which tan has been steeped 
is also very often successful; though, 
like the other redpes, it cannot al- 
ways be depended on. 

Hyor(/charis. — Hydrechafidea, 
Frogbit. A pretty little British wa- 
ter-plant, with white flowers. 

Hyora'stis. — Ranunculkcea, — 
Yellow root. A tuberous rooted 
North American plant, which requires 
a rich moist soil, and is increased by 
dividing the root. 

Hyoropb'ltis. — HydropelUdea, 
— A North American water- plant, 
with large round pinkish leaves, and 
fioiall purplish flowers. Like the 



Water Lily, this plant closes its petals 
at night, and sinks below the surface 
of the water, to^rise and open again 
the next morning. 

Hydrophy'llum. — Hydrophjl- 
/e<9.-— Water Leaf. So called because 
the leaves curl up so as to hold water. 
The plant is a hardy perennial, which 
will grow in any light soil, and which 
is easily increased by suckers from 
the roots. 

Hydropi'per. — Water Pepper, See 
Polygonum. 

Hyoscy^am9s. — SolanacecB* -— ^ 
Henbane. The uinual kinds are 
quite hardy and will grow anywhere, 
but they prefer a soil that is rich and 
light. The English kinds are gene- 
rally found on old dunghills, or heaps 
of mould from decayed vegetables. 
The perennials also prefer a light and 
rich, and yet deep soil ; and they are 
increased by dividing the roots. 

Hype'ricom — HypericaoecB. — St. 
John's Wort. The pretty yellow- 
flowered shrubs and herbaceous per- 
ennials known by this name at the 
present day, were formerly in high 
repute for driving away evil spirits; 
and on this account were generally 
planted near dwelling-houses. They 
were also highly valued for their me- 
dicinal properties, being believed to 
have a powerful effect in stopping 
blood and healing wounds. The most 
common kind, the Tutsan, or Park 
Leaves, is now made into another 
genus, under the name of Andro- 
saenum ; but the botanical distinction 
is very trifling. All the kinds will 
thrive under the drip of trees ; and 
they will grow in any soil and situa- 
tion, though they prefer moisture and 
the shade. They are found in almost 
all the temperate climates of the 
world; and they are propagated by 
seeds, and by dividing the roots. 
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tlie body of a caterpillar, or a number 
of little maues of what looks like fine 
jellov eWk, the axt^,\iUt iliould nDI 
be cruebed ; is it is serving as a nur- 
sery for lehneumoni, by which doieu 
o( other caterpillaii will be deatrojed. 
luis — Tliiinaiue isftequenlly ap- 

Qufreui Ilex, or eiergreen oak -, but 
it is properly the botanic name of the 
Holly. 
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borders. The perenDial ojiil lofFruti- 
coH kinds are nell adapted fo 
work; and they are easily propagated 
by cuttingit or diTidiug the root» 
Iceiiiin Mass. — Cetriria Isl&n- 

IccPuirr. SeeMiizHiBviNTBf 
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Aquifblium, or tb 
a native of Briuin, with fin* dark 
green prickly leaves, >od scarlet or 
eoral^colaured berriet. There are ■ 
great many varietiet of this shrub, 
some of which bavo leave) varif^ted 
nith cream colour, white, diffierent 
ibadei of yellow, and slight tinget of 
red ; and others have while, yellow, 
and even black fruit. They am all 
beautiful, and, being evergreen and 
quite hardy, are reckoned among the 
most ornamental of Britiih shrubs. 
They grow slowly, hut, as they ato 
always erect and eompaet, tbey ar« 
very valuable for small gardens, where 
the plants require to be kept wilbiit 
'*" propagated 
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le epeciee, and sometimes by cuttinga. 
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in coal smoke. They prefer a loamy 
soil, but they will grow in sand, and 
also in strong clay ; and, though not so 
well, on chalk or Umestone. They make 
beautiful and permanent hedges, ele- 
gant single trees and picturesque groups; 
and, frotn the closeness of their foliage, 
they are rery useful in shutting out 
any unpleasant objects. A HoUy 
hedge is also well adapted for a street 
or road-side garden ; as, while it serves 
aa a screen, it has a cheerful look, 
both in summer and winter. 

Illicium. — WinteracecB. — Half- 
hardy shrubs, with very dark strongly- 
scented flowers, which smell like ani- 
seed; and hence the popular name 
applied to the genus, of Aniseed 
Tree. Most of the kinds come from 
China, and are tender in British gar- 
dens ; but /. Jloridum, an American 
species, is rery nearly hardy, only re- 
quiring protection in severe winters. 
They should all be grown in peat ; 
and they are generally increased by 
layers, though cuttings will strike in 
heat, under a bell-glass. 

lupATiBNs. — Balttandnem, — Noli 
me tangcre. There are several an- 
nual hardy species of this genus, most 
of which are natives of Europe and 
North America, and have yellowish 
flowers ; but some have lately been 
introduced with beautiful pink flowers 
from India. They are all <UstinguiBhed 
by the seed-vessel springing open when 
it is touched, and discharging the seeds. 
All the kinds require a light soil, and 
abundance of water ; and they are all 
large and widely-spreading plants. 

Implkuents.— Those requisite for 
Floriculture are chiefly the spade ; a 
three-pronged fork, with a long han- 
dle, and one with a short handle; 
the rake ; the draw hoe, and thrust 
hoe ; the spud ; the trowel ; the dib- 
ber ; the pruning-knife, the bndding- 
knife ; the pruning-shears ; the flower- 
gatherer ; die short-grass scythe ; and 
the roller. Beaidet these, there are 



various utensils, such as flower-pots of 
different sizes : watering-pots, with 
tubes and roses of different kinds and 
sizes ; a syringe ; a wire-sieve, with 
the meshes about half an inch square ; 
hand-glasses and bell-glasses ; basketSi 
wheelbarrows for plants, and mould f 
handbarrows for carrying large pots 
or boxes ; fumigating bellows ; a tin 
box for dusting plants with lime or 
powdered tobacco-leaves ; a small 
painter's brush, for applying sulphur or 
soap-suds ; and a sponge for cleaninff 
the leaves of plants. These are the 
ordinary implements and utensils ; bufr 
on a lai^e scale there are some others, 
which may be added, such as the 
transplanter, avenincator. the garden- 
engine, the bill, the hedge-shears ; the 
last two of which are* however, sel*^ 
dom used by ladies. 

Inarching. — A species of graft- 
ing, in which the scion is only 
partially separated from the parent 
plant ; in such a manner, that while 
it is uniting with the stock it de- 
rives a portion of its nourishment from 
the plant to be propagated. For this 
purpose the stock is either planted near 
the parent, or if in a pot it is plaeed 
near it, in such a manner that a branch 
from the scion can be readily joined 
to the stock. The stock is sometimet 
cut over immediately above its point 
of junction with the branch joined to 
it ; but more frequently the stock is 
left at length. The stock may either 
be united to the scion by notching the 
one into the other, as in notch -graft- 
ing ; or simply by paring a portion of 
the bark and wood from both scion and 
stock, and splicing them together, as 
in side-grafting. In either case the 
scion is made fast to the stock by 
tying them together with strands of 
matting, and the graft so formed is 
covered with moss tied on, or with 
grafting.clay, or grafting-wax. After 
a certain period, the scion and stock 
unite, when the former is separated 
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Indigo is formed from the leaTcs 
an Indian plant, called Indigofa 
fimrforia, belonging la the order L. 
jrwBiiTtBia, and it requires a store 
EogUod. The false Indigo, Atnor- 
pha, alss belongs to LeynminoaiB ; 
ud some of the species are hardy 
shrubs or low trees. See Aho'rpuj. 

iNEt.— Lejumi-noM. — Beauiifnl 
plwilB, nearly allied to the genus Mi- 
mosa, with tilky, lassel-liko flowers. 
All the species are stove-abrobe, aod 
tAoalil be grown in a mixture of leaoi 
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into {T{^[inents, are inserted in the 
soil, either at a foot or a yard apart, 
according as it is ipvished to have the 
ground wholly or partially covered 
with mushrooms. The fragments are 
inserted about two inches in depth, 
and the turf is firmly pressed over 
them with the foot. The operation 
occasions no derangement of the turf, 
and it may be performed with the cor- 
ner of a spade or a trowel. The time 
is April or May, and the mushrooms 
will make their appearance in the 
September or October following. The 
turf is not injured, and much amuse- 
ment is sometimes produced by the 
unexpected appearance of the mush- 
rooms. 

Insects are extremely destructive 
to flower-gardens, particularly those 
belonging to the section Lepidop- 
tera, which includes the butterflies 
and moths. Some of the Coleoptera, 
or beetles, are also very injurious, 
while in the grub state. It would 
take too much space in a work like 
the present, to give even the names of 
all the insects which injure flowers ; 
but some of the most destructive are 
mentioned by their popular names 
as they occur in the alphabetical series, 
and a few words said on each. Entomo- 
logy should, however, be studied by 
every one who loves flowers ; as it is 
of great service to the florist to know 
these destructive creatures under all 
tlieir changes. It is true that insects 
are, in most cases, only injurious in 
the caterpillar state ; but often, by de- 
stroying a chrysalis,— or a moth, or 
butterfly, before it has had time to 
lay its eggs, the mischief which would 
have been done by the brood which 
would be raised from them may be 
prevented. 

Instruments differ from imple- 
ments in having steel edges or blades, 
and in cutting wood instead of sepa- 
rating soil. Those required for the 
flower-garden are knives of different 



kinds, cutting-shears, flower-gatherers, 
the scythe for mowing, and the bill, 
or the bill-hook, for cutting hedges. 
Knives are of many different kinds, 
and formerly all garden-knives were 
hooked at the extremity of the blade. 
It is now found, however, that this 
hooked form has a tendency to tear 
rather than to cut, and the best mo- 
dem knives of every description have 
a straight cutting edge, and a sharp 
point,ratherthan a rounded one. Those 
which are used for pruning or cutting, 
generally have no particular form of 
handle ; but those which are used for 
budding or grafting have an ivory 
handle, which terminates in a flat 
chisel-like form, for raising up the 
bark, when inserting buds. In gene- 
ral, it may be sufficient to observe^ 
that a pruning-knife should have the 
extreme end of the handle thicker 
than the end next the blade, in order 
that it may never slip through the 
hands of the operator ; and that it 
should be somewhat curved to give a 
greater purchase. A few glances at 
a cutler's, or in the seed-shops, would 
give a better idea of the sort of knives 
which an amateur ought to procure, 
thnn a page of directions ; but pur« 
chasers should be cautioned against all 
complex forms, in which a number of 
blades, including saws and chisels, and 
sometimes also screw-drivers, gimblets, 
and hammers are included in the same 
handle. An excellent substitute for 
a knife for the lady gardener is found 
in the pruning-shears with a sliding 
motion, by which, what is called a 
draw-cut is produced, instead of what 
is called a crushing-cut, which bruises 
the bark, and renders the wound dif- 
ficult to heal over. (See Pruning 
Shears.) 

Inu^la. — CompositcB, — Elecam- 
pane. Some of the foreign species 
of this genus are very showy plants, 
all with orange-yellow flowers, and 
laige coarse stadks and leaves. They 
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Irish Ivy. — The giant ivy, /. ea- 
fiariensis, which, though called Irish, 
is, in fact, a native of Uie Canary Is- 
lands. 

Irish Ybw. — The upright growing 
yew, which forms a flame-shaped tree 
like the upright cypreM, or Looihardy 
poplar, instead of sinreadiug like the 
common kinds. Whenyoung, it makes 
a very handsome shrub^ from the fine 
colour and luxuriance of its foilage. 

l8A*Ti8.--Crt«c%/er«.--/. tincioria, 
the woad, is a British plant, used for 
dyeing blue, and which looks well in a 
miscellaneous border or shrubbery. 
Some of the species are dwarf plants, 
very suitable for rock -work. 

Isopo'ooN. — ProteaeecB, — Austra- 
lian plants, with very curious leaves 
and flowers, nearly allied to Banksia. 
They should be grown in peat itnd 
sand, mixed with a little turfy loam, 
and the pot should be a third filled 
with potsherds broken small. These 
plants are very difficult Xo cultivate, 
as they are very apt to damp off; the 
cuttings also are extremely difficult to 
stril^. 

Iso'toma* — Lobeliacem.-^kDmitX 
and biennial plants, which may be 
sown in the open ground, or brought 
forward in a hotbed, and planted out 
in May. /. axiUarU is a most beau- 
tiful and elegant plant, the flowers of 
which look like a large lilac jasmine. 

Ftea. — Erieacem. — A litUe hardy 
American shrub, which requires peat 
soil in British gardens. 

Ivy. — See Hc'ouu. 

Ixu. — Iridaoem — Bulbous-rooted 
plants, with very beautiful flowers, 
which vary exceedingly in colour and 
form. They are all natives of the 
Cape of Gooid Hope, and they are ge- 
nerally grown in pots in greenhouses; 
but as, when thus treated, their slen- 
der stems are apt to become etiolated, 
and consequently very weak, they do 
much better in the open garden, 
treated in the following mannery in 



the climate of London :— A bed of 
any width and breadth that may be 
required, should be dug out to the 
depth of two or three feet, according 
to the nature of the soil, a retentive 
clay requiring to be dug deepest. This 
bed should have a third part of its 
depth filled with pebbles, brick-bats, 
or any other draining material. A 
stratum of fresh turfy loam should be 
laid on this, and above it a stratum of 
rotten cow-dung, so as to fill the bed 
to within about a quarter of its depth 
from the sur&ce of the ground. The 
bed should then be filled with a mix- 
ture of light turfy loam and sand, the 
loam being broken or chopped small, 
but not sifted. The surface of the 
bed should be raised two or three 
inches above the level of the sur- 
rounding border ; and it is most de- 
sirably situated, if backed by a south 
wall, and sloping from the wall to the 
gravel-walk. In this bed the Ixia 
roots should be planted in quincunx ; 
and if they are protected by a thatched 
covering raised on a slight wooden 
frume during winter, they may be left 
in the ground several years without 
sustaining any injury. In the north 
of England, or in any cold wet cli- 
mate, the Ixias may be planted in 
October in pots, well drained, with a 
layer of cow-dung over the drainage, 
and filled up with a mixture of turfy 
loam and sand. The Ixias should be 
planted three in each pot ; and the 
pots should be plunged into a hotbed, 
and covered with a glass frame during 
winter. In q>ring, the glasses may be 
gradually removed, and when the 
flowers are nearly ready to expand, 
the pots may be removed to the 
greenhouse, or the window of a sit- 
ting room. Where the soil of a garden 
is a fat yellow loam, or a chalky or 
othor porous subsoil, and the situation 
dry and yet sheltered, the bulbs may 
frequently be planted in the open 
ground, and left there for yean, with- 
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if planted against trellia-work, or 
against the fi-ame-work of a bower, 
it will soon afford an agreeable shade, 
and produce its long, graceful, deep- 
green shoots, in such quantities, as, 
after covering the bower, to hang down 
to the ground all round it, and require 
to be separated like a curtain by a 
person entering. This plant and the 
common Ivy, when trained up a single 
post, with a spreading umbrella top of 
^me-work, form some of the finest 
objects in small gardens by their 
pendent branches, which not only 
hang down from a height of from 15 
feet or 20 feet to the ground, but 
trail along it to a considerable dis- 
tance. Like the Ivy, the common 
Jasmine is an evergreen; not, how- 
ever, from its leaves, but the deep 
green colour of its shoots. The 
flowers are white, and very fragrant, 
and yield an oil similar to that pro- 
duced by t/. grandiflorum. J, re- 
voiutum is a native of Nepaul, with 
yellow blossoms, and thrives against 
a wall, where it grows with great 
vigour, covering a large space in a 
short time. J. frvticans and «/. 
humile are upright border shrubs, 
with yellow flowers, deciduous leaves, 
but deep green shoots. J. grandu 
florum is a hothouse shrub that bears 
a good deal of resemblance to the 
common Jasmine, and yields the oil 
of Jasmine of the shops. J, odora- 
tissimum, from the Azores, has yel- 
low and very fragrant flowers and 
broad evergreen leaves. J, azoricum, 
a native of Madeira, requires the 
greenhouse, has white flowers, and is 
very fragrant ; and J, Sambac^ a 
stove species, of wliich there is a va- 
riety with double flowers, is most 
fragrant during the night. It is to 
this species that Moore alludes in his 
beautiful lines on the Jasmine. There 
are several other species, but all are 
climbers excepting J. frulicans and 
J. humile, already mentioned. They 



will all thrive in any common garden- 
soil, mixed with leaf-mould ; and they 
may be all propagated by cuttings 
planted in sand, and covered with » 
hand-glass. 

Jatro'pha. — Euphorbiacea. — 
The Physic-nut. West Indiau trees 
and shrubs, which abound in a poison- 
ous juice, but which, when this is 
pressed out, are wholesome and nour- 
ishing. The substances called Ta- 
pioca, and Cassava-bread, are made 
from Jatropha Manihot, In Eng- 
land all the species must be grown in 
a stove, in a mixture of sandy loam 
and peat. They require small pots 
and very little water ; and they are 
propagated by cuttings. 

JKrrEKso^NiA — Podophyllae€€B. — 
An American marsh plant, which is 
generally grown in peat-soil, kept 
moist. It is increased by seeds, or 
dividing the root. 

Jerusalem Sage. — See Phlouis. 

Jet D'£ao. — A fountain, which 
consists of a single column of water, 
rising straight up out of the ground. 
See Fountains. 

Jonquil. — A kind of Narcissus. 

Judas I'ree — C^cisSiliqudstrwm 
— A low tree, producing numerous 
racemes of beautiful pink flowers, from 
the old wood of the trunk and 
branches. It grows freely in any 
common garden-soil, but prefers a 
warm and sheltered situation ; and it 
flowers best against a wall. The 
flowers have an agreeable and slightly 
acid taste ; and they are eaten in 
France, fried in batter, as fritters. 
There are several varieties, but the 
only distinct species is C, canadensis, 
a native of North America. As these 
plants bear abundance of seed, and 
grow rapidly, they are often raised 
from seed ; and hence the great num- 
ber of varieties. They may also be 
propagated by layers. 

Jujube Tree. — The lozenges called 
Jujube, are made from the fruit of 
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Kalmu. — Erieacea.—The Calico 
Laurel. Low shrabs, with beautiful 
flowers; natives of North America. 
They may be grown with perfect 
safety in the open air, or they may be 
kept in a greenhouse and forced) so 
as to flower in February. They are 
generally grown in peat earth, on ac 
count of their numerous, hair-like, 
fibrous roots ; and they may be re- 
moved even when in flower, without 
injury, if sufficient care be taken. 
They are propagated by layers, or by 
seeds, which are received every year 
in large quantities from America. The 
seeds should be sown in pots, in sandy 
peat, or heath mould, as it is called ; 
and they should be very thinly cover- 
ed. When the plants come up, they 
should be transplanted into other pots, 
putting three in each, and they should 
not be removed to the open ground 
till they are five or six inches high. 
They should be planted out in spring. 

Kalosa'mthes. — CrasatUhoecB, — 
Mr. Haworth*s name for Crdswla 
coccineay BXid some of the allied spe- 
cies. See Crassula. 

Kaulfussia. — ComposittB, -^ A 
beautiful little annual, i-esembling an 
aster ; the ray florets of which curl 
curiously back after it has been ex- 
panded a short time. This plant was 
formerly considered half-hardy ; but 
it is found only to require sowing in 
the open border in April, to flower in 
May or early in June. Its beauty is, 
however, very short-lived ; as its 
flowers have generally all faded, and 
its seeds ripened- before the end of 
July. It has been named Charieis 
by Professor De Candolle, but the 
name has not been generally adopted. 

Kecl. — The lower part of the 
flower of a pea-flowered plant, con- 
sisting of two petals, so closed together 
as to resemble a little boat. 



EJEmnDU. — • Leguminosm, '— A 
genus of well-known plants, with 
showy flowers, which has been lately 
divided by Mr. Bentham into four 
new genera, viz.: — Hardenbergia, 
comprising the species with small 
bluish or lilac flowers on slender 
branches, the type of which is K, 
mmophjlla; the Zichyas, having 
bunches of broad reddish flowers, with 
very short keels, as for example, K, 
coccine<B ; the Kennedias, with large 
scarlet or crimson flowers, having long 
keels ; and the Physalobiums, having 
flowers a good deal like those of the 
Zichyas, but with bladdery capsules. 
All the Kennedias are Australian 
climbing or trailing shrubs, which re- 
quire a greenhouse in England, and 
should be grown in heath mould, or 
very sandy loam, mixed with peat. 
They are propagated by cuttings, which 
strike readily in sand, under a bell. 



Ke3uua. ~~ Rosacea. — By some 
mistake, Kerria Japonica was at first 
supposed to belong to Corchorus, a 
genus of Tiliacee, and of course nearly 
allied to the Lime-tree ; to which it 
bears no resemblance, though it is still 
called Corchorus Japonica in the nur- 
series. It is also singular, that though 
the double-flowered variety was intro- 
duced into Englandin 1 700, the species 
was not introduced till 1835. It is 
a delicate little shrub, too slender to 
support itself in the open air; but 
when trained against a wall, flowering 
in great profusion. It should be 
grown in a light rich soil, and it is 
propagated by cuttings. 

Kidney Vetch. — See Anthyllis. 

Knapweed — Centaur^a soab^sa, 

Knautu. — DipaaceiB. — A very 
pretty little flower, requiring only 
the usual treatment of hardy an- 
nuals. 
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Ladiss* Bbostraw.— See Galium. 
Ladies' Mantle.— SeeALCREMiLLA. 
Ladies' Slipper. — See Cypri- 

PEDIUM. 

Ladies* Traces. — See Spiranthes. 

Ls^LiA. — Orchidacea. — A very 
beautiful epiphyte, which may be 
grown with its roots wrapped in moss, 
and fastened on a piece of wood ; or in 
the husk of a cocoa-nut. The flowers 
Are extremely beautiful and very deli- 
cate. See Orchideous Epiphytes. 

LagenaWa. — CucurbitacetB. — 
The Bottle Gourd. An East Indian 
species of Gourd, which is sometimes 
grown on account of its curious shape ; 
but the pulp of which is poisonous. 

Lagbrstrcbmia. — LythrariecBy or 
SalicaruB, The Pride of lodia. 
Beautiful trees, with flowers, some- 
thing like those of theClarkia in form, 
but much more brilliant in colour. 
Xr. indica is generally grown in the 
stove, buf the other species succeed 
if planted in the open ground in a 
conservatory. 

Lagetta. — ThymealecB, — The 
Lacebark Tree. A shrub or low 
tree, a native of Jamsuca, remarkable 
for the number of divisions into which 
its liber or inner bark may be split. 
This inner bark slips off the wood 
without difficulty ; and when divided, 
it is BO fine, and lace -like in its tex- 
ture, that Charles II. had a collar 
and ruffles made of it. In England 
the plant requires a stove, and to be 
grown iu a mixture of loam and peat. 
It is propagated by cuttings, which 
arc rather hard to strike. The flowers 
are white, and in shape they resemble 
those of the Mezercon ; but instead 
of being produced in clusters round 
tlic stem, they grow on a kind of 
spike, far apart from each other. 

Lamium. — LabiatcB, — The Dead 
Nettle. Annual and perennial plants 
that are quite hardy in the open 
ground in Britain ; but which succeed 
best in a light rich soil. 



Lanta^a. — VerbenacecB, —Green- 
house and hothouse plants, with 
pretty flowers, nearly allied to the 
Verbenas ; and the half-hardy ones 
requiring the same treatment. See 
Verbena. 

Lapryrousia. — IridacecB, — Cape 
bulbs, with pretty flowers, which may 
be planted in a warm border, and left 
in the ground duiing winter, if pro- 
tected during that season by a hand- 
glass, &c., from frost, or heavy rain. 

Larkspur. — See Delphinium. 

Lasiope'talum — Bytterniacea. — 
Australian low shrubs, which require 
a greenhouse in England, and are 
grown in loam and peat, and propa- 
gated by cuttings. 

Lasthb^nia. ^^ComposUcs, — Cali- 
fomian annuals, with bright yellow 
flowers ; which require the usual 
treatment of Californian plants. — 
See Californian Annuals. 

La'thyrus. — LeguminoscB, — A 
genus of vigorous-growing, very orna- 
mental perennials and annuals, of 
which those best known are L, latir 
foliuSf the everlasting Pea, with pink 
flowers, and a variety with pure white 
flowers, both growing to the height of 
six feet or eight feet when supported 
by sticks, in the manner of common 
Peas, or trained to a trellis; L, 
grandiflorus^ a perennial remarkable 
for the large size of its flowers ; L. 
odoraiuSf the common Sweet Pea, an 
annual remarkable for the fragrance 
of its blossoms^ which are of various 
colours ; and L, tingUamiSj the 
Tangier Pea, a tall-growing plant, 
the flowers of which are dark purple. 
Another very interesting species is Lord 
Anson's pea, L, magelldnicus, a per- 
ennial plant, interesting from the 
beauty of its foliage and its blue flowers, 
and not nearly so much cultivated as 
it ought to be : against a wall, it is a 
rare, and at the same time a very ele- 
gant species. There are many others, 
both annuals and perennials, all of 
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frooA the surfaces of some adjoining 
pasture-field or meadow ; but when 
grass-seed is sown, the following kinds 
ore considered the best : — Fox-tnil 
meadow ^nMyAlopecHnuprat^nsU, 
which should fomi one-fourth of the 
whole ; the sweet-scented spring- 
grass, Anthox&nthemum odoratum^ 
which gives the fragrance to new hay ; 
and P^a pratinsis, the common 
meadow-grass. To these may be 
added the crested dog's-tail-grass, 
Cynosurus cristatuSf and the hard 
fescue grass, Festuca duri'Q.tcula^ 
with about the proportion of a bushel 
of white clover-seed to four bushels 
of the other mixture ; and this quan- 
tity will suffice for an acre of ground. 
Layering is a mode of propagating 
used both in the case of ligneous and 
herbaceous plants, and the operation is 
performed by choosing a young shoot 
of the current or the preceding year, 
bending it down to the ground, covers 
ing a portion of it near the extremity 
of the shoot with an inch or more of 
soil, previously fixing it there with a 
hooked stick. In general, layers of 
woody plants made in autumn may 
be taken off about the same season 
the following year; but some trees 
and shrubs, such as Magnolias, the 
tree Ivy, &c*, require to remain on 
the tree for two years. Roses layered 
in the summer season with shoots of 
the same year*s growth may be taken 
off the following spring ; but the ge- 
neral practice is to lay them in 
autumn or winter, and allow them 
to remain on the plants for a year. 
Layers of herbaceous plants, such as 
Carnations. Pinks, double Sweet Wil. 
liams, and Chrysanthemums, made in 
the beginning of summer, will have 
made roots by the autumn ; and the 
layers of Chrysanthemums so rooted 
will flower the winter of the same 
year. To facilitate the rooting of all 
layers, whether ligneous or herbace- 
outy a notch or slit is made in that 



part of the shoot which is buried in 
the soil ; or it is twisted, or a portion 
of the bark taken off, or in some 
other way wounded, bruised, or in- 
jured, so as to check the return of the 
sap by the bark, when the sap accu- 
mulating at the upper lip of the 
wound, forms a callosity there of 
granulated matter, from which roots 
are soon after emitted. In laying 
herbaceous plants, and more especially 
Carnations, the slit is made on the 
under side of the shoot, and in the 
case of woody plants on the upper 
side. In both cases, the knife is en- 
tered immediately below a bud or 
joint ; roots being always more freely 
protruded at the joints of plants, than 
in the intervals between them. The 
cut is generally made half through 
the shoot, and continued up half an 
inch or an inch, and to keep it open a 
small splinter of wood, or a small flat 
stone, or a piece of slate, or a pot- 
sherd, is put in between the divided 
parts to irritate the wound and cause 
it to protrude granulous matter. In 
laying herbaceous plants, it was for- 
merly the custom to shorten the 
leaves remaining on the layer, but in 
modem practice this is considered nn. 
necessary and even injurious, by less, 
ening the powers of the leaves to ela- 
borate the sap. The leaves are always 
stripped off that part of the layer 
which is buried in the soil. In lay- 
ering some woody plants, such as 
certain kinds of roses, tree Peonies, 
&c., the entire shoot is laid down, and 
the knife entered immediately below 
each eye ; and, the wound being kept 
open by splinters of wood or stones, 
the whole shoot is covered with earth 
to the depth of half an inch or an 
inch, according as the soil is sandy or 
loamy, and a shoot is afterwards sent 
up from each eye, so that a shoot 
thus laid down produces nearly as 
many plants as it has buds. This 
practice is much more successful with 
m2 
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they eannot be planted immeilinlely, 
they sre genemlly laid together hori- 
loatally, in a trench made for that 
purpose; and the roots eouerod with 
eorth. This ig done to prevent the 
roots from becoming drr and wi- 
thered, which lliev would Jo if they 
were leA exposed to the open air for 
any length of time. 

LEtDwoaT.-~See Piuhbi'so. 

Leir-MouLn is formed of decayed 
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by a stratum of stones at the hottoai,, 
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n the culture 
All plants whatever will grow in leaf, 
mould, mixed with loam and sand ; 
mi many plants will grow in leaf- 
mould alone. U ii pinicnlarly use- 
'ul for growing plants in pals, espe- 
:ially Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, Fetu. 
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ihe manner in which he treats tl 
leaves of plant). Those of bnlH 
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ecription makes a layer or a cutting of 
a shoot that has the leaves on, he ei- 
ther takes them off entirely or cuts off 
their tips, not knowing that it is hy 
means of the leaves alone that such 
cuttings can produce roots. (See 
Cuttings.) At the base of every 
leaf there is the rudiment of a bud, 
either visible or dormant, and unless 
the leaf be allowed to come to matu* 
rity, this rudiment is killed or pre- 
vented from becoming a vital germ. 
Wherever buds are required, there- 
fore, it is necessary to preserve leaves. 
But leaves not only return sap to the 
buds at the base of their petioles, but 
through these petioles they return sap 
to the general circulation of the plant ; 
and hence, the growth both of the 
roots of the plant and its shoots de- 
pends entirely on the number of its 
healthy leaves. Leaves perform their 
office of elaborating the sap by expo- 
sure to the light and air, and more 
especially to the direct influence of 
the sun ; therefore it is not sufficient 
to preserve the leaves which a plant 
produces, it is also necessary to pre- 
vent them from being darkened by 
adjoining plants or other objects, or 
from daikening other leaves. This 
in some cases requires thinning both of 
leaves and shoots; but more gene- 
rally it may be effected by placing 
the plant in an open airy situation. 
As the progress of a plant* therefore, 
after it is once originated, and planted 
in a proper soil and situation, depends 
entirely on the leaves and on their 
treatment ; it follows that the growth 
of the plant may be in a great mea- 
sure checked by the removal of the 
leaves, either before they have burst 
from the bud or immediately after- 
wards. In this way Mr. Beaton has 
reduced the shoots of the most vigor- 
ous-growing fruit-trees without ever 
once using the knife. The same prin- 
ciple may be applied in the case of 
every other description of pUnt. 



Leaves are also occasionally used 
instead of manure or tan, for hotbeds ; 
and very frequently for what are 
called linings to old hotbeds, the heat 
of which has decreased. 

liRcnESAV^LTu.^^Goodenbvia. — 
There are two species of this well- 
known genus, both natives of New 
Holland, and both conspicuous for the 
great abundance of their dark scarlet 
flowers. L. formosa is very common 
in windows, greenhouses, and small 
balconies ; but, though it is so gene- 
ral a &vourite, few people can keep 
it long. The fact is, that though it 
does not belong to the same natural 
order as the heath, it very much re- 
sembles it in habit, and it is even more 
easily killed. The Lechenaultia should 
be grown in heath-mould mixed with 
a little loam, and treated exactly like 
a heath : that is, never suffered to be- 
come too dry, and never saturated 
with water. It should be potted high, 
so as to leave the collar above the 
mould in the centre of the pot ; and 
when kept in a balcony, the pot in 
which it grows should be placed within 
another pot, so that the roots may not 
be injured, by the outside of the pot 
becoming heated by the sun. The 
most important point, however, is to 
allow the plant plenty of air, as it 
will not live without abundance of both 
air and light. L, Beufierii is mach 
more beautiful than the old species, 
as the flowers are much larger and 
more brilliant, but it requires the 
same treatment. 

Le^dum. — Ericacea. — The Labra- 
dor Tea. American low shrubs, with 
pretty white flowers, which require 
to be grown in peat and sand, heath- 
mould, or very sandy loam. Lkdwn 
bujnfoliaf the Sand Myrtle, is fre- 
quently called Ammyrslnk bujfifo' 
lia in the nurseries. It is a very 
pretty, compact-growing little plant, 
with box-like leaves, and clusters of 
white flowers, which have a pink ting9 
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eye alone. A piece of ground fifty 
feet broad may have an inclination of 
tliree inches, if the Boil be loamy and 
retentive ; but if it be sandy and ab- 
sorbent, an inch and a half will be 
sufficient. In levelling lawns, no 
part whatever of the surface ought to 
be on what is called a dead, or perfect 
level ; because as the grass retains the 
water on the sur&ce like a sponge, if 
the soil be loamy, it will soon become 
mossy and unpleasant to walk on dur- 
ing the whole of the winter and 
spring. All flat lawns, therefore, on 
clayey soil, ought not only to have a 
gentle inclination, but frequent drains, 
the stones in which ought to be 
brought up to within a few inches of 
the surface. In arranging the incli- 
nation of dug sur&ces, care should be 
taken that the water is not thrown on 
the gravel-walks ; for which purpose 
drains are requisite in the marginal 
borders, — though in general, dug soil, 
if the stratum be not retentive, is suf. 
fieiently absorbent to render such 
drains unnecessary, 'the superfluous 
water of the subsoil finding its way 
to the drains of the walks. 

Leycestb^ria. — CaprifolMcea,'~~ 
L.fortnbsa is a very handsome plant, 
with long spikes of reddish flowers, 
which will not only thrive, but grow 
more luxuriantly in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the sea, than in any 
other situation. It is a native of 
Nepal ; and was introduced in 1824. 
It was, however, soon lost through in- 
judicious treatment— probably through 
keejMng it too warm ; but it has been 
lately reintroduced, and it is now 
found to grow vigorously in the open 
ground. It is propagated by cuttings 
and seeds. 

LiATRis. — Comp6»iUB — Weedy- 
looking hardy perennials, with pur- 
plish flowerS) which will grow in any 
common garden soil, and are increased 
by dividing the roots. 

LicBSM. — Cryptogamia Liche- 



net, •— Moss-like plants, generally 
found on old walls, desert heaths, or 
the bark of old trees ; also frequently 
on dead wood. 

Light is as essential as air and 
water to plants ; and without abund- 
ance of light, plants are neither vigor, 
ous in themselves, nor properly co- 
loured. When greenhouse plants are 
kept in imperfectly lighted plant- 
houses, or iu half-darkened rooms, 
it is really painful to witness the ef- 
forts they make to catch as much 
light as they possibly can; their 
stems become weak, from being unna- 
turally elongated, or drawn up and 
twisted, in their efforts to reach the 
light, and their flowers are pale 
and of very little value. In those 
towns where the atmosphere is thick- 
ened by coal.smoke, the light never 
has the same beneficial effect as in 
the open country, where there is no- 
thing to prevent it from exercising 
its full influence over the plants. 

Lignum Vita. — Gualacum offi- 
dnhle is a tree, a native of the West 
Indies, remarkable for the hardness 
of its wood. It has blue flowers, 
which are produced in succession all 
the summer. It requires a stove in 
England, and should be grown in a 
mixture of peat and loam. See Guii- 

ACUM. 

LiGi/sTRUM. — Oledcea, — The 
Privet is one of the most common, 
but at the same time most use- 
ful, of garden shrubs. The plant, in 
its wild state in Britain, is deciduous ; 
but there is a variety obtained origi- 
nally from Italy, which is evergreen, 
and which forms hedges for shelter of 
every size, from those of six inches in 
width and one foot in height, to 
hedges ten feet high and two or three 
feet in width. These hedges afford 
an excellent shelter to exposed flower- 
gardens, and also when planted on the 
south side of a border, shady situa- 
tions for parUcular kinds of plants, 
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Wlwh.— Lihh/iea. or TulipA- 
cea. — The Lilj in a splendid gcnui 
of bulbous-roDled plants. Ali the 
speeiea arc beauljlu], and meat of 
ibetn are hardy. LUiuai dndidtat 
grows from three feel to fire feet 
high, and lia pure while flowen whidi 
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n June, are well-kao 
seed by pinters in the huub 
Virgin. L. bulbffentm, % 
native of lialy, hu orange Bowcrt, 
which appear in Jnne and July, and 
tlie plant is equally bigb with the 
preceding species. L.phiiad&phiuum 
grows Etc feet or six feet high, and 
produces its fine scarlet flowers in 
August. L. Pompor 
did apeciea, wiEh acarli 
duced in May and June, and L. ti. 
gAnum grows six feet high, and pn>> 
duces its black-spotted orange flowen 
inAugust and Srptember. There ars 
many other haniy speeiea in eullir*. 
iion;anil L.exiviiuni,L,jap6nium, 
L. lonffifioTUia, and lome othen, 
eminently beautiful, and chiefly witb 
while flnwert, require the proteeUon 
of the grecnhoute, or n ciild frame. 
The species which arv natnee oF 
sandy peal, 



grouHng elate; but the otnen grow 
frceW In coaimon garden Boil. Tbej 
are all readily prop^atcd by ofFseClf 
which they produce in abundanca. 
The bulha of all the species are pro- 
bably edible when cooked, for thoae 
of L. Pompemvm are used in Kamt 
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"when they are taken up, should he 
planted again as soon as possible. 

Lily. — See Lilium. 

Lily of the Vallry. — See Con- 

VALLARIA. 

Ltmax. — This is the scientific name 
for the slug, one of the most destruc- 
tive creatures in existence fbr a 
garden. The slug differs from the 
snail in having no apparent shell, 
though it has the rudiments of a shell 
buried in the upper part of its body. 
Like the snail also, it can only crawl 
when the earth is moist ivith rain or 
dew : as when the ground is dry, it 
absorbs too much of the slime which 
both slugs and snails are obliged to 
discharge from their bodies to enable 
them to glide along. There are many 
kinds of slugs, nearly all of which are 
destructive to vegetation ; the only 
exception being the shell-slug ( Tes- 
tacella), which lives on earth-worms. 
These creatures are by no means com- 
mon ; but they are found in the earth 
near hothouses, in the neighbourhood 
of London, and they may be known 
by their dirty yellow colour, and by 
their having a little scale-like shell, 
which naturalists call the shield or 
buckler, on the outside and on the 
highest part of the body, near the 
breathing-hole, which it is probably 
intended to protect. Slugs may be 
destroyed in the same manner as 
snails. See Helix. 

Lime. — A kind of Citrus, rarely 
grown in England, but requiring the 
same treatment as the orange and the 
lemon. See Ci*tru8. 

Limna'nthes. — . Limnanthecem. — 
One of the Califomian annuals, the 
flowers of which are yellow in the 
centre, with a deep border of white. 
For the culture, see Annuals. 

Limno'charis. — Hydrocharidem^ 
or Butomea. — These plants, which 
are natives of Brazil, are either an- 
nual or biennial, and the seed should 
be sown in a layer of rich, loamy soil. 



at the bottom of a cistern or tub, 
which should be kept very moist ; and 
as the young plants grow, the tub or 
cistern should be gradually filled with 
water. They require the heat of a 
stove. 

Lina^ria. — Scrophularinea, — 
Toad- flax. Hardy annuals, that only 
require sowing in March, April, or 
May, in the open border. They will 
grow in any soil or situation; but 
they prefer a rather stiff, poor soil, 
and an open, exposed situation. Se- 
veral of the kinds have been removed 
from the genus Aniirrhinttm (Snap- 
dragon) to which they are very nearly 
allied. 

LiNNA^A. — Caprifoliace<B»^~~ A 
trailing plant, adapted for rockwork, 
or pots, as it is too insignificant in its 
appearance to produce any effect in 
the open garden. It should be grown 
in loam and peat, and it may be pro- 
ps^ated by cuttings, which should be 
struck under a hand-glass. 

LiNUM. — Linacea, — The Flax. 
The common flax, the fibres of the 
stalk of which are used ta make 
linen» has pretty blue flowers ; but 
there are other species of the genus 
with showy yellow flowers. Some of 
the perennial kinds are rather tender, 
and require to be protected during 
severe winters ; they are also liable to 
damp off if kept too moist. They 
should be grown in light soil, con- 
sisting principally of vegetable mould ; 
and the dwarf kinds are very suitable 
for rockwork. They are generally 
propagated by cuttings or seeds, which 
they ripen abundantly. 

Lion's-bar. — See Leono^tis. 

LionVtail. — • Leonoiis Leonu- 
rut, 

LiPA^RU. — Leguminosa, — Dwarf 
greenhouse shrubs, with orange or 
yellow flowers, natives of the Cape 
of Good Hope. Many of the species 
are now called Priestleya. They 
should be grown in loam and peat. 
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dung, pig't-dung, pigeon-dung, abeeji's 
dung, it It may be uaed with greal 
odvanlago in tlie kitchen- ganlon, bui 
i> seldom required ia the cuUuce of 
flovrcTs ; md indeed manj of tlie finer 
kindi have been injured by It, tbougli 
tome few, sucb as the Hydrangeas, 
tbe commaner PeUii[oniumB, Ciiry. 
■antbemums, Cockscombs, Balsams, 
Anricubu, &e., have been benefited. 
Liquid manuta nugbt no! to be ap- 
pUed to plaale lill tliey have iitiioed 
■ considerable ilegree of strength and 
vigour 1 and aTler it bis been onee 
uud, it aught lu be conliiiuei) itith- 



Though toolatgea uee U come within 
the scope of Ibis »otk, it tnay be 

■Dial when quite young, from the 
hritliant purplisli-ieii asa^ioiBd bj its 
leaves in autumn. It is i|ixite hardy, 
■nd will grow in any coEuman gardi 

LiauoHlCE S«e GtVCVBKHIIl. 

LiaioDi'uDRoB .- Magnoliaeeie. — 
The Tulip-tree groves to s still larger 
siie than the Liquidamber ; bul it is 

which loniewint resemble Ibosc of 
the PBTTot-lalip, and its curiou 
shaped leaves. Itdoesnot, haw< 
fiower lill it bos become a luge 
Tbe seeds, M-hich 



po^ed, and the 

should be groKni. 
and peat 
by eut<iD_ 
bell-glatt. 

Lisi'mae. — Bpacridea. — 
pliQlB should bo grown in a g 
house, in pest and ssnd ; and th^ 
are propagated by cuttings of tbe tip! 
or ihoahootsj like heaths. 

LisaocHi'iDs. — OrchidaooB. — • 
One of the terrestrial Orchidee from 
the Cape of Good Hope, whicb 
he groviD in peat and loam, 
propagstod by dividing the roc 
is generally kept in a stave. 

Li'ttsi, or Ly'tth. — BromeUt 
acex. — Handsome plants, nearly a] 
lied to Agave, with spreading leavei 
and long spikes of flowers. Tlir Gob 
plant, formerly known as Btmapariea 
junceUt is now called i,^ftoa^emini. 
Jlira. Tbey sbould he grown Id , 
sandy loam, and are increased t^ J 



—Clay ia 



unlesi 



of tliB prlmW I 



with 



iigbtor material ; hut, combined 
sand and decayed vef;etahlcs, it 
loam. What are called undy louo, 
and yellow loam, are two kindi ef 
soil very conducive to vegetatii 
sandy lonm is perhaps the bei 
soils for a gsrilen. 



3 



L Gnglai 

B some [ 



!i from 

America, often lie two yesrs in the 
ground before tbey came up. 

Ltiit'HTHDs Genlianea. — Lig- 

nativei of Ibe West Indies ; which 
require a hothouse or greenhouse in 
England. L. Riaielidaua has hand. 

«c> imiiijful as was at first sup- 



Jiuual and biennial plan la, with 
liowy flowers. The splendid climb- 
ng plant, L. iaienlia, or auT&tUiea, 
9 now discovered to be Caiaphara 
yutiicea, tbe dilference between tlu 
;eneta consisting in the Caiaphoia 
ijvini; a twisted seed-pod, wbils that 
, plsio. The S[ 




lophospb'rmum. 
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can exceed the beauty of the plants 
retained in this genus, some of which 
are tender, requiring a stove, and 
others of which are quite hardy, 
growing freely in the open ground. 
Some also are quite dwarf, and others 
tall plants ; some are blue, others 
scariety and others yellow ; and some 
are aonnals, and the others perennials. 
All the Lobelias require a light rich 
soil) and plenty of moisture. The 
large, tall-growing kinds, with scarlet 
or pink flowers, are now frequently 
called Tupa. 

Loblolly Bay. — See GorWmia. 

Locust Trrb of the Americans, or 
Gobbett's Locust.— ^odtnta Pseudo- 
Aoaeia, — See Robi'mia. 

hoQwooD.—Hamai6jn/hn campe- 
ehidnum* — A leguminous stove- 
shrub, which grows best in loam and 
peat, and is propagated by cuttings. 

London Prior. — Samfraga um- 
hrosa. — See Saxifra'oa. 

LoNi'cEBA. — Caprifoliacea, —The 
upright or fly Honeysuckle. Great 
confusion exists in botanical works 
respecting the scientific names of the 
different kinds of Honeysuckle. Ge- 
nerally speaking, however, the c1imb< 
ing kinds are called Capr^blium, 
and the upright, erect shrubs, Loni- 
cera. The latter kind are all quite 
hardy, and will grow in any com- 
mon soil ; and they are propagat- 
ed by cuttings planted in the open 
ground in autumn. £>. tataricat the 
Tartarian honeysuckle, and L. ory- 
losteunhf the common fly honeysuc- 
kle, are the commonest kinds. 

LoosB Strife. — See LysimaVhu. 

LoPB^ziA. — OnagracetB. — Annual 
and biennial plants, hardy, half-hardy, 
and tender ; but with light, feathery 
pink flowers, and pretty ball-like 
fruit, which is produced on long 
stalks, and is very ornamental. For 
the culture, see Annuals and Bibn- 

NIALS. 

Lophobpb'bmuii. — Sorophulari' 



necB — Beautiful climbing-plants, with 
pink bell-shaped flowers, which grow 
luxuriantly in the open border, co. 
vering a trellis- work or a wall in an 
incredibly short space of time. As 
the plants are killed down to the 
ground in winter, cuttings should be 
taken off in autumn, and kept in a 
greenhouse or frame during winter to 
plant out in spring. The plants will 
grow in any common garden soil, pi^o- 
vided it is tolerably light, and that 
they have abundance of space for their 
roots. 

LoQUAT Tree. — See Eriobothrya. 

Lora'nthus. — LoranthacetB. — A 
kind of Miseltoe, generally found on 
the oak ; common in Germany, but 
not yet introduced into England. 

Lord Anson's Pba. — L&thyrut 
Magelldniou8. — See Lathyrus. 

Lotus. — Leguminosa. — Birds'- 
foot Trefoil. Pea-flowered annual and 
perannial plants, generally with yel- 
low flowers, but sometimes with white 
or pink flowers, some of which are 
only half-hardy. They are all grown 
in sandy loam, and are generally 
propagated by seeds. 

LoTR Apple. — The Tomata. See 
Lyoopk'rsicum. 

Love lies Bleeding. — jimaran' 
thug caudattts, — See Amaranthus. 

Lo Vba. — The new name for Roho 
berberidifblia. 

Lucu^LiA. — Rubiaeea. — L. gra* 
Hstissima is a remarkably fragrant 
plant, with large flowers, something 
like those of the Hydrangea. It is 
grown in a greenhouse, in a mixture 
of light turfy loam and peat; and it is 
propagated by cuttings, which require 
bottom-heat. 

LuNA^RU. — • Crueifertp, — Ho- 
nesty. Hardy annual and perennial 
plants, which will grow in any com- 
mon garden soilj and only require the 
usual treatment of their respective 
kinds. See Annuals and Perbm- 

NUIS. 



border Howe 



1. A gfnut cf herbiLceDu 

I and pcrenniUs which fni 

e of Qur I ■ *' 



jdloK 



!, «bii< 



oldRat borilcT annusli; L. naniu n 
a beauliful little unnua!. with dark 
blue flo>reni, s native of CUifutDia, 
and re<iuiriiig the uiaal ireatment of 
Califnmian annuals. L. mutibilii 
and L. Cruila/i&nHi are splendid 

or GTe'feet, and branchiDK like miuia- 
turo treei; L. polt/phyllt 



mi J^ a, 






eplcniiid and vigorous growiiig plants, 
with spikes of flowers from one foot 
to e^hteeo inches in length; L. 
Noalkatiruii is a handsome dwarf 
pereniiiol, and L, arboihia when 
tnined agxinBt a wall will attain rii 
feet in height, and io theliered aitua- 
tioDi it will (TOW with equal vigour 
trained a> a bush tied to ■ stake ; 
L. lalifilns is a perenninl from 
California, with verj long spikes of 
blue flowers. AW the spcdea will 
thrive in common garden soil ; Ihe 
annuals are propagated by seeis sown 
in February or March, and the per- 
ennials bj division of the iiwl. 

Ly'chhib. — Silmaixa, or Caro- 
phyllea. — Beautiful flowen nearly 
silled to the pinks ; some of which, 
sueh Bi the Ragged Robin, Lychnis 
Floiciouli, grow wild in the hedges 
in England. They aro near] 
hardy, and may be grown ir 
common garden soil. 



thorn, Tbeapedes are mostly hardy 
ebrutii with long slender shoots, 
which trail on the ground or ascend 
among the bnnehea of larger shrubs 
or trees, according na they may be 
cireumsttinceil. L§ciuvi btttbarum, 
the Duke of Ai^yle-s Tea Troo, 
it oae of the moat vigorous growing 



urdysl 
blithed i 



producing » 



^ 



good soil iboota lea 
leet or twelve leet long ; £. Buro- 
pa'unt is almost equally vigorooi; 
and L. Treieihnum, in ■ warm 
sheltered eitnation, will grow iD lbs 
height of twenty feet. Searrely tnj 

wall, or trellis fence iti so short a 
lime, and Ihe fruit, which is of a 
coral colour, is ornamental as well «t 
the flowers. The apedes mentioned 
have onlyone disadvantage, which ia, 
that their roots run to a great dia- 

ers ; and this peculiarity rondera the 
plants unfit for small gardens, thongh 
well adapted for confined . ' 

or narrow passages ; the side walla of 

A single plant on a lawn 
a atom to the height of ten or EwelY6'i 
feet, and then allowed I . 
every tide over framework In tbe 
form of an umbrella, will not ml]; 
cover this frame-work, but prodnee 
shoots which will bang down to 
the ground on every ^de, and thiu 
form a complete curliun, whieh nuy 
he drawn aside like that of a window 
or bed, and will close again of itaolf 
on Ihe spectator. These tpcdes ara 
easily propigaled by enttingi of ths 



i 






any ci 



I of a wall 




itly changed \m J 
iiraiioiffSKia, is remarkable for ~* ^' 
singularity of its leaves, \ 

also requires the protection i 
Lveopii'HoicOM . — Solana 
etcnlenlum. Dun. (Soldnum Lg« 
pA^iloHBi, Ton.)lhcToir 
apple, is generally groi 
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brilliant colour. There are several 
kinds, varying in the size and the col- 
our of the fruit. Nearly all the kinds 
are annuals, which should be raised 
on a hotbed, and planted out in May 
against a wall or espalier railing, to 
which they should be trained ; they 
all require a rich soil, and abundance 
of sun and air to bring them to per- 
fection. 

Lycop^odium. — Cryptogamia Ly- 
copodinea. — Club-moss. A curious 
kind of moss, common in Europe and 
America, some of the kinds of which 
are very ornamental. L.helveticum, 
which is very handsome, is generally 
grown in pots in green-houses. It 
should be grown in peat and loam, 
and allowed abundance of water. 

Lysimachia — Primulacea, — 
Loose. strife. Herbaceous plants with 
yellow flowers, chiefly perennials, and 
of which one species, L. nummula- 
ria, Money- wort, is a well-known 
ever-green trailer, which, when kept 



in a pot of moist soil will produce 
shoots of two or three feet in length, 
which hang down on every side. L. 
verticillatum is an upright growing 
plant, with abundance of showy yel- 
low flowers, which looks very well as 
a border flower in a large garden. 
They will grow in any common garden 
soil. 

Lythrum. — Lythrace(E, A genus 
of very ornamental hardy perennials, 
which grow in any common soil kept 
moist, and are propagated by division . 
L. salicaria is a native of Britain on 
the banks of rivers, and grows to the 
height of four feet ; L, diffHsum 
grows to the height of one foot ; and 
both these species produce their pur- 
ple flowers in July and August, when 
flowers are comparatively rarer than 
they are in June and September. L. 
virgatum grows three feet high, and 
produces its purple flowers from June 
to September. 

Lyttjba.-— See Littjea. 



M. 



Macl^ura. — Urtieace<B. The 
Osage orange. Handsome ever-green 
trees, with small shining yellowish 
green leaves, and many thorns. The 
flowers are white and rather small, 
but the fruit, which is as large as an 
orange, and of a brilliant golden yel- 
low, is very ornamental. These trees 
are as yet rare in British gardens, 
but they have borne fruit in the 
Jardin des Plantcs in Paris. The 
male and female flowers are on diflcr- 
ent trees. It is supposed that the 
leaves of this plant will be equally 
good as those of the white mulberry 
for feeding silkworms, as they abound 
in a milky juice which is very tena- 
cious. The Maclura succeeds better 
in rather a poor soil ; as where the 
soil is too rich, the plant makes shoots 
more luxuriant than it can ripen ; and 
thus the tope of the young wood are 
often killed by frost. 



Madder. — See Rubia. 

Madia. — Composite. — M, saliva 
is a weedy-looking plant, grown in 
Germany, for crushing its seeds to 
make oil. M. elegans (Madaria 
elegans, Dec.) is a coarse growing 
annual, with woolly leaves, and very 
pretty yellow flowers, which are 
brown in the centre. The seeds should 
be sown in the open air in February^ 
or as soon as the weather will admit, 
in rich deep soil ; or in sheltered situa- 
tions, the seeds may be sown in 
autumn, and the young plants left to 
stand the winter. When the plants 
begin to attain a considerable size, they 
should be staked and tied up, or they 
will have a very untidy and disagree- 
able appearance. The kind called 
M. splendens is only a variety of JW. 
elegans, 

M AONo^ LI A. — MagnoliacetB. — Th is 
is a genus of singrlarly oraamcntal 



1 

I 



treea, moatlf of tDtaU tize, and *atae 
of ihem itirubi. M, grandiJU/ra, 
the Qfer-gredn MBgnolin, tbc mo^ 
dBiimble variBl)' of wliich » Jtf. g. 
exoniiaat, is & M^ell-IinowD higliiv 
prized tree.generaJWpUnted HgaioBta 
mtU. Though it will only flower 
freolj' in fsvourablo ritualioni, yet it 
is very hardy, not having betn killed 
mnywhere by the BSTera winter of 
18,17-B. In every vUh, whatever 

pUnti of this Magnolia ought la be 
placed against ihe house, at aoacDH- 
lerraliTe wall. It requires a loamy 
•oil, rather rich ; but it will grow slill 
better in peal, and It requires no al- 
tsntian but tmiutng the branches, and 
nailing them against the wall. It pro- 
duces its largo flowers, whioh are from 
six inches to a foot in iliameler when 
fully BKpnnded, from August to Oc 
tolxr. M. g. praeox is a eompam- 
tively mre varieLy, with broader 
leaves than M g. exanifntit, and 
still laijer flowers, and they ap|<car in 
lines ill June. In pi 



both ., 



e taken 






-series. 






flowers appear so early, tbey aro 

10 be injured hy spring frost 

• appear before the leaves, 




wiU thiiTo quits ncll as a 

any cooininn sail, and planted antoog 



bybriil, M. rmnspicua and M. grtat- 
diflora, ought never to be (woilled ift 
sny garden whether email or Urge. 
M, piir/iirea is a sbrub which will 



r deservieg a plaoe tl 



IX. "jtf. 



aciimindla: with bluisl 
M. corddia with yellowish ones 
as hanly u most fiawering tree*, 
the farmer will attain the height of 
ihirlyor forty feet in fifteen or twenty 

ards. M. auriciitdla is > beauCiftat 
hardy tree with mahogeny-ealour- 
ed bark and smooth tliining le&vw: 
with reddieh veins, il ought alio "■ 
have a plnco in every collection 
trees. The flowers of thisand of tha. 
two preceding sorts are not fragraiil' 
like those of M. grandiflii 
M. eonipk-ua. M. tripilala hu 
leaves to large, that in Amerioa 
it is called the umbrella- tree ; ths 
flowers aro white and Iragrant- II 
requites a peat soil kepi moist, and 
forms a splendid object on a lawn. 
M. maoTophylla is a comptuiiCively 
lare species with white flowera, flie 
petrils of which havo a purple spot At 
the biise, • - ■ 



of 
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length and breadth of their enormous 
leaves. The bark and wood of all of 
them are fragrant, and may be used as 
a substitute for those of the Cin- 
chona. 

Mahalkb.— The Mahaleb Plum or 
Cherrv. — See Cerasvs. 

• 

Maho^nu — Berberidea,—The Ash 
Berberry. Very handsome evergreen 
shrubs, with pinnate leaves, and bear- 
ing abundance of brilliant yellow 
flowers, which are succeeded by black 
berries. AH the kinds grow freely, 
and are very oniamental, but M, 
AqHifoliumf the leaflets of which 
somewhat resemble the leaves of the 
holly, is by far the handsomest and 
hardiest species. They will grow in 
any common garden soil, and are in- 
creased by layers. M.fascieuldris 
and M, repens are rather tender, and 
should have some slight protection 
during severe frosts. 

Maidrn-hair. — See Adiantum. 

Malachodrndron. — TemstrcB- 
miacecB. — A handsome bushy shrub, 
which mav be trained as a low tree, 
with large white flowers. It should 
be grown in sandy peat, and it is pro- 
pagated by layers or cuttings, the lat- 
ter of which, however, require sand, 
a bell glass, and bottom heat, to make 
them strike root. 

Malcomia. — CfUc^fercB, — The 
Virginian Stock. A pretty little an- 
nual which only requires to have its 
seeds sown at almost any season to 
grow, and to flower abundantly. As 
nearly all the seeds are sure to come 
up, it may be sown as an edging plant 
instead of box or thrift ; and in fact 
it is often used for this porpose in 
cottage gardens. 

Male Fkrn. — Asplhiium Felix- 
mas, — A very handsome species of 
fern for growing in shrubberies. 

MALraHK^RBiA. — Malesfi^biacetB 
— A very pretty Chilian half-hardy 
annual, with blue flowers, the seeds 
of which should be sown on a hot-bed 



in February, and the yonng plants 
planted out in May. 

Mallow. — See Malva. 

Ma'lopb\ — Malvacea. — Annual 
plants with very handsome flowers. 
M, trifida, of which there are two 
kinds, one with crimson and the other 
with white flowers, is rather dwarf; 
but M. grandiflora will grow four 
or Ave feet high in a good soil and an 
open situation, bearing very large and 
showy brilliant crimson flowers. All 
the kinds are quite hardy, and only 
require sowing in March or April in 
the open border, and thinning out and 
transplanting when the yonng plants 
are three or four inches high. 

Malpiohia.— ilf/i/pi^^tac^0.— The 
Barbadoes Cherry. A stove trailer, 
a native of the West Indies, which 
requires a stove in England. It 
should be grown in a light loamy soil, 
and it is propagated by cuttings of the 
ripened wood. 

Malva. — Malvacea, — The Mal- 
low. A great number of different 
species are grown in British gar. 
dens, tender, half-hardy, and hardy 
perennials and annuals. They are 
all of the easiest culture according to 
their respective kinds ; and the hardy 
species may be grown in any soil and 
situation. 

Mammillarta.— Caciacea. — Soe- 
culent plants, with almost globular 
stems covered with prickles, but with- 
out leaves ; the flowers growing out 
of the stem without any stalk. These 
plants are natives of the high table- 
land of Mexico, where they are subject 
to very few variations of temperature; 
and they should therefore be kept in 
greenhouse heat all the year in Eng- 
land. In their native country they 
grow in rich loam, and therefore re- 
quire a better soil in this country 
than the different kinds of Cereus 
and Echinocactus, which grow among 
calcareous rocks, in the mould formed 
by the deposition of vegetable matttr 



pirliculirt tliB MammiUuiu may bi 
ensil; graviB in any tituatioas nhen 
they can be Icept frea from frosi 
When grenn in a loom, they ihonli 



— Salaaacea. — Jlf. 



MiNBi'iBiu. — Terebi n (Aooei 
rhe Mango Tree. A nnUre of both 
Ue Eut and the West Indka, mth 
jhile flowers, which requirw a stoYo 
n England. The fruit i> said to be 
if remaikably fine flavourin its nadn 
country. The plant la England 
ihauld be gcawn in very sandy loam, 
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I off. 



See Mm 



pis ilowen, rcscnibling 
AlfcegMgi, or Kllo-flnn 
which many fahuloBi 
bean lald, all of which' 






niDia of the D>au- 
I of a man. There 
of Miuidtagoia, 



gotlana. — Thii cclebraied frul 
which is 90 higUly Kpoken of by it 
vollen In Java, &c., belongs to t! 
Bamo genua aa the Oainboge tree, at 
both requica a itove in EngUnd. 
They are, bowtTCi 

MiNBRotE. — Rhixophora iftai^ 
gle ! a tree a nillvo af i\:e Eait Ia> ' 



aane of which 1 
aud others yellow : and they are ai! 
more or leai paisonou*, being nearl] 
lUied tu the Deadly NighlshiitB, anc 
having the same atupif^itig qualitrea 
They grow boat in nicureoue, or i 



MlHUR 



'e Mine 



—Rubiaoea.— Climl 
ing planu, some of which require 
ilove in England ; thongh one ipHie 
Sf. coTiiifalia Hook. (itf. nlibra 
Dec.),. ■ 




t, n,ar.hy pkc- 
in England. 

.'nihot.— See JVihofbi. 

bNTEgii. — ■ SeiiamiitetE^ — Jlf. 
5ii2fBl(?ria, the Opera GirK^aa plant, 
'le floweri of which appear bofan the 
avoa, and which really look aome- 
ling like dancing figures (anlastl- 
illy dreiaed. The plant requirea a 
:oTe in Kngland, and it ahonld bs 

eat, and land, kept rather iDoiit, but 

callure,aroliltl*. 

al leaf-mouldf 

kind offermeni- 

lialing chieSy cf 

to he preferred. 

Thoroughly de> 

iposed stable-dung il prodnced b7 

ling it over every three or G>UT 

fermentutian 
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plant to be cultivated. In general, 
fapid-growing plants, such as bulbs of 
every kind, require the roughly-de- 
composed manure ; but strong vigor- 
ous plants which grow all the sum- 
mer, such as Dicotyledonous annuals 
and perennials, may be manured with 
materials in a less decomposed state. 
All manures should be preserved in 
compact masses^ so as to present as 
small a sur&ce to the action of the 
atmosphere as possible, and a shaded 
situation is consequently preferable to 
one exposed to the free action of the 
sun and air. 

Mara'nta. — Cdnnea, — The In- 
dian Arrow-root. Stove plants^ with 
tuberous roots and small white 
flowers. The Indian arrow-root 
is made from the tubers. 

Mare's-tail. — See Hippu^ris. 

Ma'rica. — IridetB. — Fibrous root- 
ed plants, with very ornamental 
flowers, greatly resembling those of 
the Cape bulbs. Natives of Africa, 
some of which require a stove and 
others a greenhouse in England. For 
culture see Amaryllis. 

Marigold See Calendula. 

Marjoram. — See Origanum. 

Marrubium. — LabiatcB, — Hore- 
hound. The species should begiown 
in light rich soil ; and they are in- 
ci'eased by dividing the roots. 

Marsh Mallow. — See Althjea. 

Marsh Marigold. — Cctltha paluS' 
iris. — A British marsh or aquatic 
plant, sometimes introduced in ponds, 
and other artificial pieces of water, in 
garden scenery, to give them a natu- 
ral appearance, or to hide their ter- 
mination. The plants only require 
to be planted in the muddy banks of 
the water, if it be a pond ; but if it 
be a river, they should have a stone or 
two laid on their roots to prevent 
them from being washed away by the 
stream. 

Marsh Plants are of different 
kinds : those whii^ grow in common 



soil, saturated with moisture through- 
out the year; those which grow in 
soil saturated or covered with water 
during winter and spring ; and those 
which grow in peat-bogs. A few of 
them are ornamental ; such as Meny' 
dnthes trifoliata and Comarum pa- 
/u«/rf, which are proper Marsh Plants; 
Damashnium vulgare^ and Ranun- 
culus lingua and Jldmmulay which 
grow in soils sometimes dry during 
summer ; and Pamassia palustris, 
which grows in peat-bogs and springy 
soils. In gardens, bogs are easily 
imitated, by placing the soil in pots, or 
sunk boxes, with retentive bottoms 
and sides so as to retain water. 
Where there is an aquarium, or pond 
for plants, it is very common to have 
it surrounded with a border or margin 
of soil raised a few inches above the 
level of the water in the pond, and 
which is kept moist by the exudation 
of the water. To prevent the exuda- 
tion from extending further than the 
border, the bottom and the outer 
margin are formed of masonry lined 
with clay. A very common mode 
and one of the best is, to place the 
plants in pots or tubs, and set these 
on supports in the water, so that the 
bottom of the pot or tub may be only 
a few inches covered by it. In this 
way the soil about the plant is kept 
sufficiently moist without the risk of 
any excess. Among Marsh Plants 
may be reckoned the different kinds of 
Sedge, some of which are very orna- 
mental (see Ca^rex) ; the Buck- 
beau (see Menya'nthes) ; Hottonia 
palustris ; the Sweet-scented Rush 
(Aconu cdlamus) ; the Forgetrme- 
not (Myosoiis palustris) ; the 
Marsh Bedstraw (jGdlium palustre)\ 
and many others. 

Martagon Lily. — Those lilies 
which have the segments of the 
perianth so completely turned back, 
as to form no bad representation of a 
Turk's cap. In the midland counties 

w 
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theM fltxrtn >rc ca1]«d Turu-agnin- 


over {«efig, 22 ); and thus treated, ■ 




it forma an extremelv beautiful object ■ 
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M.RVEt or Pntu.— See Miiubilis. 
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Mastic T«m. A kind of Pi.tn. 
cia tree, producing the gum maslic. 
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flower-ttems, and are grown in pots 
in brick rubbish, mixed with sand or 
heath-mould, and a little loam. Most 
of the kinds arc handsome, and some 
have splendid flowers. 

May Applr. See Podophy'llum. 
Maytknus. — CeUuirinea, —An 
evergfreen shrub, a native of Chili, 
with yellowish flowers, which are pro- 
duced in great abundance in May. It 
is nearly hardy, and only requires a 
slight protection during severe frosts. 

Mbcoho'psis. — PapaveracetB, The 
new name for the Welsh Poppy, Pa- 
paver cambrica L. This plant, which 
has yellow flowers, is a native of moun- 
tainous places in Wales ; and it is of 
easy culture in any soil which is 
poor rather than rich. 

MKmcA^Go.'-LeguminosiB, Weedy- 
looking plants, with yellow pea. 
flowers, which are generally single or 
in small clusters. The seed-pods of 
many of the species are very curious, 
some resembling snails, others hedge- 
hogs, and others beehives. In old 
seed catalogues these names are all 
found enumerated; but they are 
ottnitted in those of the present date, 
as the plants to which they belong are 
found not worth growing. 

Melaleuca. — MprtacecB. "Anstn^ 
lian shrubs, with very singular tassel- 
like flowers, which the first settlers in 
New Holland called the tea trees, 
and which are nearly allied to Metro- 
sideros. One species, M.nereifoHa^ 
which has yellow flowers with petals, 
has been removed to the genus Trista- 
nia ; M. Cajuputiy from which the 
Cajeput oil is made, and M, Leuca- 
dendrorif the black and white tree, 
are natives of the East Indies, and 
require a stove in England, but all 
the Australian species are green-house 
plants. One of the handsomest of 
these, M.fulffenSt has its flowers in a 
long spike, which looks like a bottle- 
brush. All the kinds should be 
grown in a compost of sand, loam, 



and peat ; and they are all propa- 
gated by cuttings. 

Mzla'nthium. — Melanihacea. — 
Pretty little plants with bulbous roots 
and blackish flowers, mostly natives 
of the Cape of Good Hope, and 
requiring the usual treatment of Cape 
bulbs. 

MELAaTOMA—' MelcuiomttcetB, Very 
handsome stove shrubs, with lajrge 
showy flowers. The leaves are also 
large and strongly ribbed. The fruit 
is eatable, and filled with a black 
pulp ; whence the name of Melas- 
toma, or Black-mouth, is said to be 
given to it, because it stains the 
mouths of those who eat it. All the 
species are natives of Ceylon and 
other parts of the East Indies; and 
they all require to be grown in 
peat, and kept rather dry during 
winter. 

Mblia. — Meliacea. — The Bead 
Tree. M. Azedarach, the common 
Bead Tree, is a half-hardy shrub, or 
low tree, with lilac flowers and yellow 
berries, the pulp of which is poison- 
ous ; but the hard stone in the centre 
is used to make rosaries. There is 
another species, M, sempervirenSf 
which is a native of the West Indies^ 
where it is called the Indian Lilac, or 
Pride of India. Both kinds are 
generally kept in the stove in £n- 
glandj where they will ripen their 
seeds; but the first kind does very 
well against a conservative wall, and 
it has flowered in the open air at 
Bayswater, and other places. It will 
grow best in loam and peat, and it is 
propagated by cuttings. 

Mblianthus. — Rutacea, — The 
Honey-flower. A half-shrubby green- 
house plant, with bluish green, or 
rather grey, leaves, sometimes called 
Sicilian Ragwort. If planted in the 
open air, and slightly protected from 
frost, it will grow ten feet high, and 
produce its large spikes of brownish 
red flowers abundantly. It is a 
N 2 



nUiTC of tlie Capa of Ggod Hope. It 1 
BhoulJ be STUWD in liglit rich toil, if t 

in nsnd, mixdd with b litllo loam snd 
limeruhlriih, if it be wanted taflawer 
while yet of a smiU siie. It looWi 
TCI? w«11 trained axninst a 1011111 wall 
M«i.i'm».— iaiin/n.— The Bilm. 
Nono of Ihe tprcici are particubrtr 
onmuBnlal, but they are worth grow- 
ing for the fngnmce of their leaves. 
Thaj are all hurdy perenniala, which 
nill grow in any soil or siiuation, and 
whieh aro propagated by diiidiug llie 
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liug raeemes of flowere, 
geaeially hidden from 
(servers by the Ipaves. Iti 



»leflU 



which 



I of cotto 



The flowers are generally 
red, and sro produeed aronnd thia 
crown. They ar* nsllTea of the hot- 
loal pntt of the tropics, snd should 
be kept in a diy itova in England. 
TUey Bhauld be gruwnin » lillle «ndy 
loam, miied with twiKthirds of lime 



the wind t 
pleadum. It also loolu vet? yn. 
Mained to form a pillar, or to a tramB 
with an umbrella top, &.c. 

Mkhya'hthisv— Geniioiei 
Buck-bean. The EuropeiLn kind* I 

exotic ipecies, uow called Fillarti 



the Cap< 
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t be well d 
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— Mtniipirma 
ceai. — Handsome climbing shrubs 

with curious ly-ahlped leaves, riceme: 
of yellowish or greenish while flowers 
and red or black berries, whicli bavi 

St. oanorfAwa, which is iIib eora' 
njonest species, Isa hardy freo-growinj 
climber, admirably adapted for cover 



ground left by the water. Somo of 
the kinds are only half-hsrdy. 

Mehzi'eiii. — Erieaoea. — Little 
heath-like plants, furmerly incladed 
io the genus Pirica, native* of Earop* 
and North America. The eom 
est kind, (M. poli/alia) St. 
bocc's heath, is found wild in Ireland. 
The flowers are larger and more gli 
bular than tbuu of the coatmo 
heaths, and roiich handsomer. They. 
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-ThB name of Mesembrjanlho, 

is derircd from meiembria, 

lay, and anthoi, a flower; and 

name admiralily eiprMsei the 

of the plants, their flowers only 

idlng in the brightest sunthine. 

The Eoglisli name of Fig Mari " 

the fruit, wliicli is ahi 

:, and wliicU is eatea by 
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Hottentots ; and to the flower, which 
resembles that of a marigold Ih shape, 
and sometimes in colour. Tkere are 
two kinds of Mesembryanthemum 
which are called the Ice-plant — viz., 
M, glaciale^ and M, crf/itallinum, 
the former being an annual, and the 
latter a biennial — and they take their 
English name from the little globular 
protuberances, or rather blisters (which 
botanists call papul8e)» filled with a 
soft watery matter, which glisten over 
the whole of the plants, and make 
them look as though they were co- 
vered with ice. The flowers of these 
plants are white ; but there are other 
Mesembryanthemums with pink or 
purple flowers, and those of the com- 
monest and hai-diest kind, M, pome- 
ridianum, are of a brilliant yellow. 
This kind is an annual, the seeds of 
which should be sown on a hotbed, 
and the young plants transferred to 
the open ground in May ; and they 
should be always planted out into the 
open border, as they never flower well 
in a pot. The perennial kinds may be 
grown either in pots, or in the open 
gronnd ; but in the latter case they 
should either be taken up or carefully 
protected during winter, as they are 
killed by the slightest frost. They 
should be grown in sandy or gravelly 
soil, which, for the larger-growing 
species, may be mixed with a little 
loam : but even of these, the poorer 
and more sandy the soil, the more 
brilliant will be the colours of the 
flowers, though the leaves and stems 
will become small and weak. All 
the species should be kept quite dry 
when in a dormant state, and abund- 
antly supplied with water when they 
are about to flower ; and all the per- 
ennial kinds are propagated by cut- 
tings, which should be kept quite dry 
for several days after they are put 
into the ground, till they begin to 
wither, when they should be supplied 
with a little water, aad they i^ di- 



rectly begin to throw out roots. The 
pots in which these plants are grown 
should be well drained with cinders ; 
and when planted out in the open 
air, it should be on a dry, open, sunny 
bank. 

Me'spilus. — Roaaoem, — This is 
one of those genera which have been 
dismantled, and almost annihilated, 
by modem botanists. A few yean 
ago, and almost all the flowering, 
shrubs and low trees, included in the 
order Rosaceae, were referred to Mes- 
pilus. All the Cratseguses, a great 
number of the Pyruses, the Aronias, 
Amelanchier, Eriobotrya, and many 
other allied genera, were all consi- 
dered to belong to Mespilus. Now, 
however, the genus Mespilus is con- 
fined to the two kinds of Medlars ; 
and even of these, M. grandifiora 
seems rather doubtful. M4spilu$ 
Germdnicaf the common Medlar, 
and its varieties, are now, therefore, 
the sole support of this onee extensive 
genus ; and they are not only trees 
of considerable size, but trees that, 
notwithstanding their large white 
blossoms, are too coarse-growing to 
be called ornamental, 

Mbtroside^ros. — Myrtacea. -— > 
Australian and Cape shrubs, with 
tassel-like flowers, nearly allied to 
Melaleuca. One species, {M, ve- 
Ttui) the Ironwood, is a tree, and a 
native of the East Indies. The most 
beautiful of the Australian shrubs 
formerly considered as belonging to 
this genus, are now removed to the 
genus Callisttimon ; and these have 
generally crimson flowers. The re- 
maining species are generally kept in 
a greenhouse in England, but they 
may be grown in the open air, if they 
are slightly protected during winter ; 
and in sheltered situations they will 
indeed often stand several years with- 
out any protection whatever. They 
should be grown in a mixture of sandy 
loam and peat, but any eommoa gar* 
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MiDNiaNETTc. — B^ieda odorala. 
— Tliit well-l(Da»n plant ii genernllj 
FODiidend u an annual, ind sown 
enry year as tuch ; but it is, in fact, 
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Id thia BtiLe it ii called the tree Mig- 
nioaettc, »nd i« lupimsod by tnaor lo 
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etiolated, or drawn up, with weak, 
ill*shaped stems, in the e6Port8 they 
would have made to reach the l^[ht. 
Besides, the hlanket will savtf them 
from being injured by frost. About 
a fortnight before they are wanted to 
flower, the blanket may be taken off, 
and the box removed to the window 
of the kitchen, w aoiofo place where 
there is a eonstant fire; when the 
plants will soon become quite green, 
and will form their flower^buds. The 
pots may then be taken out of their 
box, and removed to the room where 
they aits to flower, having been first 
put into other pots, somewhat larger 
than themselves, and the interstices be- 
tween the two being stuffed with moss, 
which may also be laid on the surface 
of the earth in the inner pot ; or if 
moss cannot easily be obtained, double 
pots will suffice, the outer one being 
only just large enough to admit the 
inner one. A third crop may be 
sown in February, in pots, which may 
be kept under shelter till all danger 
is over A:om frost, and which may be 
then set out on window-sills, or in 
any other situation in the open air, 
and which will flower in May, June, 
and July, continuing in flower till 
they are succeeded by a fourth crop 
sown in April, in the open ground, 
or in pots in the open air, wldch will 
come into flower in July, and ceiiti« 
nue till November. 

When it is vrished to obtain a plant 
of tree mignionette, a healthy vigo- 
rous plant of mignionette sown in 
April, should be placed at the proper 
time for transplanting, in a pot by 
itself, and the blossom buds should 
be taken off as fast as they appear. 
In autumn, all the lower side shoots 
should h% cut off, so as to shape the 
plant into a miniature tree, and it 
should be transplanted into a Uiger 
pot, with fresh soil, formed of turfy 
loam broken small, but not sified, 
«nd sand« It should then be re- 



moved to a green-house, or warm 
room, and by being regularly watered 
every day, and kept tolerably warm, 
it will remain in a growing state all 
the winter, and by spring its stem will 
b^n to appear woody. It should be 
treated in the same manner the fol- 
lowing year, all the side branches 
being cut off as they appear, except 
those that are to form the head of the 
tree ; and by the third spring it will 
have bark on its trunk, and be com- 
pletely a shrub. It may now be suf- 
fered to flower, and its blossoms, 
which will be delightfully fragrant, 
will continue to be produced every 
summer, for a great many years in 
sucoetsioa. 

Many persons save their own teed 
of the common mignionette, but it is 
hardly worth while to do so ; as it is 
generally both good and cheap in the 
seed-shops. 

Mildew. -^Rose-trees and many 
other plants are very apt to be af- 
fected in autumn, with a white or 
brownish appearance on the leaves, 
which is sometimes called the blight, 
but more properly rust or mildew. 
The cause of this appearance was 
long unknown ; and some supposed it 
to be produced by unhealthy winds, 
and others that it was the work of 
insects ; it is now however satisfiu> 
torily proved to be a parasitic plant 
or fungus growing on the leaves, as 
lichens and other fungi grow on the 
bark. 

The parasitic fungi known by the 
general name of mildew are of three 
kinds : viz., those that grow on the 
sqrface of the lei^, those which form 
under the epidermis or outer skin, 
and those that attack the root. The 
first kind may sometimes be removed 
by abundant watering ; which not 
only gives vigour to the plant, but 
actually tends to loosen the hold the 
fungus has taken of the leaves ; but 
the second kind can only be stopped 
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MiLroa,— See Achille'l 

MiLSWOKT.— SCB PoLy'cIL*, 

fan plant, ^tb fluwcn of tbe matt 
brilliant and purest while, which 
conlJQne eipaoded day and night, 
till they fads ; instead of ciesing at 
nigbt, Hi ia uinal with plsnta of the 
■ame family. Tbey will grow in any 
camiDon aoil, and only require a 
■light protection from Irott, sucb es 
coToring with dead lea«a &c, during 

Milt'oku. — Orehidaeea. — A 
very beautiful epiphyte Irom Brazil, 

IhoEe of the Catlleya, which tbii 
plant aDinenbal regemblea. Though 
an epiphyte, it ia generally grown in 
EnglaDii.inapal, in loam mixed with 
MDd and rubbish, nud ii requiree the 
mont aa olber otchldenuB 
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Mi'uui.UB. — Serophularinea.~ 

The Monkey-flower. The first Mi. 

M. ringena in the time of Miller; 
qnd M.fftulinosuB, a shrubby af 
with orange flowers, 
Since then numere 
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and South America, annuals and 
perennials, and one other shrub. All 
the herbaceous kinds of Mimulus 
cross freely with each other, and thus 
a great number of showy plants have 
been raised. They should all be 
grown in a compost of peat and loam, 
and supplied abundantly 'with water ; 
indeed when grown in pots, they 
should be kept constantly standing in 
saucers full of water. They are all 
rery nearly hardy ; and M, roseuSf 
M. cardinalis, and M, moschatOf 
will grow in the open air for several 
years without any protection, dying 
down to the ground in winter, and 
springing up and flowering abund- 
antly every spring. The shrubby 
kinds are now separated from the 
others, and formed into a new genus 
under the name of Diplacus. ( See 
DiPLACDs.) The name of Monkey- 
plant alludes to the seeds, which are 
marked so as to bear some resem- 
blance to the face of a monkey. 

Mira'bilis. — NyctaginetB.^-Tht 
Marvel of Peru. These plants, though 
generally treated as annuals, have fu- 
siform tuberous roots, which may be 
taken up every year and replanted, 
like those of the Dahlia. They re- 
quire a rich soil. 

MiRABB^LiA. — Leguminosa. — An 
Australian shrub, with pretty pea- 
flowers ; which is generally kept in a 
greenhouse in British gardens. See 
Australian Shrubs. 

Mistletoe. — See Vkcvm. 

Moldavian Balm. — See Moluc- 

CELLA. 

Molucce'lla.— Xra6ta/<v.— A hardy 
annual, which only requires sowing in 
March oi April in the open border, 
in any common garden soil. See 
Annuals. 

MoLY. — A kind of garlic, with 
very pretty yellow flowers. See Al- 
lium. 

Momo'rdica. — Ctteurbitacea. — 
The Squirting Cucumber. An an- 



nual gourd-like plant, with woolly 
leaves, and yellow flowers, the fruit of 
which resembles a small cucumber ; 
and which, when ripe, bursts the mo- 
ment it is touched, scattering its seeds, 
and the half liquid, pulpy matter in 
which they are contained, to a consi- 
derable distance. This quality made 
it a favourite in gardens a century 
ago, when some people were yet in a 
state of sufiScient barbarism to find 
amusement in the annoyance of 
others ; but it has now deservedly 
fallen into disrepute, and is seldom 
grown. 

Monoca'kthus. — Orchidacea. — 
The Monk Flower. An orchideous 
epiphyte from Demarara and Brazil, 
requiring the usual treatment of simi- 
lar plants. See Orchidrous Epi- 
phytes. 

Mona'nthbs. — CrassulAcea, — 
Mr. Ha worth's name for Sempervi' 
vum MonaniheSy a kind of house- 
leek with red flowers, from the Canary 
Isles. See Sbmpervivum. 

Mona'rda. — Labidt€B. — Hardy 
herbaceous plants, with showy flowers, 
natives of North America ; they grow 
best in a rich light soil, and they are 
increased by dividing the root. 

Money Wort. —Lgsifndchia num- 
mularia. — A trailing plant, with 
yellow flowers, which should be 
grown in peat, or some other light 
soil, and kept moist. Its long trail- 
ing shoots look very well hanging 
over the sides of a rustic basket or 
vase, supported on a pedestal, or on 
rockwork ; and in such situations, if 
kept moist, they will flower abund- 
antly ; while the same plant removed 
into the shade, will not produce a 
single flower, and is easily killed if 
watering be neglected. 

Monkey Flower. — See Mimulxts, 
and Diplacus. 

Monk Flower. — See Monocan- 
thus. 

Monkshood. — See Aconitum. 
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rangiferinat the reindeer moss, 
which is found on the ash, and on 
many other trees, and is white. This 
moss also grows in great abundance 
on poor gravelly soils among heath, 
for example, on Bagshot Heath.— 
Near London any quantity of the 
green moss, and also of the yellow 
kind, may be purchased in Covent 
Garden market; and the reindeer moss, 
if ordered from local nurserymen ad- 
joining heaths, may be collected by 
the same persons who supply them 
with the other mosses. Almost 
everything in an affair of this kind 
must be left to the &ncy of the de- 
signer. Some of the handsomest moss- 
houses in England have been erected 
in Bagshot Park, the seat of the 
Duchess of Gloucester, by Her Royal 
Highness's very intelligent gardener, 
Mr. Toward. Mosshouses must not 
be confounded with roothouses, which 
are formed with fantastic roots, or 
with woodhouses, which are formed 
with branches of trees with the bark 
on. When a mosshouse is to be 
erected, the first thing to be done is 
to make a drawing of the effect that 
it is intended to produce, and then to 
prepare the frame. If the most- 
house is to be only a kind of alcove 
open in front and without windows, 
it will be easy to get some wood, and 
any man-servant who can use a saw 
and a hammer can put it together; 
but if it is to have a door and windows, 
a regular carpenter must be called in. 
In the first case, young pine and 
larch trees that have been cut down 
in thinning plantations, will do very 
well. When the framework is eom- 
pleted, lathes must be nailed across 
the compartments, between which the 
moss is thrust with a wooden knife, 
or blunt chisel, the root end being 
lowest. The great art consists in 
arranging the moss so as to form a 
pattern ; and this is accomplished by 
sorting the mots into heaps of the 



different colours, tracing the pattern 
rudely on the lathes, and keeping a 
coloured copy of the design before the 
operator. The moss should be so 
contrived as completely to hide the 
lathes, and it should also be pushed 
in to a sufficient depth to be quite 
firm. The lines of the figure should 
be quite distinct, and the colours 
clear, and well contrasted. 

Mould. — Thoroughly decomposed 
leaves or putrescent manure, mixed 
with sand or other light soil, is called 
mould, which is chiefly distinguished 
from soils by its containing but a 
small portion of earthy matter : hence 
we have leaf mould, composed chiefly 
of rotten leaves; dung mould, of dung 
reduced to a dry powdery matter, and 
heath mould, consisting of the black 
vegetable soil found on the surface of 
heaths, and always more or less mixed 
with sand. The two first kinds of 
mould are used for growing plants 
which in cultivation are considerably 
removed from a state of nature, such 
as Pelargoniums, China Roses, Fuch- 
sias, Balsams, Petunias, and a great 
many others; and the heath mould 
is used in the culture of heaths and of 
Erici^ceas, and more or less in most 
New Holland and Cape shrubs, and 
in bulbs. In general, all plants what- 
ever, from the oak to the mots, will 
grow in heath mould alone, and 
therefore it is a particularly useful soil 
in whicbi to raise seedlings ; and in 
this re^>ect it differs materially from 
leaf mould and dung mould, in which 
they will not grow. Garden mould 
is composed of decayed vegetables and 
manure, mixed with the finer part 
of the soil, thoroughly pulverized 
by repeated digging, raking, and 
hoeing. 

MountainAsh. — Pprus auoupa* 
ria. — A well-known tree, very orna- 
mental in shrubberies for the abund-i 
ance of red beiries with which it is 
covered every aotumn. 1% it quit* 
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odiantigeoDsly to Camellias and Mag. 
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MonHN. See Vkhbaicpii. 
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land. Tbey should be grown in peat 
and loam, and they are propagated by 
cuttings. 

Myanthus. — Orchidacea. — Fly- 
wort. An orchideous epiphyte from 
Demerara, which should be grown in 
the moist stove on half-rotten wood. 
See Orchideous Epiphytes. 

Myginda. — RhamnacecB. — Hand- 
some shrubs, nearly allied to the 
Holly : natives of the West Indies. 
They are generally stove plants in 
England, and they should be grown 
in sandy loam. 

MYOPORUM.—Jliy oportn<». — Aus- 
tralian shrubs, with white flowers, 
generally kept in a greenhouse, and 
which should be grown in peat aud 
sand. 

Myosotis. — BoraginecB. — M.pa- 
lustriSy the Forget-me-not, delights in 
moist places on the borders of running 
streams. M, Sylvdtica, which is 
found in woods, resembles it, but the 
flowers are veiy inferior, 

Myosurus. — Ranunculace<B, — 
Mouse-tail. A British weed, with 
pretty flowers, that looks well on 
rock- work. 

Myrica. — Myricaeea. — TheCan- 
dlebeiTy Myrtle and the Sweet Gale 
belong to this genus, and they are both 
interesting to the botanist. They 
should be grown in loam and peat, and 
they are propagated by cuttings. 

My'rtus. — MyrtdcecB, — A genus 
of beautiful evergreen shrubs, natives 
of Europe, Asia, South America, and 
some of them of New Holland. The 
common myrtle, M. communis, of 
which there are eight or ten very 
distinct varieties, is too well known 



to require any description. They are 
not surpassed in beauty of foliage by 
any exotic shrub, and the flowers are 
of a pure white, and, like the leaves, 
fragrant. The fragrance arises from 
an oil which is secreted in little cells, 
whcih appear as dots when the leaves 
are held up to the light. The hand- 
somest varieties of the common myrtle 
are the Roman, or broad-leaved, the 
broad-leaved Dutch, the narrow- 
leaved, and the double-flowered .... 
They will grow in any common soil, 
somewhat loamy, and are propa. 
gated with most facility by cuttings of 
the current year's wood when it is just 
beginning to ripen, cut across at a 
joint, and then planted in sand, and 
covered with a bell-glass. Cuttings 
will root, however, taken off at any 
season, and treated with common care. 
Mjrrtles may also be raised from 
seeds, which are produced freely by 
the broad-leaved kinds. M, tomeu' 
tosa is a native of China, with woolly 
leaves and purple flowers, which 
appear in June and July. M, pi- 
m^nta, now made Piminta vulgaris, 
is a native of the West Indies, re- 
quiring a stove, and is the plant pro- 
ducing the common allspice of the 
shops. The common broad-leaved 
myrtle will stand the winter against 
a conservative wall, in dry soil, in 
most parts of EIngland, and also in 
Scotland, more particularly in low 
situations near the sea. In most 
parts of Ireland it is as hardy as the 
common Laurustinus is in the climate 
of London. Garden hedges are made 
of it at Belfast, and also at Cork. 



N. 



Nailing half-hardy shrubs against 
a wall is an operation that should be 
performed with great care ; aud, as 
the sole.object of growing the shrubs 



is on account of their being orna- 
mental, nothing should be shown 
which tends in the slightest degree to 
injure this effect. For this reason 
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LitUd annual and perennial plants, 
natives of the Cape of Good Hope, 
which will grow in any light loamy 
soil; hut which require protection 
from frost. 

Nrmopantbes. — CekutrineiBy or 
Aquifoliaoea. — The new name for 
Ilex eancuietuis. 

NemoVhila. — HydrophyllacecB. 
— Beautiful little annual plants, nar 
tives of CaUfomia, that require the 
nsual treatment of similar plants. See 
Californian AwvULSy and An- 
VUALS, p. 16. 

Nbpe'ntres. — Cytinem. — The 
Chinese Pitcher-plant. There are 
two species, in common cultivation, 
one a native of China, and the other 
of Ceylon ; hoth of them heing 
marsh plants, and requiring the pot 
in which they grow to stand in a 
saucer full of water. N, distiUa-' 
tofia grows ahove eight feet high, 
and it shows a tendency to curl 
its tendrils round other plants, or any 
ohject within its reach, so as to sup- 
port its pitchers, which are at the ex- 
tremity of its tendrils. Both species 
should he grown in a peaty soil, and 
they hoth require the heat of a stove. 
Neither the flowers nor the fruit have 
the slightest heauty to recommend 
them. Some new pitcher plants 
which are said to he distinct species 
have heen recently introduced. 

Ne'peta. — LahiaUB. — Catmint. 
Hai'dy herhaceous plants of no heauty, 
which grow freely, in any common 
soil. 

Nb'rinr\ — Amaryllidacea. — 
Showy hulhous-rooted plants, the 
type of which is the Guernsey Lily, 
and which are natives of the Cape of 
Good Hope, China, and Japan. The 
Guernsey lily is a native of Japan, 
and the reason why it has obtained its 
English name is said to be, that a ship 
laden with these bulbs and other 
plants from China, was wrecked on 
the coast of Guernsey ; and that the 



bulbs being washed on shore took 
root in the sandy soil of the beach, 
and flourished there so remarkably as 
to be supposed to be natives of the 
island. Whether this story be true 
or not, it is quite certain that for 
nearly two hundred years these bulbs 
have been cultivated in Guernsey with 
the greatest success, growing freely in 
the open air, and producing abund- 
ance of offsets every year, from which 
the English market is supplied. In 
England the bulbs are generally 
planted in spring, in pots of very 
sandy loam, and placed in some win- 
dow or other situation where they 
will have plenty of light : they flower 
in September and October, and as soon 
as they have flowered the bulbs are 
genendly thrown away, as they ar« 
said never to flower well the second 
year. This is, however, entirely the 
fault of the grower, as if they were 
planted in a well-drained sunny 
border in the open ground, and al- 
lowed to mature their new bulbs every 
year by the agency of the leaves, there 
is no doubt but they would live as 
long as any of the kinds of Narcissi, 
and flower as freely. The bulbs 
might be protected in winter by a 
layer of dead leaves, or litter from a 
cowhouse ; and the bed, which should 
be of light sandy soil, should be 
occasionally manured in spring by a 
layer of old cow-dung. 

Nb^rium. — Apocpnea. — The Ole- 
ander, or Rose Laurel. There are 
three distinct species of Nerium, 
besides several varieties. The first 
of these is the common Oleander, a 
native of Italy, but which is generally 
kept in a greenhouse in England ; the 
second, which is called N", flav^scens^ 
has yellow flowers ; and the third, N. 
odorunif which is a native of India, 
is a stove plant. The greenhouse 
species and their varieUes (to which may 
be added N. sj^ndenSf supposed to be 
a hybrid between N, olednder and 
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matter, wbicb palBaaa the soil in 
which they grov. This repotting 
ahould take place in tpring; and, 
af^r it has been pflrfornied, the plantfi 
eliauld be watered and kI in the 
Bhade for s day or two. Aa aooa as 
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ite B»di Bhoold be Bown in Much 
April, in a ihnibbery or bonier, whc 
the plants may have plenty of room, 
the seed« being put into thBgrouad 
singly, and at Irast three feet apart. 

N[coTii'»i. — Solanacea. 
Tobacco. All the different kiodi 
Tobacco have showy flowen 

the ViijiniaD or common Tobarco, 2 
noetifiira, JV. mullivUvU, and JV. ' 
lengifiora. All these are annoala, 
and their seeds Bbould be raised on a 
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i; fiequcntly found Ihore, and which, 
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The Fennel-flower, or Devil in a 
Bush. Annual plants, with showy 
flowers, which are, however, almost 
hidden hj their leafy iiiTolucres. JVT. 
hispdniea is the handsomest species. 
They only require sowing in March or 
April in the open border ; or they may 
be sown in autumn, as they will stand 
the winter without protection, and 
will thus be ready to flower early in 
summer. 

Nightshade. — See Sola^ndm. 

NiBsoLiA. — LeguminostB. — The 
Grass Vetch. A rare British plant, 
with grass-like leaves and bright crim- 
son single flowers, which looks very 
well on rock-work, where it can be 
kept moist. 

NiTRARiA. — Ficoidea. — Low 
shrubs with white flowers, which are 
very hardy, and will grow well in 
situations exposed to the sea. In 
gardens, the ground in which they 
grow should be occasionally watered 
with water in which saltpetre has been 
dissolved. 

Noisette Rose. — Roses which bear 
their flowers in bunches, and which 
were named from a nursei-yman of the 
name of Noisette, in Paris, who raised 
the first from seed of the common 
China. For the culture, see Rosa. 

NoLAMA. — NolarmcesB. — Trailing 
annual plants, with pretty blue flowers, 
that only require sowing in March in 
the open border. N. attiplicifoHa, 
the handsomest species, strongly re- 
sembles the minor Convolvulus. 

NoLITANGERE, or NoLI-MB-TANGIRE. 

— See Impatibns. 

NoNEA. — Boraginea. — The name 
given to the new genus, divided from 
Anchusa, the Bugloss, and which in- 
cludes several of the most ornamental 
of the annual species, such as A. ver- 
sicolor, A, ItLteoi A-rbseOy &c., and 
some perennials. They are all quite 
hardy, and the annual kinds only 
require sowing in the open border in 
March. 



Norfolk Island Pine. — AraU' 
carta excelsa. — One of the largest 
trees in the world in its native country, 
but which can only be grown of small 
size in England, from its requiring 
protection during winter. 

NoTEUE^ A. — Oleacea . — Australian 
shrubs with white flowers, greatly re- 
sembling in their leaves and general 
appearance the European olive. They 
are generally kept in a greenhouse, 
and grown in sandy peat ; but they 
are nearly hardy, and make good 
shrubs for the back ground of a 
balcony. 

NuPHAR. — NymphacecB. — The 
yellow Water Lily. A British plant, 
common in stagnant water. The 
popular name is Brandy Bottle, from 
the flowers smelling like brandy. 
They look very well in ponds, or even 
cisterns, where they will grow freely 
if the seeds are sown in a layer of 
loam at the bottom. The plants may 
also be increased by division. 

Nutta'llia.— MalvacecB. — Beauti- 
ful poppy-like perennial plants, which 
maybe planted out in summer, but 
which must be protected during winter 
in a frame or greenhouse. They 
should be grown in light rich soil, 
consisting principally of vegetable 
mould, with a little loam ; and, when 
in flower, they are very beautifiil. 

Ntctanthus. — Jasminea, — The 
Indian Jasmine. This plant, which 
is generally grown in a stove in Eng- 
land, g^ves out its odour only by 
night, and is the plant alluded to by 
Moore in the following well-known 
lines : — 

The timid Jasmine bads, that keep 
Their odour to themselres all day ; 
But, when the sunlight dies away. 
Let the delicious fragrance out 
To every hreeie that roams about. 

The plants should be grown in loam 
and peat, and would probably succeed 
in a greenhouse, as it is found that 



thej do not Soner veil if ihey ue kept 

NvHFHU. — JVynipftocea. — The 
Witcr Liij. One spociei of iLit 
beautiful pknl grows wild in Eaglatd, 
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DOKTOoLosauM. — OrchidaceiB. — 
A epleadlil genua of Mexicsn 
pliflci, requiriDg the u^lisl treot 
of Biioilar plauts. See OacHU 
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or the biennial kinds, OS. aocluina 
and (£. villiua, both natives of the 
Cape of Good Hope, an rather ten- 
der; and of the perennials, (£. nljsa, 
as, empitiia, and OS. aniKiliBa, 
rcqulie a slight prolection during 
winter. CE. acaulis, which is a na- 
tive of Chili, though a common hor- 
der Uavier, sIiDuld have a flower-pot 



smalt buU 
which form by the side of the piinc* 
pal one, from which they shonld I 
' roken otF wlico the bulbs are UIm 
pandTephinted. In shrubs auil pen< 
nial plants, the ol^ls eithec apdl 
from the collar of the old plant i 



both cases, as they are provided 
roots of their own, though Ihey 
part of their support from the 
stem, they only require dividing 
replanting to forov new plants. 
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ON(/SMA. 



Old Man's Beard. See Geropo- 

60W. 

Oleander. — See Neri'um. 

O Nc/iDiu M . — Orchidcuiem. — W ell- 
known orchideous plants 'vnth very 
curious flowers. O. papiliOy the 
butterfly plant, is' certainly as much 
like a butterfly as it is possible to 
imagine a flower to be ; and as it is 
borne on a long slender stem, which 
quivers with every breeze, it forms no 
bad representation of a beautiful in- 
sect fluttering over the neighbouring 
flowers. O. altissimum has a spike 
of flowers which is sometimes ten or 
twelve feet in length. All the kinds 
are veiy handsome, and some of them 
are splendid. They are all natives of 
South America, Mexico, and the 
West Indies ; and as they will thrive 
in a much lower temperature than the 
dendrobiums, and some of the other 
orcbidacese, they are very suitable for 
a small hothouse. All the kinds may 
be grown in pots, though some of the 
smallest appear to thrive most tied on 
pieces of wood and hung from the 
rafters. The soil should be turfy 
])eat, broken in pieces about the size 
of gooseberries, and mixed with an 
equal quantity of potsherds broken 
somewhat smaller. The pots should 
be large, and filled a third of their 
depth with broken potsherds rather 
larger than those mixed with the soil. 
Great care should be taken in repot- 
ting any of the Oncidiums, as the 
roots will be found to adhere strongly 
to the sides of the old pot, and thus 
are easily broken. To prevent this, 
the plants should be shifted as seldom 
as possible ; and when shifting is in- 
evitable, they should bo kept without 
water for several days beforehand, so 
that the plants may be in a flagging 
and feeble state, and their roots have 
less power of adhesion. All the On- 
cidiums should be regularly watered, 
but they should not often be syringed 
overhead, u they are very apt to rot 



if any water should lodge in the 
centre, or what gardeners call the 
heart, of the plant. 

The commonest kinds of Oncidium 
are, O. flexuhsunif a very beautiful 
species, with a long, much-branched 
panicle of bright yellow flowers ; O. 
crispum, the flowers of which are of 
a copper colour, and much undulated 
or curled ; O. altissimum, with a 
very long flower-stem, somewhat 
branched, and with yellow flowers 
spotted with brown ; O. /ttrte/t^m, 
with a panicle of greenish brown 
flowers ; and O. papilio, the flowers 
of which are borne singly, on long, 
simple, and naked stalks. Besides 
these, there are many species nearly 
allied to 0. aliissimum and O. /il- 
ridum ; and there are also some 
dwarf species, such as O. triquetrum 
and O. raniferum, the latter having 
drooping racemes of very small 
flowers. The colours are generally 
yellow and brown ; but O. pulchil- 
lum, a very beautiful species, has 
white flowers tinged with pink, and 
O. triqv^trum has white flowers 
blotched with purple. O. raniferum 
should be grown on a piece of wood 
hung from the rafters ; and O. po- 
piliot and some of the other species, 
may be treated in the same manner. 

Onobry^cmis. — Leguminosa. •— 
Saintfoin. Hardy perennial plants, 
some of the species of which are pretty 
and suitable for rockwork. 

Ono'nis. — Leguminosa. The 

Rest Harrow. Little herbaceous and 
shrubby plants, some of which are 
natives of Britain, and which have 
generally yellow or pink flowers. Most 
of the kinds should be grown in peat, 
or in very sandy loam ; and they are 
all suitable for rockwork. Some of 
the kinds from the south of Europe 
are rather tender ; but they will all 
live in the open air, with a very slight 
protection, during hard frosts. 

Omo'sma.^ Boraginem* — Peren* 
o2 
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Ofeu Onus.— See Mintieia. 

OpHUTH.— Orchidacea.— DmiT 
planu beloDging to the umHria 
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Opunti*. — Caclacea. — The 
Ptitklj Vea. Thi! 
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slight protection from ftoet dutin 
winter i and they gruw fteely in tb 
south of Europe. Tbe hsntieat kio> 
ia Opiailiav-aigarit, of which Iber 
are foretts on Mount Etna, growing 
in chinks and crcrieea in the mcki 
where there appears scarcely loi 

am equally ahundaut in th« rocky 
districts of Spain, where tliey grow a 
vigorously, and lo apparently in 
stale of nature, that a doubt has arisei 
whether Ibey are not nativea of Spalj 
transported at a voty early period t 
South AiDericD, instead of being, ai is 
generally supposed, natiiei of Peru, 
introduced by the flnl Spaniards who 
Tisltcd that country, into Spain. The 
fruit which wfl call the prieldj' pear, 
! called Tuna in Sp«D, ii 
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iand thus they are enabled to sustain 
heat that would dry up and \nther 
any plants not succulent. On the 
other hand, these very qualities ren- 
der them easily injured by a super- 
abundance of moisture, as they have 
no means of getting rid of it ; and it 
soon occasions them to damp off, or, 
in other words, to rot. The best soil 
to grow Opuntias in, is a mixture of 
very sandy loam with broken bricks 
and rubbish from old walls ; they re- 
quire but little water at any season, 
except when going into flower, and 
then less than any of the other kinds 
of cacti. They are propagated by cut- 
tings, which must be ti^en off at a 
joint and laid on a shelf for two or 
three days to dry before planting ; in 
order that the superfluous moisture 
may escape. When planted they 
should not be watered; and when 
young plants are raised from seed, 
they also should not be watered when 
they are transplanted. See Cactus. 

Orangery. — A house intended 
only for orange trees may be opaque 
at the back, and even the roof, with 
lights only in front, provided the 
plants be set out during summer. In 
&ct, so that the plants are preserved 
from the frosty they will do with 
scarcely any light during winter ; and, 
in many parts of the Continent, they 
are kept in a cellar. 

Orange Thorn. — CUriobatus,~^ 
Spinous shrubs, belonging to Pitto- 
sporaceae, natives of Port Jackson and 
othw parts of Australia, which, from 
bearing small orange-coloured fruit, 
are called Orange Thorn by the colo- 
nists. 

Orange Tree. — See Citrus. 

Orchidacbje, terrestrial. — The 
terrestrial OrchidacesB are, as their 
names import, those plants belong- 
ing to this extensive order which grow 
in the ground, in contra-distinction to 
the epiphytes or those which grow with 
their roots exposed to the air. The 



terrestrial Orchideae are of four kinds, 
viz. , those from the tropics, which re- 
quire a stove in England ; those from 
the Cape of Qood Hope, which require 
a greenhouse ; those from the south 
of Europe, which only need a slight 
protection during winter; and the 
hardy kinds, most of which are natives 
of Great Britain. The stove species 
require nearly the same treatment as 
the epiphytes (see Orcbideous Epi- 
phytes) ; and the greenhouse species 
only differ from other greenhouse 
plants in requiring particular care to 
be paid to their drainage. For this 
purpose, the pots should be filled one 
quarter of their depth with broken 
potsherds or cinders, and the soil 
should consist of turfy peat broken 
into pieces, and sand mixed with 
about a third of vegetable mould. 
The half hardy and hardy kinds may 
be grown either in pots or in the open 
ground. — See Orchis. 

Orchideous Epiphytes. — The 
plants thus designated should, pro- 
perly speaking, only be those which 
in their native countries are found 
hanging from the branches of trees, 
with their roots exposed to the air ; 
as these only can be called air plants. 
It is, however, very difficult to draw 
a line of demarcation, as regards cul- 
ture, between these plants, and the 
terrestrial orchidese of the tro{HCB, as 
several of the epiphytes may be grown 
to great perfection in pots ; and others, 
though in a state of cultivation, they 
can only be grown well on branches 
of trees, are found growing naturally 
on exposed rocks. All the true epi- 
phytes, that in their wild state are 
found with their roots hanging down 
in the air, grow in dense forests, 
where shade, moisture, and excessive 
heaty seem essential to thdr existence ; 
and these plants in a state of culture 
should generally be grown in baskets, 
(such as those figured in p. 104 and p. 
105,) or in hui^LS of cocoa-nnts, half 
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drobiunn soil Epidendnima, both of 
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pot. TheflowertoftheDcudrobiunn 
are generally produced itl long pendent 
racemei; hut Ihoie of the Epidan- 
druma are ereet.Mike thoae of the 
Oneidiums. Moat of the East Indian 
Bpeclei ihonld alwsTa be grown on 
wood i jacOcaltilj Reninlhera coe- 
riaea., and (tt the kinds of Vdwia nnd 
Sarcdntliui i the Eajt Indian Den- 
drobiame, nnd the diffetent epeciei 
of Eria. The ipedea of the geueml 
Atridet and Cielafft/ne, howevei, 
though both are alirays fonnd on 

Englaud, be gra«n in pnti in turfy 
loan) or chopped mnsE, or in baaketa 
ofmosa. The SUinhupiaB and CiUs- 
BEtuma ahould b« grown in baekela 
nf most, or in jmH hung from the 
niters of the house, oa ilieir flowera 
proceed rrom the roots, and hang 
downwards ; but the CBllle}'U, vliiirh 
luTe erect flowcr-atetpi, are nlways 
grown in pola. Wliere it is not con- 
venient (a have pott hanging from the 
laften. the Slanhopias must luye a 
pile of pieces of turfy peat laiscd at 
leoit six inches above the rim of Ihe 
pot, and tlie pseudo-bulbs must lie 
/ilaced on il>o top ; ai uulers this ia 
iaae, the floircr-item, vboa fro- 



iruded frum the rool.will bi 
in the Earth CDntwDed in tke pot, : 
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though they will eaiily make tfaeiF 
way through the looBO pi 
WlierotMa mode of potting isaaopted, 
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passed It regular diBlancea throngh tho 
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of South America, and one Ipecleata 
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The Orchideo 
DOie cases glaud with dirit- 
green or Ixownieh glass, double aaldiea 
have been used, nnd creeping planM 
tunned oyer the roof. Nonn of tbe*e 
plans, however, liave proved Bucceu- 
ful; as, though the plants thustrealed 
have grown rapidly, it has been ti> 
produce leaves islher thin flawen. 
Whether it be that the phiata in an 
artihcial stale require more light thus 
in their native woods, or whetha: 
the Briiiah sun is so much feebler 
than that they have been sccuatonied 
to, as to render shading unnecenuy, 
it is certain that the OrcbideaaB epU 
pllytea m England require plenty of 
light, and that they never flower well 
if kept in compimtive dirkneas. 

Another point that has puizled eDl> 
■ - ' ■ kind of 
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^islo^ged from the trees on which 
thej had frown. He even observed 
that the colour of the Oneidium 
papiliQ was mach darker on the 
ground than it was in its natural 
situation on the branches of a lofty 
tree. From his finding no Orchtdese 
on dead trees, he was led to suppose 
that the plants draw some Jcind of 
nourishment from the trees on which 
they live ; and he also remaHced that 
roug^ and soft-barked trees were 
their favourite abodes, fie found 
Oneidium p^piiio^ and a kind of 
Schombui^kiay called by the Indians 
the Spread Eagle, on the upper 
branches of trees, which were exposed 
to the air, and at least from twenty 
to thirty feet from the ground, and 
0» luridumf and the Gatasetums, on 
branches fully exposed to the sun ; 
while the Gongoras, Rodriguezias, and 
Corysanthes were on the soft and 
young wood, not more than seven or 
eight feet from the ground, in the 
most dense and thickest parts of the 
forest. These hints, and the obser- 
vations of other collectors, have been 
of great service to cultivators ; and in 
consequence they geuerally grow 
their epiphytes on rough-barked trees, 
that of the Rebinia pseud,' Acacia^ 
{Cobbett^s Locust,) for example, half 
covering the log with moss, to retain 
the moisture, and to imitate the soft 
woolly bark of some of the trees of 
the tropics. These logs are hung 
from nails in the rafters, or from rods 
suspended across the roof; and the 
pseudo bulbs or rhizomas of the plants 
are bound on them with fine wire, and 
covered with Sphagnnm, or some 
other kind of moss. Messrs. Loddiges 
use living plants of Lyeapodium 
ttoloniferum, which have the advan- 
tage of looking better, as well as of 
retaining more moisture than auy kind 
of dead moss. Mr. Beaton makes 
a ball of moss, which he suspends in 
the hollow formed by the branches of 



a three-forked stick, which he hangs 
up firom the rafters till the plants are 
established ; and then he places the 
stick in a pot, taking caro that the 
length of the stick below the fork is 
sufficient to hold up the ball of moss 
with the plant attached, just above the 
rim of the pot — after which he fills 
up the pot \iith pieces of turfy peat. 
When the Orcbideous plants are grown 
in baskets, the baskets should be made 
of copper wire, or if of iron, they 
should be painted with anti-corrosive 
paint. They should be formed like 
the basket shown in Jig. 12, in p. 
104, with the bars sufficiently apart 
to allow the flower stems of the Stan- 
hopeas, and other plants sending out 
their flower-stems from their roots, 
to push their way through, and to 
hang down between the bars. For 
this reason, baskets like that sho^fm 
in^. 13, in p. 105, are not suitable 
for any Orcbideous plants but those 
that send up their flower-stems from 
their pseudo bulbs. The baskets for 
Stanhopeas and other root-flowering 
plants should be from three to six 
inches deep, and from six to ten 
inches wide; and they should be 
filled with moss or with strips of turf 
two or three inches wide, and placed 
on end round the inside of the basket, 
so as to stand nearly upright, with a 
large flat piece in the centre. The plant 
should be placed in the middle, and 
the basket filled up with broken pieces 
of turf, mixed with crocks or cinders, 
if the plant be very delicate, and easily 
affected by too much moisture. These 
baskets are very convenient for Orcbi- 
deous plants, as they may either be 
suspended from the roof, or placed on 
an inverted pot ; or if the plant re- 
quires bottom heat, the basket may 
be placed on the surface of a pot 
plunged in the hot-bed. The basket 
also looks better and more elegant 
when the plant is in flower, and is 
wanted to be shown in « dntwinff- 
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room. Wlien Orctideaui plsnlt 
iiriie fnim abnwd, Mr. Bmtaa fint 
throws tlitta into water; and after 
they have beau tharougbly washed, 
he puu lliem into a heap, carewd 
with B dump mat, where they remaiD 
for leienil dayi, aflerwhich heplanlB 
Ihem in bastoia, at tiei Ihem on 
ffloH (upportod by a tarked stick, a> 
abaie de^nibed. 
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dilided inln mo ciane* ; inoso wnica 
grow naturally in peat or h«th mould, 
mch as O. maculala, 0. mnria, O. 
radteula, Stc. ; and those which 
gmvi in Atj nhaJiiy soils, such as 
O, «i«io, O. militoTU, O. fisca, 
O. tiphrmdnlhos, aod O. uiluiala. 
In gBueral little can be dono in the 
my of propagating Orchises, except- 
ing by seed ; but thev may be takeu 
up in their natiie localities when in 
flower, with a ball of earth about 
three inches square to each, and 



planted ii 



luilable I 



e ganlen, thoy will live 
and flower for seteral yeaie. Seeds, 
if collecLed wheti ripe, and sown im- 
mediately, will coBie np freely ; nnd 
if the Boil and situation be suitable, 
they will (lower freely the secDnd or 
the thin) year. The same ubaerrationi 
will apply to Ophrga, Herminivm, 
A'ceras, Goodyera, Plaiitnthera, 
Gj/Binadinvt, am! scleral other 
genera fotmerly included in ths genus 
Orchis. Most of the BritiBh Or. 
chiles grow well in pots, and they 
may be forced as easily as the com- 
mon Hyacinth. The kinds of Orchis 
which bear flowers resembling insecti, 



beauty unlesi they ai'o plac«d ac- 
cording to some regulsr plui, or ordet 
of arrangement : ihui they may ba 

one kind ; or they may be amngsd 
according to size, or according to 
some botanical sjglem, at pleasure. 
But whateTer mode of arrangemenl 
may be adopted, it will be fouiu! that 
not only the interest excited hy tha 
garden, hut its beauty will be greatlj 
increased by eoise regular order bdng 
foUow- ■ -' ■ - 
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genera which coinddo in lereral tat> 
porlanl particuion. As for example, 
sccordiuf to the natural svstem, tlw 
order Crucifeiv includes aU tba 
plants that bsTs their flowers like a 
Greek cross ; and according to the Ub- 
neau system, the order Trigynia in- 
cludes all the plants belonging to BIJ 
particular clasa, the flowei* of vhidi 
Lave three styles, &c. 

ORitM^NnM.— Z,aefal<r.— Harjt- 
mm. O. v^lgare, the common Ma^c 
ram, is pleutiful on chalky loiU i 
various parts of England ; and itma 
be planted in patches in garden! < 
shrubberies where bees are kept, fc 
the fragrance of the flowers, and thi 
delight wliich the bees appear to tAva 
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ttny nf Crete, O. Dielamnua. 
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Obnitho'cilith. — Aaphodelem., 
The Star of Bethelcm. Bulbous 
plants with white atar-like flowen, 
some of which are frequently kept in 
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Bold in the market at Bath, and 
other places in the West of England, 
for the table, under the name of 
Prussian asparagus ; O. latifolium, a 
native of Egypt ; and O. eattddium 
from the Cape of (rood Hope. The 
latter two are generally considered 
greenhouse plants, but they only re- 
quire protection from seveYe frosts. 

Orobanche. — Orobanchea. — 
Broom rape. Parasitic British plants 
growing on the roots of other plants, 
which they destroy. They have 
erect stems, somewhat scidy and 
bulbous at the base, and terminating 
in a spike of rather large purplish or 
brownish flowers. They are almost 
incapable of culture, as their seeds 
will lie dormant in the soil for \ear8, 
till they meet with a plant to the 
roots of which they can attach them, 
selves; but if it should be wished to 
grow them, a few seeds of O, major 
may be sown on the roots of any 
kind of broom or furze, and of O. 
caryophalUwea on the roots of any 
kind of bramble or of Gallium 
mollugo; and they will probably 
germinate. O. rtLbra, which is very 
fragrant, may in the same manner be 
sown on the roots of wild thyme; 
and O. elatior on those of Centau- 
r^a soabiosa, the greater Kni^weed. 

Orobus. — Leguminoam. — The 
bitter vetch. Pea-flowered, perennial 
plants, some of which are very orna- 
mental, natives of Europe and North 
America, which should be grown in 
peat and loam, and are increased by 
dividing the root. 

Oryza. — Graminea, — Rice. This 
plant is occasionally grown as an ob- 
ject of curiosity in England, though I 
the climate is not hot enough to ripen 1 



the grain. It is a marsh plant, and 
requires to have its roots constantly 
supplied with water. 

Osage Oramur. — See Maclura. 

OsBECKiA. — Melastomacea, — 
Handsome stove plants, remarkable 
for their showy flowers, and strongly 
ribbed leaves. They should be grown 
in peat, mixed with one-third of sandy 
loam, and kept moist. They are 
propagated by cuttings. 

OsMUNOA. — Filices. — The flower- 
ing Fern . This is by far the handsomest 
of the fern family. A native of Bri- 
tain, which produces a fine effect in a 
shrubbery, or among trees ; and which 
should be grown in peat, or other 
light soil, and kept moist. 

OswBoo TEA. — See Mona'rda. 

OsYRis. — OsyridecB, — The Poets' 
Cassia. A pretty little shrub, with 
white flowers, a native of the South 
of Europe ; which should be grown 
in loam and peat, and which is propa- 
gated by cuttings. 

Othonna. — Composites. — Rag- 
wort. Coarse growing greenhouse or 
frame annuals, perennials, and low 
shrubs, all with yellow flowers, and 
all natives of the Cape of Good Hope; 
which are generally grown in loam 
and peat, and which only require the 
usual culture of their respective kinds* 

OxALis. — OxaMea, — Wood Sor- 
rel. Mostly perennial and tuberous- 
rooted plants, from the Cape of Good 
Hope; but some few of which are 
natives of Britain, and others of 
Mexico and other parts of America. 
They have showy flowers, and are 
easily cultivated in sandy peat kept 
moist. All the Cape species require 
protection during winter, and arc 
generally grown in pots. 
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PiBo^u.— Aanti nctf /Soetf. — The 
herbaceous species are well-known 
showy flowersy whieh thrive in deep 



sandy soil, and are propagated by 
division; and the suffrutescent or 
shrubby kinds, of which there . '"^ 



and arc propngnted by laying down 
[ho ihooH, culling behind each bud, 
and rovBriug Ihem Ihrooghout Iheil 
Tthdle lenpb by * ' 






wndy ., 



E;ich 



irented will 

einil raols, and after ». year 
cut olf to a, to form n dielini 
The tree psony, u it in called, 
quite hardy in the climale of Loiidi 
but ai the flawen and lenies cd 
out urly, Ihey are liable lo bo 
jared by ipring frngta, and it ia then 
fore dtwrabls to protect tbom by 

abo™ the plant, wbich by 
back tile heat radiated from 
keeps up such a tempenlur 
veutt the plant FraDi freezing. Th< 
are many very bandb 



, both ( 



single 




1 the 



large and while, witl 
purple murk ut the bme. 
yean ^o Ihii variety lold 
gnineai a plant, but it may 
oblMued ffnm Os. 6rf. to 5s. 
the lietbaceou* nnd shrubby 
Med freely; and a< by fecundating 
the flaners of one apecioB icitb those 

BUBJly prDcuredi raising uedling peo- 

PuAYM Malavaeea, — An ele- 
gant annual plant, generally r^aed on 
B hot-bod, and planted out in May 
but which may he sown in the opej 
border in April. 

PjLin'Rns. — llliamnatea, — 
Chriat'i Thorn. A curionsly ben 
ihomy (hruli, with very oddly shaped 
flat fruit, which haa gi? ' 
French name for the pk 
chapeau. It ia m nativt 
it vill grow ia any cm 



into other planti, at 
phyt«> in liiEt Qtcumatanee, the Uttar 
only growing upon the outside of the 
branches of trees, and deiiiing noni- 
ishnicnt from the decay of the oatCT 
bark, and the molBturo which it t«- 
laioa from ita porons corky natura. 
The only ligneooi parwile which ii 
grownin this country is the Mlsello^ 
which is propagated by bmiidng the 
berries, And caudog; them to adhere to 
the bai'k, (see Tibcdm,) and the chief 
epiphytes ire some of the HtuTe Or- 
cbid^ceas. The British herhsceows 
paruituB an Cusrrufa epithsmmm 
and C. eutoptea upon clover and hopa, 
and Orobanelie major and i^oM- 
Tea iguamaria on the root! of fOTCM- 
treea. The hsrdy epiphytes of Bri- 
tain are the licheni and mosHS, wMoll 
graw on the hark of old Ireea, or 
stunted young trees In miHit sbady 

KUch aa Polyp&dium vulgaret which, 
ia often found growing on the bark of 
old FelkidB in the cenlnJ diitricli of 
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England, and in great abundance on 
trees in the moist climatet of Devon, 
ahire, Lancashire, Cumberland, &c. 
It is very abundant on the Oaks in 
the grounds of the Poet Wordsworth, 
on the banks of the lake of Amble- 
side. Almost the only herbaceous 
parasite which can be conveniently 
cultivated in gardens is the Ciiseuta 
europaa, the seeds of which when 
gathered on heaths or in hop grounds, 
may be sown at the roots of almost 
any herbaceous plant in gardens, 
when they will spring up, twine rouud 
it, and perhaps ultimately strangle it. 
C^LSCuta verrucSsa is sometimes 
grown in greenhouses on Geraniums, 
and is noted for the fragrance of its 
blossoms. (SeeCuscuTA.) Orobanche 
mhjor is very common in clover 
fields in Norfolk, and greatly injures 
the crops of that valuable forage 
plant. It also grows on the roots of 
broom and furze. See Orobanche. 

Parasol Acacia. — RobiniaumbrO' 
eulifera. See Robimu. 

Pahterrr. The French term for 
what in England is called a flower- 
garden, but which in France in former 
times when the word was originated, 
was most frequently a figure formed 
on the surface of the ground by turf, 
box, and gravel or sand, with occa- 
sional flowers or low shrubs. In 
these parterres flowers and shrubs 
were altogether secondary objects, 
the main features being the compart, 
ments of turf and the curious scroll, 
work of box. The French divided 
their parterres into three kinds: 
parterres of embroidery, which con- 
sisted chiefly of scroll-work or ara- 
besque figures of box kept low by clip, 
ping ; parterres de compartiments^ 
which consisted chiefly of beds of 
turf of different forms, varied by small 
shrubs clipped into regular shape, and 
parterres anglaites^ which con. 
sisted of turf in large masses, with 
beds of flowen surrounded by box. 



Parterres of embroidery are now 
rarely to be met with either in 
France or England ; they have been 
totally destroyed at Versailles and 
Fontainebleau ; and in England,though 
we have old French gardens at Le* 
vens near the Lakes of Westmore- 
land, at Roxton near Banbury, and 
other places, yet almost the only par- 
terres of embroidery of long standing 
are at Wentworth Castle, Yorkshire, 
and Holland House, in Kensington, 
and the more recently formed ones at 
Wrest in Bedfordshire, and Tren- 
tham Hall in Staffordshire. Par- 
terres of compartments among the 
French generally consisted of one 
square, round, or parallelogram plot 
of turf in the centre, surrounded by a 
border of narrow beds planted with 
flowers and low shrubs, and these are 
at present common both in France 
and England. Parterres anglaises 
may now be considered as included 
in the parterres of compartments; 
because the French do not now cut 
up the ground into so many beds as 
formerly, and plant a great many 
more flowers than tliey did in the 
time of Le N6tre. In all the French 
parterres of former times, and also in 
most of those imitated in England, 
the groundwork, or in other words, 
the little walks on which the arsp 
besques of box appeared to be planted, 
were of different coloured sands, gra- 
vel, shells, powdered stones or brick, 
so as to exhibit different colours in 
the same parterre ; but that practice 
is now left off both on the Continent 
and in Britain. In a word, parterres 
are now assemblages of flowers in 
beds or groups, either on a ground of 
lawn or gravel ; in the former case 
the beds are dug out of the lawn, and 
in the latter they are separated from 
the gravel by edgings of box or stone^ 
or of some plant, or durable material. 
The shape of the beds in either case 
depends on the style of architre^"*'* 



flower-garden, and cad only be de- 
ngoaied B> a eioap or collecIiDa of 

nil parterres and reguW fluwer-gu'- 
den> augkt to be Kparaied from ihc 
Kouer} by which tbey arc luirounded 
hy a lina of demarcalion, such bi a 
low archilectaral vail viih a biliu- 
tradoand piera, and vases; alow evcr- 
ttnen hed;^, a canal, a ndge of mck- 
ce with Iba eides of 



the rid^i and top of turf, or a raised 
tBrrare-wallt of gnus or grave]. 

In planting parielTes there are two 
different sl'sleaii ; one it to plant only 
one kind of flower in a bed >o aa (hat 
each bed shall be a mass of one colour, 
and the other Ib to plant flowen of 
different colnura in tbe nme bed. It 
it almost ncedlsis ta state that the 
former system is by far the best for 
genenl and Etnking elfect; but as a 
parterre is frequently a kind of bo- 

desirahlo to Icocp all the speacs uf a 
genus together, flowefs of all coloufs 
isionallj occur in the aamo 




with the aamo kind of yellow flowe. 
far the sake of prGKrviDg tbe sjm- 
Bielry. Sometimes the cocmpoodiog 
bed of colours may U planted vith 
a dilTereut gpecies, hsving flowers of 
tbe tame colour whidi ^p«r at tha 
saine lime, but in general thtB OUUIDt 
be done successfully, panly on account 
of the different shidea of colour, but 
chiefly because it is scarcely possibia 
to get two plants of dilferent Bpecjet, 

colour and flower at the buds time, 
that will prove so exactly alike aa lo 
have the same aspect. Tbe colours 

generally well known , particularly to 
ladies ; Enich as blue and jolloWi 
orange and purple, red and green, &c. ; 
and in piuciice any two colours trhioh 
ilo not contrast well natuiallj, nuf 
be brought together or near each 
other by iho IntcrTentioil of i^tSi 
or of a very du-k eol 
to black. Migniouel 
subslitulD for white, tfaoDgh there bi« 
many white flowers; and LituMJaeO' 
6dT^ forms the nearest aj^roacb to 
black. As tbe prevailing coloui hi 
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flowers in such a vase will have an 
admirable effect. In botanic par- 
terres, only one plant of a species or 
variety is planted ; and that ought to 
be kept perfectly distinct from every 
other by a space an inch or two in 
width being left all round it ; but in 
parterres for effect, the whole surface 
of the bed ought to be covered with 
the same kind of flower, and no part 
of the soil should be seen. Hence, 
for this kind of parterre, low-growing 
plants, and trailers, or creepers, such 
as Nierembergias, and Verbenas, are 
most desirable ; and free-flowering tall 
plants, such as Petunias and Dahlias, 
ought to be pegged down. One of the 
most useful plants for producing white 
in parterres of effect is the common 
Petunia, and for red the different 
kinds of scarlet Pelargonium, or Ver- 
bena Melindres. 

The laying out and planting of 
parteiTes should always be attended 
to by the ladies of the place, because 
it requires a degree of taste and artist- 
ical feeling which is very seldom to 
be found among some gardeners to a 
sufficient extent ; and which, indeed, 
can hardly be expected in many of 
them. 

Pasque Flower.—- -See Anemone. 

Passeri^na. — Thymekea. — Spar- 
row-wort. Most of the species are 
Cape shrubs, which require a green- 
house in England, and should be 
grown in sandy peat ; but one species, 
P, hirsutOf is a native of the South 
of Europe, with small yellow flowers. 
They are all more curious than beau- 
tiful. 

Passiflo^ra. — Passiflbrem, — The 
Passion Flower. The common Pas- 
sion Flower, Passiflora caruiea^ is a 
very ornamental climber, which will 
live in the open air in the climate of 
London, flowering abundantly, and 
ripening frnit every year. It requires 
a good and somewhat loamy soil ; and 
where the mU is light and sandy, a 



pit two feet deep and two feet square 
should be dug out and filled with a 
mixture of loam and peat. This pit 
may appear large for a plant with 
such a slender root and stem as the 
Passion Flower ; but it will not thrive 
unless plenty of room be allowed for 
its roots, and, on this account, only 
the dwarf species can be grown in a 
pot. There are several kinds of Pas- 
sionFlower which require a greenhouse, 
and some very splendid ones that 
cannot be grown without a stove. Of 
the latter, the most beautiful is P. 
Lotidonif the flowers of which are of 
a. most brilliant crimson. Nearly all 
the kinds ripen seed freely, and the 
fruit, which is a kind of berry, is 
eatable but insipid. All the kinds 
hybridize freely, and thus many new 
kinds may be raised. Some of these 
hybrids are very beautiful, particularly 
those raised from P. racemosa ; and 
some of these raised between the 
stove kinds and P, cariilea are 
nearly hardy. They are all easily 
propagated by cuttings, which should 
be made of the young shoots, and 
struck in sand, in heat, under a bell- 
glass. 

Passion Flower. — See Passiflora. 

Paterso^hla. — Iridem, — A fibrous- 
rooted genus of very beautiful plants, 
natives of New Holland. They 
should be grown in sandy loam and 
peat, and increased by dividing the 
root or by seeds. They require a 
little protection during winter, and, 
on this account, they are generally 
grown in pots, and kept in a frame or 
greenhouse. 

Pa'via. — HippoeastanacetBt or 
Maculhoem, The American Horse- 
chestnut or Buckeye. These plants 
differ from the common horse-chestnut 
in their fruit, which is in a smooth 
hask, while that of the horse-chestnut 
is in a rough husk. They derive 
their American name of Buckeye from 
the large brown qwt on the side of 
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i. dmoal piostr 

cularlv the daik red 
lercsil UndB, snd P. 

thery while flowera. Ttej will grow 
best in laamj snil ; lad the; ace all 
pcopagaled eilher by sceila or lujen, 
or by grafting or building tboin od 



wllh lome earthy matter to render it 
fit far Tegetalion. At it i) the tin- 
Din which abDiinda in the liquid part 
of peal bog, whioh pravenla the de- 
Gompoiitinn of the TEfetuble fibre it 
CDOUlnB. it IB only neceasary to drain 
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which ii 
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n are distinct from eieh othei, oud 

ler perfectly smooth or U mott 

y >)ightly pubetceiii ; And iti teedi 

dCBtltate of a membranau) m*r- 

gln. The habit of the two ^reoers ia 

" ' igly diiferent." To thoM 

It bntanista it may be anf- 

ficient to rem&rk, that the flowera of 

the Chelone are short and Inflated, 

and crowded together; while those of 

shaped, and <ar apart. The Penttte- 
mons are genenJIr hardy or haiS. 
hardy plants, suffering Icbb from cold 
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PiuBeo'BiDM.— See Oeiu'biuii. 


blue, or purple flowera, produced from 
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produces light purple flowers in June 
end July. P. speciosus grows two 
feet high, and produces its beautiful 
blue flowers in August and Septem- 
ber. P, Murrayhnut (the hand- 
somest of the genus) grows about two 
feet high, and produces its brilliant 
scarlet flowers in August, but is rather 
tender. P. Chhcsa grows about a foot 
and a half or two feet high, and pro- 
duces its large light purple or pinkish 
flowers in August, and is also rather 
tender. P. Scouleri^ which grows 
three feet to four feet high, and pro- 
duces its purple flowers from May to 
July, is suffirutescent, and succeeds 
either in the open border or forms a 
beautiful object against a conservative 
wall. On the whole, all the species 
are beautiful, and none of them are of 
diflicult culture. 

Perado. — The name for a kind of 
holly, a native of Madeira, Ilex Pe- 
rado ; which is only half-hardy in 
England. It makes, however, a beau- 
tiful tree, which will stand without 
protection in the open air, if it is 
grafted standard high, on a tree of 
the common holly. 

Perennial Plants are those per- 
manent plants which are not woody, 
but which generally die down to the 
ground every year and spring up again 
the year following. There are some, 
however, which are called evergreen 
perennials which never die down to 
the ground, such as Pinks, Carnations, 
several kinds of Saxifrage, &c. Peren- 
nials have the great advantage over 
annuals and biennials, that they do 
not require renewal from seed, but 
are propagated by division of the root 
or division of the plant. Bulbous 
plants are perennials, and they are 
propagated by separating the oflFsets, 
which may be considered as a kind of 
division of the root. Tuberous-rooted 
plants are propagated by separating 
the tubers ; and when these tubers are 
furnished with eyes like the potato, 



they may be cut into pieces, preserv.- 
ing an eye to each ; but when they are 
without eyes or buds excepting at their 
upper extremity, as in the case of the 
Dsihlia and the Garden Ranunculus^ 
each tuber must be separated from 
the parent plant entire with its bud. 
The great majority of plants which 
ornament the miscellaneous borders of 
a flower-garden are herbaceous peren- 
nials, including under this term bulbs 
and tubers. All the hardy bulbs in 
a flower-border, except those of the 
Hyacinth and the Tulip, should be 
kept as dry as possible during winter^ 
as they are more liable to be injured 
by wet than cold ; and when they are 
taken up to remove their ofi«ets, &c., 
it should be in autumn when the 
leaves have withered, and they should 
be planted again as soon as practi- 
cable, as they are very apt to be injured 
by damp, &c., if they remain long out 
of the ground. Tubers, on the con- 
trary, such as those of the garden 
ranunculus and the dahlia, must be 
taken up every year as soon as they 
have done flowering, and only re- 
planted just before the growing season 
commences, as, if left in the ground, 
they are very apt to rot; the bulbs 
of the hyacinth and the tulip thrive 
best when treated in the same man- 
ner. The fibrous-rooted perennial$ 
should be taken up and divided when 
they are glowing too large ; and even 
when division on this account is not 
necessary, most of the kinds are bene- 
fited by taking up and replanting in 
fresh situations occasionally, on the 
principle of the rotation of crops. 
This is, that all plants throw out 
excrementitious matter, which is poi- 
sonous to themselves though whole- 
some for other plants ; and thus, in 
the course of a few years, the ground 
in which plants grow becomes unfit 
for them. Nature has provided a 
remedy for this by elongating the 
roots of all perennial plants, whether 
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constant digging, &C., in a _ 
pereDnial herbmsoui pUnd ub rery 
Beldnm peimitud toeilend (heir roots 

noil ( and they are therefiiro bene. 
fiLed bj Iskiog up and repUntlng, m 
lajing donn declined lEnree or f»eb 
■utl over tbeir rooti. Tbe scaaoD for 
taking up irnd replanting pereunial 
plants ahonld be either in autumn 
after Ihei hovg done growing, at in 
spring before thej begin to grow ; and 
if the tail ilwut the roots IooUb blaek 

gardeneta cxpresH it, "aour," Iheroou 
sboald be washed quite clenn iierore 
replanting. Where the roots are to 
be divided, it ma; ho done, if they 
ore large, with the spade, or if they are 
small with a knife ; md, at all erenti, 
the; alioald be cat Bmooth, sod 
Dimmed (that 19, all the braised parts 
removed ) niih & sharp knife, before 
replanting. — See Punting. 

Pebgd Li'sji — Asclepediaeea.- P. 
odoratissima has, perhaps, a sweeter 
fj-ngrance than any other plant known. 
The flowers are green and of no pe- 
culiar be&uly,b<itihe7BretaDetvaIuBb1e 
for tlieir dejightfal fragrance whicb Is 
cliieSf perceptible at night. ThePer- 

ba grown inilargepnl (a. 12) with holes 
in the cidea, which should beplunged 
into the centrepit of thcstoTG and kept 

chapped turf mixed with leaf-mould; 
anditis propagated bycutcingi struck in 
Band with hot torn heat, and covered with 
sbell-glass. It BhouldbecutlMickevarj 
yeirwhen It lias done flowering ; and it 
will shoot out vigorously in Spring. 

Pail P1.0' c» .^ — Afclepediacea.-^P. 
ffrteca is a handsome hardy <:1imber 
Willi velvet-like flowers of a verj sin- 
^ar folour, being a ilark purplish 
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t will grow in nay ligM 
d it it very suitable for 
boun. Tt is said 10 be 

ir of 
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ly be swept up every d«y 

live of the Canary lah 
propagated by layeti or i 
of which grow freely. 

PKai'niui.— Ciw/a««.— The Bar.- 
badoes or West India Goosebflrry. 
This phnt bears very little resem- 
blance to the other kiTidt of Cacti, 
as it has thin leaves and a round stem 
like any oilier ligneous plant. P. 
acvlelUui, the commonest kind, hai 
while flowers ; but the flowers of P. 
Bleo are of a beautiful pink. The 
fruit roaembles a gooseberry and ii 

quite bai'dy, growing in the aame 
teroperalnre and requiring nearly the 
same treatment as the Opuntia or 
common Indisn flg i (see Opusti*;) 
and P. aaulehtua is frequently used 
as a stock for grafring on it the more 
tender kinds of Cacti. 

Orohidacea . — The 



. Flon 



auHfgl 



epiphytes, which ihoitld hi 
wood.— See ORcniniDDS Epipbi 

Pt!aiwii™i.E,— See Vmoi. 

Pehhs^tty*. — I " 
pretty liitle evergreen hush, a Dative 
of Terra del Fuego, with white heath- 
like flowers. It is quite hardy, anil 
only requires to be grown in a bad of 



Petrs'i, — Verbeahcea. — P. W0B 
Miliii a a climbing plant with lo|^ 
and beautiful racemes of dark pnfb 
fluweri, and liije dark green letves. 

tiiiique, where it ascends to the sum. 

>raneh in graceful festooua^ and 
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seen in flower for want of proper ma- 
nagement ; but to make it flower 
freely, it only requires to be pruned 
like a common grape-vine, that is, to 
have the leading shoot^ stopped at the 
second joint to make them throw out 
side shoots, and to have these stopped 
in the same manner, in order to have 
"what the gardeners call spurs, distri- 
buted over all the branches ; for it is 
on there spurs only that the flowers 
are produced. This plant is called, 
in the Antilles, the Easter Flower, 
because it flowers about Easter ; and 
it is used for decorating the Spanish 
churches at that season. In England 
it generally flowers in August. It 
should be grown in chopped turfy 
loam mixed uith a little peat to keep 
it open ; and it is propagated by cut- 
tings struck in heat. 

Petty Whin. — Genista dnglica, 
— Sec Genista. 

Petu^nia. — SolanaceoB. — Perhaps 
no plants have made a greater revo- 
lution in floriculture than the Pe- 
tunias. Only a few years ago they were 
comparatively unknown, and now there 
is not a garden, or even a window, that 
can boast of flowers at all, without 
one. P. nyctaginijtora^ the common 
white Petunia, was first brought from 
Brazil in J 823 ; and as it was 
thought very nearly to resemble the 
common tobacco, it was called Pe- 
tunia from Petun, which is the 
Brazilian name for that plant. This 
plant was cultivated but sparingly, 
and on\v in greenhouses as a peren. 
nial, till 1830, when P. viblacea, or 
P. phcRntcea^ as it is sometimes 
called, was introduced from Buenos 
Ayrcs by Mr. Tweedie ; and from 
this species, hybridized with P, nyc- 
iagini^ora and P. llcolor, most of the 
innumerable hybrids now in our gar- 
dens have been produced. All these 
kinds are found nearly hardy, and 
they may either be treated as half- 
hardy annuals, being raised on a 



slight hot-bed and planted out in 
May, or they may be sown in the 
open ground as soon as the seed is 
ripe, or in March or April, or suf- 
fered to sow themselves ; care being 
taken in all cases in the open air to 
choose a sheltered situation, and to 
lay a few dead leaves over the bed if 
the weather should be severe. When 
treated as greeifhouse plants these 
Petunias all become shrubby, but 
they will not live more than two or 
three years, and they should be cut 
down as soon as they have done flow- 
ering. When they are wanted to 
grow to a large size, and to cover 
a trellis, &c., like climbing plants, 
they should be planted in the free 
ground, in the conservatory, or in the 
open air, in a light rich soil or, if 
they are kept in pots, allowed plenty 
of room for their roots, as, unless 
this is done, they will become drawn 
up with long weak stems, bare of both 
leaves and flowers, to a considerable 
height. When they are wanted to 
form strong bushy plants for setting 
in a window or keeping in boxes un- 
der a verandah, the end may be at- 
tained by plantiYig them first in very 
small pots and shifting them into 
others, gradually becoming larger and 
larger, always pinching off the flowers, 
and tips of the shoots, till the plants 
have attained the desired form and size, 
when they may be allowed to flower, 
and will form splendid objects. When 
Petunias are wanted to cover a bed 
in a regular flower ^garden, they are 
not cut in at all ; but their long 
rambling shoots being pegged down 
all over the bed, a number of side- 
shoots will be sent up, which will 
soon become covered with a mass of 
flowers. The hybrid, P. splendens, 
treated in this manner in Lady Gran- 
ville^s flower-garden at Dropmore, 
is, when the sun shines upon it, al- 
most too brilliant to be looked at. 
P. intermkliaf sometimes called 
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tlrawing-room, and be no longer 
syringed. 

pHALiBNo'psis. — Orchidacea, — 
The white Butterfly Plant. This 
beautiful plant, which certainly re- 
sembles a white butterfly as much as 
O. papilio does a tortoiscshell one, 
should be grown on a piece of wood 
with the bark on, hung from the roof 
of the hothouse, the roots being 
WTapped in moss and tied on the 
branch. It flowers profusely, but it 
is very difficult to propagate. — See 
Okchideous Epiphytes. 

Puarbi'tis. — ConvolvulacetB, — 
The new name given by M. Choisy 
to Convolvulus major and some few 
other species. The diflference between 
this new genus and the genus Con- 
volvulus, consists in the shape of the 
stigma, and in the number of cells in 
the capsule. 

Phaseo'lus. — LeffuminoscB. — The 
Scarlet-runner, P. multijlorus, was 
cultivated at its flrst introduction as a 
garden flower ; and it is still often 
grown for ornament in small street- 
gardens, by sowing the seeds in the 
ground, and training the plants up 
pieces of packthread, fastened to a 
hook or nail in a wall at one end, 
and to a peg stuck in the ground at 
the other. There is a variety with 
red and white flowers which is very 
ornamental. 

PiiiLADELPHus. — PhUadelphecB,'— 
The Syringa, or Mock Orange. North 
American hardy shrubs, common in 
shrubberies, the flowers of which 
smell like those of the orange, and 
the leaves taste like cucumbers. It 
is rather remarkable that one of the 
English names of these plants is 
Syringa ; which is the botinic name 
of the lilac, to which they have not 
the slightest affinity. There are many 
species ; some of which have very 
large and handsome flowers, and some 
bear flowers without any fragrance. 
They are aU quite hardy, and will 



grow in any soil or situation ; and 
they may all be propagated by seeds, 
layers, cuttings, or division of the 
root. 

Pbilltrea. — Oleinea. — Evergreen 
bushy shrubs, natives of Europe and 
some parts of Asia^ which are very 
useful in British gardens, from theii' 
shining dark green leaves, and small 
fragrant white flowers. They are often 
confounded with the Alatemus, from 
which, however, they are botanically 
quite distinct, as that shrub belongs 
to Rhamnacese. The Phillyrea is 
generally found in the shrubberies 
of old mansions, as from the time 
of Gerard, till Evelyn so warmly 
patronised the Holly, the Phillyrea 
and the Alatemus were the principal 
evergreens planted in British gardens ; 
and both were great favourites for 
topiary work, as no plants are clipped 
more easily into figures of animals, 
&c. All the kinds are quite hardy, 
and will grow in any soil or situation ; 
and they may be all prop.igated hy 
seeds, layers, or cuttings. 

Phlo^mis. — Labiata, — The Jeru- 
salem Sage. Perennial and shrubby 
plants with large coarse-growing 
glaucous leaves, greatly resembling 
those of the common sage, and yellow 
or purple flowers disposed in a whorl 
round the joints. All the species 
will grow in any light rich soil ; and 
they are propagated by layers oi- 
cuttings, or by dividing the root. 

Phlo'x. — PolemoniacecB, — A ge- 
nus of beautiful North American 
perennials and one annual, of which 
there are some species in flower 
almost every month in the year. They 
thrive best in sandy loam and peat, 
but many of the species will grow in 
any common soil. Phlox setacea is 
a low trailing perennial, which pro- 
duces its flesh-coloured flowers in 
April and May. P, nivalis is of 
equally low growth, and it produces 
its white flowers at the same period. 
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Phylica RhamnacecB, — Pretty 

little heath-like plants, natives of the 
Cape of Good Hope, with narrow 
leaves, and little terminal heads of 
fragi-ant white flowers, which be^n 
to appear in autumn and continue 
during winter and early spring. They 
are generally grown in a greenhouse, 
and require the same treatment as the 
Cape heaths. 

Physa^lis. — SolanacecB. — The 
Winter Cherry. Dwaif shrubby and 
herbaceous plants, with showy flowers. 
The fruit is a bright red berry in a 
bladdery calyx ; and when the calyx 
has been macerated by soaking it in 
water, it has a very pretty effect. 
Some of the species are shrubby, but 
the greater part are herbaceous plants ; 
they are generally only half-hardy, 
and they succeed best when grown in 
sandy loam. 

Physiamthus Aaclepiadea. — A 

climbing plant from Mexico, which 
has proved hardy in the London Hor- 
ticultural Society's gardens. It has 
small whitish flowers, and very large 
and handsome fleshy seed-vessels, 
which look like oval gourds, and 
which, when opened, are found to 
contain the seeds enveloped in a 
quantity of fine silky substance, which 
looks like the cocoons of silk- worms, 
after the fine silk has been spun 
off. The Physianthus will grow 
in any common soil ; but it should 
always be tnuned against a wall, as 
otherwise the large fruit will be too 
heavy for the slender branches. 

Physoste'gia. — LabiatCB. — P. im- 
bricdta is a beautiful plant, with 
pale purple flowei's, nearly allied to 
Dracoc^phalum, which only requires 
the usual treatment of hardy peren- 
nials. P. truncata is an annual 
species with pale pink flowers. Both 
are natives of Mexico, and will grow 
in the open ground, in any common 
garden soil. 

Phyteuma Campanulacea, — 



Herbaceous plants, generally with 
dark blue flowers, which will grow in 
any ordinary soil, and which are in* 
creased by dividing the roots. 

Phytola'cca. — ChenopodiacecBj or 
Phytolacea. — P. dec&ndra, the Vir- 
ginian Poke, is a fine vigorous-grow- 
ing plant, which is ornamental from 
the abundance of its black berries, 
but which, from its large leaves and 
spreading habit of growth, requires a 
great deal of room. It should be 
grown in very rich soil, and it is in- 
creased by seeds or cuttings. There 
are several species, all of which have 
black berries, containing a deep red 
juice, which is said to be used in Por- 
tugal to colour Port wine. 

PicoTTEE. — A kind of carna- 
tion with a narrow dark -coloured 
margin to the petals, or with the 
petals covered with small brown or 
dark purple dots. For the culture, 
see DiANTHus. 

PiLEWORT. See FiCAKIA. 

PiMELE^A. — Tht/melacea, — Aus- 
tralian shrubs which require a richer 
soil than most other plants from that 
country. They should be grown in 
a greenhouse in England ; in a soil 
composed of sandy peat and loam, 
mixed with vegetable mould, or part 
of an old hot-bed. They should have 
plenty of light, and they should be 
kept regularly watered. They are 
propagated by cuttings. 

Pimpernel. See Anagallis. 

Pink. See Dianihus. 

Pipings. — Cuttings of Pinks and 
Carnations are called pipings ; because 
these plants have tubular stems ; and 
when separated at a joint, the parts 
are pulled asunder, instead of being 
cut. This is done in autumn, by 
taking a shoot that has nearly done 
growing, in one hand, and pulling the 
upper part of it off just above a pair 
of leaves, so as to separate it at the 
socket formed by the axils of the 
leaves, leaving the part pulled off 
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winter, it need not be sunk into the 
soil at all ; but when it is to contain 
a bark-bed, the depth of that bed, 
which may be between two feet and 
three feet, should be excavated from 
the soiL When the pit is to be 
entered by the gardener, in order that 
he may walk upright there should be 
a path immediately under the back 
wall, and this will require the pit to 
be at least seven feet in depth. In 
this, and in all other cases, sufficient 
drainage must be provided ; and if the 
walk and floor are built and laid 
hollow, the entrance of moisture and 
the escape of heat will be prevented. 
In general, pits which are heated by 
tan or dung have the material placed 
in the beds inside ; but in some cases 
it is placed around the pit, in what are 
called linings between two feet and 
three feet inside, and as high as the 
walls of the pit outside, so that the 
heat penetrates through the wall to 
the dung or soil within ; and to facili- 
tate this, the lower parta of the walls 
are built with open brickwork. Pits 
of this kind are called Macphairs pita, 
and are admirably adapted for growing 
hothouse plants, and for every de- 
scription of forcing. 

PiTCAiRNu. — BromeUacea. — 
Handsome herbaceous stove plants, 
with pineapple-like leaves, and very 
singular scarlet or pinkish flowers. 
They should all be grown in sandy 
peat and rich loam. 

Pitcher Plant^ See Nepenthes 
and Sarracenia. 

PiTTo'spoRUM. — Pittosporea. — 
Handsome evergreen bushy shrubs, 
which require a slight protection 
during winter. P, Tobira is a native 
of China, which has been known to 
live out of doors for several years in a 
sheltered situation, but which should 
be protected from very severe frosts. 
It should be grown in a rich light 
soil ; and it is propagated by cuttings, 
which should be struck in sand under 



a hand-glass. Most of the species 
have terminal tufts of white fragrant 
flowers, and broadish shining dark 
green leaves ; and they are all very 
ornamental. 

Plantain Tree. See Musa. 

Planting is the operation of in- 
serting plants in the sml, either in 
the free ground or in pots. The sim- 
plest kind of planting is that which 
consists in removing small seedling 
plants, or such as have been struck 
from cuttings or layers ; and this is 
commonly performed by making a 
round hole with a dibber, and putting 
in the root of the plant to the same 
depth as it had been covered with 
earth before, and making it fast by 
thrusting the dibber into the firm 
earth bcwide the hole and pressing it 
to the root. In this operation, the 
great art is to make the root fast at 
its lower extremity. Thus, in plant- 
ing common seedlings of annuals or 
even cabbage-plants, if the earth be 
pressed dose to the root at the upper 
part, and not at the extreme points, 
the success will hardly be complete ; 
and in tender plants, or in a dry sea- 
son, a failure will be the result. In 
planting plants of a larger size, a 
small pit should be opened by the 
spade or the trowel ; the bottom of the 
pit having been formed into a cone or 
small hill, the plant should be placed 
in the centre, and the roots spread 
out equally over it on every side. The 
roots are Uien to be covered with soil 
gently pressed over them ; and the 
operation must be finished by water- 
ing so as to consolidate the soil 
equally, without making it firmer on 
one pfljrt of the roots than another. 
If the soil should have been previously 
dug, trenched, or loosened to the 
depth of a foot, or probably two feet 
or three feet, the pit should not be 
made so deep as to throw the neck or 
collar of the plant below, or even on 
a level with the turface, when the 
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sential to its increasing in thickness. 
In this matter much must be left to 
the discretion of the planter, who 
must always bear in mind that a 
staked plant is in a most unnatural 
position ; and also, that if the tree 
should lean somewhat to one side for 
some years after planting, it will ulti- 
mately become more or less erect ; 
and that a strong, vigorous-looking 
plant leaning a little to one side, af- 
fords a greater evidence of its being 
secure and in sound health, than a 
straight erect plant kept in that posi- 
tion by a stake. In the case of plant- 
ing trees with stems three or four 
inches in diameter in exposed situa- 
tions, two or three stakes may be used 
placed at a short distance from the 
base of the stem and leaning towards 
it ; and where they are made fast, 
they should be joined by matting, 
hay-ropes, or some other soft material, 
so as not to injure or confine the bark. 
Before ti-ansplanting trees of a timber 
size, the main roots are frequently 
cut at the distance of five feet or six 
feet from the stem a year previously 
to transplanting ; in cousequence of 
which, they send out fibres which in 
the course of the summer become 
small roots, so that when transplanted, 
the tree, instead of drawing its prin- 
cipal nourishment from spongioles at 
the distance of twenty feet or perhaps 
thirty feet from the stem, is enabled 
to draw it from the distance of six or 
eight feet, and thus to continue grow- 
ing, though not with the same degree 
of vigour as if it had not been trans- 
planted. Some kinds of trees, when 
of a large size, such as the Sycamore, 
the Lime, the Horse-chesnut, and a 
few others, may be transplanted with- 
out this precaution ; but in this case, 
the operation must be performed in 
autumn as soon as the leaves have 
dropped, in order to give the roots 
time to form some fibres during the 
winter; and the greater the distance 



from the stem at which the roots 
are cut, the greater will be the success. 
Large trees with wide-spKading roots 
when transplanted, seldom require to 
be staked, because the roots form a 
broad base, which prevents the stem 
from being blown to one side. Where 
there is danger anticipated from high 
winds, the tree may be secured by 
three guy-ropes tied to the upper 
part of the stem, and made fast to 
stakes driven into the ground at such 
a distance from the tree as that the 
ropes may form an angle with the 
ground of 45<* ; or the stronger roots 
may be kept in their position by 
stakes driven into the ground with 
their heads beneath the surface of the 
soil, the main roots being made &8t 
to them by cords. 

In all cases of transplanting deci- 
duous trees, with the exception of the 
Beech and the Hornbeam, some 
pruning should be given to the top, so 
as to lessen the number of branches 
and leaves which are to be supplied 
by the root. The quantity of branches 
that are required to be removed will 
depend partly on the kind of tree, 
and partly on the intention of the 
planter, but mainly on the climate 
and soil. Beech trees, as already 
mentioned, are injured when trans- 
planted by having many branches re- 
moved, and often die in consequence. 
Sycamores and all the Acer tribe, 
having numerous fibres near the main 
stem, require but little pruning of the 
head. The same may be said of the 
Yew and the Holly, the Lime and 
the Elm. When the object of the 
planter is to produce immediate effect 
by a bulky head, all the branches may 
be left on, whatever may be the kind 
of tree ; but in that case the tree will 
produce only leaves for a number of 
years, or if it produce shoots they will 
not exceed a few lines in length. 
Ultimately, if the soil be poor and dry, 
the tree ^rtll probably perish ; *""* '*' 
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as iu common planting, the fibrous 
roots should be stretched out in it as 
far as they will go on every side. 
Hence, a plant which has been grown 
iu a very small pot, when it is to be 
transplanted into the open garden 
may often require a pit three feet or 
four feet in diameter. There is not 
perhaps an operation in the whole 
circle of gardening that affords a 
higher gratification to the planter, 
than transplanting plants from pots 
when the pits and soil are properly 
prepared, and the roots carefully 
stretched out without being bruised 
or broken. In consequence of the 
extraordinary sources of nutriment 
which are thus afforded to the plant, 
and of the greatly increased power 
given to the roots, the shoots which 
it makes the first year are extraordi- 
nary, and evince a degree of vigour 
which none but a gardener of ezpe. 
rience could believe possible. On the 
other hand, when a plant in a pot is 
turned out into a pit, however well 
the soil may be prepared, if the roots 
are not stretched out, it may remain 
for many years without growing much 
faster than it previously did in the 
pot. This is often the case with the 
more rare species of the Pine and Fir 
tribe, and with Magnolias and other 
plants kept in pots by nurserymen ; 
and it is further attended by this evil, 
that the plants are easily blown 
to one side by the wind. In the 
case of surface-rooted plants, such as 
Pines, if they have been some years 
iu the pot, they never send out roots 
sufiScient to keep them upright ; and 
hence the Pinaster and Stone Pine, 
which are almost always kept in pots 
in British nurseries, are generally 
found leaning to one side in planta- 
tions in this country. It is necessary, 
however, to make the distinction be- 
tween plants newly planted in pots, 
and those which have been in pots 
for two or three years ; for the former 



may perhaps have few roots which 
have reached the sides of the pot, as 
in the case of China Roses struck 
and potted early in the season and 
planted out the same summer, and 
which, of course, may be planted out 
without breaking the ball. The 
same observation will apply to all 
other plants in pots that have not 
their fibrous roots somewhat woody ; 
and also to all hair-rooted plants* such 
as Heaths, Rhododendrons, Azaleas, 
Arbutus, and in general to all the 
Ericacese, which having at no age 
large woody roots, may always be 
transplanted from pots with the balls 
entire. 

It may here be observed, that large 
shrubs of almost all the Elricacese may 
be transplanted at almost any age with 
less danger than most other plants, as 
from the slender and fibrous nature 
of the great mass of their roots, they 
are less liable to injury than woody- 
rooted plants. All that is required 
is that they should be taken up with 
a large ball of earth, and that when 
replanted they should be abundantly 
supplied with water. 

Hitherto nothing has been said 
especially applicable to evergreens, 
whether in the open ground or in 
pots. These being at every season of 
the year more or less in a growing 
state, it is always desirable to trans- 
plant them with balls ; and it is only 
young plants of evergreens, such as 
seedling Hollies, Portugal Laurels, 
and young cuttings or layers of the 
common Laurel, Laurustinus, Sweet 
Bay, Phillyrea, Alatemus, Junipers, 
&c., which can be sent to any dis- 
tance with a certainty of growing 
without balls. The common Holly, 
when it is above three or four feet 
in height, requires to be taken up 
with a ball, and that ball carefully 
preserved by being tied up in a mat— 
or, according to the Dutch practice, 
put into a basket of wickei^work. 
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the house and the size of the pleasure- 
ground. A small house and a lai^e 
garden was the wish of the poet Cow- 
ley ; and the largest parks are somc- 
timesattaehed to very small houses and 

• 

small pleasure-grounds, and the con- 
trary. A pleasure-ground in modem 
times differs from that prevalent at 
any former period in including all the 
scenes and sources of enjoyment and 
recreation of the ancient style as well 
as the modem. For example, ad- 
joining the drawing room front there 
is a terrace or terraces, with or with- 
out an ai'chitectural flower-garden, 
decorated with statues, vases, foun- 
tains, and other sculptural or archi- 
tectural objects. Beyond this, or 
connected with it to the right and left, 
there may be a lawn with flowers, 
shrubs, groups of trees, ponds, lakes, 
rockwork, summerhouses, or green- 
house, an orangery, and sometimes a 
botanic garden. Walks may stretch 
away on either, or on both sides, to 
a shmbbery, which, in the present 
day, is commonly framed into an 
Arboretum and Fruticetum, contain- 
ing all the hardy trees and shrubs 
wliirh the extent of the scene will 
admit of: and in the course of the 
walk through this scene there may 
be rustic structures ; such as wood- 
houses, mosshouses, loothouses, rock- 
houses, or cyclopaian cottages ; Swiss 
cottages, common covei-ed seats, ex- 
posed seats of wood or stone, temples, 
ruins, grottos, caverns, imitations of 
ancient buildings ; and, in short, there 
is scarcely an architectural object ca- 
pable of being rendered ornamental 
and a shelter from the sun, the wind, 
or the rain, which may not find a 
place. To know all the different 
scenes which may be introduced in 
a pleasure-ground in modem times, 
it is only necessary to visit such a 
place as Alton Towers, in Stafford- 
shire, where, in addition to the objects 
mentioned, may be seen pagodas, her- 



mitages, an imitation of Stonebenge 
and of other Druidical monuments, 
shell work, gilt domes and huge blocks 
of mossy rock, bridges, viaducts, and 
many other curious objects. In small 
places of an acre or two, the most in- 
teresting objects which may be intro- 
duced in a pleasure-ground, are col- 
lections of trees, shrubs, and herba- 
ceous plants, which may always be 
arranged to combine as much pictu- 
resque beauty and general effect as if 
there were only the few kinds of trees 
and shrubs planted which were for- 
merly in use in such scenes. Where 
a small place, even of a quarter of an 
acre, is to be made the most of, there 
should seldom be more than one or 
two trees, shrubs, or plants of exactly 
the same kind ; and the ornamental 
plants immediately adjoining the 
bouse may be combined with the 
verandah, portico or porch, conserva- 
tory, greenhouse or hothouses, ter- 
race, flights of steps, balustrades, 
vases, statues, fountains, walks, rock- 
work, and a great variety of similar 
objects, according to the taste of the 
designer, the peculiarities of the situ- 
ation, and the expense which the pro- 
prietor is disposed to incur. 

Plectra'nthus. — Labiata. — East 
Indian and Australian plants, generally 
requiring a stove in England, and 
which are not worth the trouble it 
takes to cultivate them. 

Plumbago. — Plumbaginea. — 
Lead- wort. Greenhouse plants, re- 
markable for their vigorous growth 
and abundance of flowers. They 
should be grown in light rich soil, 
and they are propagated by cut- 
tings. 

PoDOLBPis. — Composita. — Very 
pretty Australian plants, which should 
be grown in a compost of loam and 
peat. Tbey are all nearly hardy ; 
the perennials are increased by divid- 
ing the mot, and the annuals (P. grd- 
cilis, &c.) by sowing on a hotbed in 
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PoLUHo'siDH. —Faknumiacea,.— 
Greek Valerian. The common wild 
ipeeles, P. earuleiiM, b very abun- 
dant on the dry eandy banks in tiie 

where it ia called Charity, thoujib itc 
cDmrnon name in otber parts of Eng- 
land i> Jacob's Ladder. All the ki ' 
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year, the plants should be replaced in I 
beat cloie to the glass, and kept then J 
till the leaves begin to decav ; aft 
which the bullia may be tte&ted 111 
those of tbe [lysdntb. It is rardr, I 
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throw the planta away when tb^ 
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public gardens in the viaiiiitr'M 
Paris. >" 
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three inches long, and struck in 
sand under a bell-glass. All cut- 
tings of the shrubby Polygalas are very 
apt to damp off; and therefore the 
glasses should be frequently taken off 
and wiped. There are other kinds of 
Polygala, natives of Europe, which 
are herbaceous perennials ; and others 
which are natives of North America, 
some of which are annuals and some 
perennials. All the herbaceous Poly- 
galas are hardy dwarf plants, very 
suitable for rockwork ; and they may 
be grown in any common soil, though 
they prefer peat or very sandy loam. 
Some of the kinds of Polygala are 
now included in the genus Muraltia, 
the type of which is P. Heisteria ; 
and others in the genus Mundia, the 
type of which is P. spinosa, 

PoLYGONAh"uM. — SmUocem, — So- 
lomon's Seal. Hardy perennial plants, 
which require no other care than 
planting in any common garden soil. 
They will thrive either in exposed 
situations, or under the shade of 
trees, but the flowers are generally 
largest when the plants are grown in 
the shade. 

Polygonum. — Polygonea, — This 
is a very extensive genus, and em- 
braces a great many very different 
plants ; some of which are British 
weeds, and others stove-plants from 
the East Indies or New South Wales 
Some of the commonest kinds in Bri- 
tish gardens are, the Buckwheat 
{Polygonum fagopyrum), the gar- 
I den Persicaria, {P, Persicarid) arid 
' the water-pepper, (P. Hydropiper)^ 
' the beautiful pink flowers of which 
are so ornamental in the ponds in 
Kensington Gardens, and other places. 
Plants so various in their nature, re- 
quire of course different kinds of soil 
and situation ; but they will all grow 
in sandy loam, and are generally of 
the easiest cultui-e. 

PoLYPo^DiuM. — Cryptogamia 
» Filices, — An extensive genus of very 



beautiful ferns, some of which are 
natives of Britain, and others are 
exotic. All ferns should be grown 
in shady, damp places ; and the hardy 
ones thrive most in a shrubbery 
under the drip of trees, where few 
other plants will grow. The exotic 
kinds should be grown in a stove 
glazed with green glass ; and the at- 
mosphere should be kept damp by 
water being frequently poured on the 
floor and flues. 

Pomade'rris. — RhamnacecB. — 
Australian shrubs with cymes of yel- 
low flowers and generally woolly 
leaves, nearly allied to Ceanothus. 
They are very nearly hardy, and may 
be grown in the open air with a little 
protection during winter. They 
should be grown in sandy peat, or in 
a mixture of peat and loam ; and they 
are propagated by cuttings. 

Pomegranate. — See Punica. 

Pontede'ria. — Pontederace<8. — 
Stove aquatics that should be planted 
in rich loamy soil, and the cistern 
filled up with water. They are in- 
creased by dividing the roots. 

Ponthieva. — Or chidacea.— Stove 
Orchideae, more curious than beauti- 
ful, which are usually grown in pots. 
— See Orchideous EIpiphytes. 

Poppy. — See Papaver. 

PoRA^NA.- - Convolvuiace<B,'Stoye 
climbing plants, \\ith white flowers. 
Some of the species are now included 
in the genus Dinetus. 

Porcupine Cactus. — See Echino- 

CACTUS. 

PoRTLANDiA. — RubiocetB, — Stove 
shrubs, natives of Jamaica, with very 
showy flowers. They should be grown 
in sandy peat or very sandy loam. In 
Jamaica these plants grow on calca- 
reous rocks, where they form low 
trees, with large and beautiful tube- 
shaped flowers, which are delightfully 
fragrant. There are but two species 
known, one of wbich has white f* ' 
the other scarlet flowers, and the" 
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Fund need.— Bnliah werda, i 



PoTKsri'Lu.—Rasaceie, — A ge- 
nus of tcrbacenm plants, nod ono or 
two slirubB, the greater part of which 
■re orDamenUil. and lomn eminsntly 
so. They all thrive In any FomiDOB 
soil, and ate iradily increased by di»i- 
uun of the pkntt, or by leeds, wliich 
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Tfae; also hyhridi 
newkjndt are frequently 'nueii by Flo- 
riita. Tlie ptiuti|>al shrubby tperies is 
Polentllla/TUlicbsa, wiiic)i firms a 
hardy buah, comrnotily between tvo 
feet and three feet high, and produceft 
ahuodance of yellow flniven in July. 
The meet ainiBmental herbai:eoiiB 
species are, P. GunlMri, P. Sii- 
ternima, and P. Thonam. with 

ta«pHiiieo pedala, with enpper-eo- 
loiiml flowers ; P.fiirmisa Getneri- 
OBo, with yellow and red flowers; P. 
mAaa Mayana and P. Hopaood- 









P. ABm. p. glabra and P. mpUlrU, 
withwhitaflswcTs; P.alrasaitgniiea 
f&lgem and F. 0. ijsAeeiw, with 
erimson flovcn ; P. alTOiangutnea 
andf ./ffrmflsn, with deep red or pur- 
May to AuBUBt ; and P. HviseUiniu 
anc) P. alreaaiifftiii^'' eoin'inea, with 
dirk »nrlet flowers. All theae speries 
ore Jdw, few ef Ihcto escecding one 
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sides ; and these are to be prevented 
from being closed by the soil bj a 
covering of potsherds, shells, or small 
stones, covered with turfy matter, 
over which the soil in which the plant 
is grown is to be placed. To prevent 
the sides of the pot or vessel in which 
the plant is grown from being scorched 
or dried by the heat of the sun, the 
pot is plunged in soil, or in moss, or 
some other porous matter, or the pots 
are placed sufficiently near together 
to shade one another. Different kinds 
of plants require different d^rees of 
drainage, and of protection from the 
sides of the pot. For example, all 
Orchidaceous plants, succulents, and 
hair-rooted plants, such as the Erica- 
ceae, require a great deal of drainage ; 
and all plants which require rich moist 
soil, such as the Scitaminese, and 
many of the most vigorous-growing 
tropical herbaceous plants, require the 
sides of the pot to be protected by 
plunging it in tan, sand, ashes, soil, 
moss, or some other nonconducting 
medium, which shall not be readily 
permeable by drought or heat. 

With respect to the operation of 
potting plants, when seedlings or plants 
newly rooted by cuttings, layers, or 
other means, are to be potted, a small 
pot is chosen, either of the least size, 
or of a size somewhat lai^er, according 
to the bulk of the plant to be planted, 
or its known vigour of growth. The 
hole in the bottom of the pot being 
covered with one or more potsherds, 
and with some rough turfy, rooty, or 
mossy matter, or with coarse gravel, 
some soil is put in over it. On this 
the roots of the young plants are 
placed and spread out, and soil is 
placed over them till the pot is filled, 
as before mentioned under the article 
PLANTING. The soil in the pot is then 
consolidated by shaking, and lifting it 
up, and setting it down once or twice 
with a jar, the soil round the edge of 
the pot being rendered firm by the 



thumb, or by a stick as already men- 
tioned. Plants of lai^r size without 
balls of earth attached to the roots are 
planted exactly in the same manner, 
excepting that the pots chosen are 
lai^er, in proportion to the size of the 
plant. Plants which have grown in 
the free soil during summer, such as 
Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, Myrtles, and 
such other plants as are turned out of 
pots into the open garden in the begii>- 
ning of summer, and taken up and 
repotted about the latter end of au- 
tumn, are commonly taken up with 
balls ; and, when this Is the case, the 
pot chosen must be of sufficient size 
to admit of the ball of earth without 
breaking it. Previously to the taking 
up of these plants, more especially 
when they have grown with great 
vigour, it is found advantageous to cut 
the roots all round about the same 
distance from the main stem, as the 
size of the ball was when put into the 
ground, by which means the plant 
receives a check before it is taken up, 
and is prepared to endure the still 
greater check which it will unavoid- 
ably receive when potted. This pre- 
caution is more especially requisite for 
such strong growing plants as the Brug- 
mansias, Fuchsia fnlgens. Scarlet Pe- 
largoniums, Stocks, Wallflowers, &c. 
All plants after being newly potted 
should receive a sufficient quantity of 
water to moisten the whole of the soil 
in the pot ; and all of them require 
to be shaded, to prevent excessive 
transpiration till they have begun to 
grow. 

Plants in pots which are to be 
transplanted into other pots with the 
ball entire, require comparatively 
little care. The new pot should be 
at least one size larger than the old 
one out of which the plant is to be 
taken, and, being properly drained, 
and some mould put over the drain- 
age, the plant to be changed is turned 
out of the first pot by turning it up' 
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Tho pot may then be lifted up ' ' 
both hands aud set down two or t 

The pat is then ti 



very useful 




supplied ' 



D the' 



hole of the c 



lien t-roo ted plant*, 
either absorb or retain * 
Lcli croclis >lwi.ya do. 
are sit^d, the InrgHt 
rved for this pnrpote, 
1 that fiill from them, 
.DO small to hum, will 
ottiug greenbufise planla 



1 shiftiijg. 
seciiaUj De 



be ghif led will K 
r attached la the 
ie ball from bei 
,ut breaking, ar 
ie fibrous roots ol 



n whieb 



When 

plant is lotH planted, I 

sodden or soared, and slga adheres eo 
■rml, i 



und under Ihein. Unless Ihii 
caution bo taken, worms will Ere^ 
oitgh the holes at the bottom of 
I pels, and do great iujur; to tlxt 
nls, bj tearing aaunder the tender 
res ef the roots in passing tbrougb 
I mould, and parcieularlj in throw- 
up Iheir casla. 

PuTTiNs-^TicK. — An instrument 

lie of wood, and rctcmbllug a paper. 

. knife, but thicker and blunter at tha 

extremity. Its use is to push tbe 

»rth into the pots when planta an 

.hifted or transplanted, and it pre. 



ishifii 



ing with I 
11 tbe ptecediug c 



Tho 



a( the molt populu nnd beanli 
floristB' flowers, to , llie Auiieuli, the 
Poliintliub, Hnd tbe PHinro». "' 



sbortouHiDiorHietntitmenl nteach. 
TbaAvriaili (Primula Auricula} 
isinntiveaf llie AlpsorSwitzei' ' 
viUero ilB flowun on eommonl) 
low and very rngraiit ; it may b« 
gBlhcred in abundance on the rokd- 
Eide on tbe bi^bcBt part of tho pasi ol 
tbe Simplon, groning witb lbs differ- 
ent Saiifnget. Dnd not for from 
nhododfndrtm hiri^lum, Wben 



lr.n»pl«. 









TBtedi 



Briiun uncfl tbe &Ays of Gormi] , 
1596 1 nnd in n alile of cuilivation 
ite ilowen are ^'dloic, nd, bine, 
purple, ^-iiile, and green, and iingle 
and double, tbeugh Ibo only double 
vorielybai tbe flowen yellow. Many 
eUboivIs direclioni haio liecn glTen 
for preparing tbe aoil for tlie Auri. 

Emmerun, ncoinmenj bullock's 
blood, AugBt-lalier'e Kum, tnd eoa- 
eentnlMl night-twL Tbo plinti, 
boveret, will grow and tbrire on any 
ricb loamy Hi), for example, in a 
miiture of loaf-niouW of tborougblj 
rollen condung and loam. They 
nil] even gron Tory well in boatb 

uil in which Ibey are commonly 
grovn in the neigh lourbood of Paris. 
Whatever kind of nignure I> uied for 
Ibe Auricula, it ibould be ao tho- 
ronghly 






and, in I 



1 



During Ibe lime ihey are in Sower, 
they ore cammenly kept in framci 
close under tbe glati, or under band- 
glia>e> to pmlect tbe flowen from Ibe 

lies, anj the leaves in some, being 
niotB or len covered wilh > jjow- 
om, tbe prcKtvation of 

cullivBtort Tbe Auricula ii propa- 
galcd by diTiuon of Ibe root, or by 
- ■■ hicb bas 



dery 1 



rally x 



bef( 



lachcd, and ate 
t iniD small poti. The 
>a Sot perTonuiug the opentiou 
only after tbe ilowen bavo gone 
or, if they are left on, ioime- 
ly atlfi Ihe eecd has ripened, 
re are common kinds of Auri- 
whieli ue planted io borden 
I beds in the open grannd ; but, 
ire observed, all the cbucer 
■fl grown in pott and kept in 
fmuies. The culture requiroe 



vould eieel it 
good colleelion, thou 
specially devoted to 
■ ■ ind otbcr llnri 



lib green edges, ' 
edges, and (bote of 
wbicb are called self 



uicety, t 



fs. No Auricnli 
valued that is wbal it called pin 
ted, that is, if the it>ie nnd iligmE 

The Polyanlhut (Primula r-if- 



I 

J 



1 



pans, vir. caulfsceni) sod the 
Primro»e (Primula tnilgarii, m. 
acailit) ue cullivated ia the tame 

AuriFuU; but being much hardier, 
anil bIm □atiirall)' ttrongst, i larger 
pLopdrtion of InniD ii used in the soil, 
and onlj the more cboice lorti are 
grawn iu pott. Bath Pol^anthQBee 

bonier flawen in earlj Ipritig, bal 
only the Poljanthin is what u pro- 
|«rlj oiled B floritli' Bower. The 
colour of the flower of Polyanthua it 
alwan yellow iDd brown, Hud the 
finest flowen are those that have 
the Bf'gineiita of the i^orolla flat, Dpd 

low line, the anthen! of the stameua 
Ijcing only visible, and not t)iC pistil, 
the anlLcre being arranged sjinme. 
(rienllj- 60 aa to form what florisli 
call a none eye. Somelimes the an. 
then are not seen, but the fttvle and 
ttignia etand up conspicuously lilie a 
large pin, aad when iLit ii tho ease, 
the flowers are called pin-eyed, and 
are caneidered worthless. The double 
Poljanlhue, and the red and white 
Hose-in-hose Primrose, are two vaiie- 
ei haling double corollas, which may 



iK called 1 






cultivated io poll likt 

The Primrose is very ornamental 
as a border flower, but it has nol 
aporled so much ai the Polyanthus, 

primroses. The border or garden va^ 

double, are very sliowy; among these 
the double fleth-coloured, doi 
while, double brimstone, double 
double copper, double dark pui 
and double violet, deserve a ptic 
every garden. Tlie single while 
the nngle red, both of which 



id are valuable 
oom in March. 
Primula elali 



B also touch admired. 



them 



-ebeem 



I, but I 



Primula Eew, the Cowslip, beara 
close resemblance to the Oilip, bat 
I more commonlv found with the 
owers yellow than red, and like 
the Oilip it i> a pwtly border 
lower. Ths Poljinihos, the Prim. 
Dte, Ihe Oxlip, and the Conilip, an 
ill species of the same genua, and 



idfrem 



iber of VI 
xd. When 



e first lime, is eager to ohse 
anything 






^■hen 



ipirdeii 



iety rewarded 
iBoa vanetv, be is delighted, 
ibably gratifies himself bf 
it some high-sounding luine, 
oiung or exchanging plants al 
lib his fiiends. The seeds mtj 



with 



. the B 



lolea 



1 

I 



cdiiteljiunihady border, oriti pots 
puis of loa.oi]' soil kept moist Hud 
uled. The covering should be 
iry slight, olherwiso the seeds wUl 

wn as eaon as they aro gathered, 
ill produce plants which will flower 
the following aulnmn; hut in 
ineral it is nectssary to wait till the 



lioulii b. 



iirkcrd, Bad tl 



leaa admired kindi 
thronn aw>;. VHieD tbe aeedu not 
Buwn imniDdiAtely Aft«r being K^thend, 
it may be kept till tbe following 
hluuh, and (rested na above mea- 

actty the rame trei.t 
that it i> genenUly 
soil eompoetd or a misture of l«if- 



[COptlDg 



treitcd like tbxt of the PolvuitbUB 
PrimroK. 

Primula eorluioidei ib a v< 
ornamenial spccicB, which prodnees 
red flowers from Miiy to July; it ■ 
qui™ ■ lownj aoil, kept moiit, ani 
ibady Hluation, aad ihetefote ami 
be tn&ted lika a commoa boit 



■■caliat, and aevemi othen, migbl t 
inmed u rare and betatiful Bpedei 
iring 
17 or 

peaty boil, kept moist, in an open and 
airy, but yrt sbsdy silutttioa. 

P. praaile/u. the Chinne Prim- 
roie, ii a very bsaiitiful gnenhoiue 
plant) (^ whkh there are Taiieties 
with pink, with white, sod with semi- 
double flowen. All (hcK are pirti- 
colariy valuable, u forming neat 

the muter. They ore propagated by 
weds which generally dome true to 
the varioty ; or by eutdngi which 
must be struck in rand under a bell 
gUM,and with bottom heat. They 
ue only biennial), and therefore new 
plant! require to be railed every year. 
They are generally grown iu pots, 
which should he 



berda, a 






conjpolt of equal pacta of la 






I ratten dung or vegetable 



-Hardy 



PHi'soa. — Rhamruuf: 
North AmetiHin shrulw 
grow in aiif light soil, Ihough they 
prefer peal, and any aituation. They 
are gEUerolly propagated by lajers. 

Pbket Sea LieusTiLtjH. 

PsopioiTioM.— The tendency of all 
plauta is to multiply iheuuelves most 
commonly by producing seeds, hut 
fiequectly also by the cilension of 
bud-benrnng roots under groutvl, ajid 
by root-hearing shoots above givuad, 
or, in other words, by runnen, suck- 
ers, and o^ts. In prapi^ting by 
seedi, all that is necBBsary is to col* 
lect them when ripe, and either to 
iow them immediately, which may in 
general be done with the seedi of all 



Tj.o 



D tbeii 



J the e. 






ermg 1 






three limca the tb 
the soil being gently pressed down 
belbro sowing, and the ieeds being 
thinly distributed and gently pretseii 
inin the soil before being oovered. 
This gentle pressure, flnt of the soil, 
and afterwanli of the aeedi, prevents 
any of the litter from being too 
deeply buried and consequently lost, 
:d preienta them also from being 
lequalty covered. All round seeds 
■ ivered in ■ ' 






e up; B 



laayof 



y without pressing, will be 
to be lost. Surface runners, 
IS those of the Sirawhetry, a 




V iliemwlves. The srtificiil mod. 
o( prpfHigation are ij Ujtn, entling 
budding, aad gmfting; snd nil tbci 
modet are fouodcd on tbe prindpli 
Ihat a bud is cquivaleat to s tee 
•nd, with lerlain cjcepliona, wil 
nhen Buibihir ircaled, tend down rno 



ofgrati 
encrgiei 



9 frai 



Ibe 



' veotber 



Blemt; but moat generaJJy, it is ne- 
ce^-aary to haTD a portioik of Uiq wood 
or sXeia taken off along with the bnd, 
48 in tbc cue of propagattng by cut- 
tings, Ujers, giifting, &c. In tbe 
case of budding, a imaller portion of 
the wood Oi bark of ibe parent is re- 

cepting that of propagatiog by bulljs, 
whicb are ootliing morn than de- 
buhodaelf-supportiog bodi. AeplanlB 
bave aometimeg what sre railed sii- 
TentiLinuB or dormant bads, which 
are wiled into aclivily by pnrticular 
circuiDstBDces. •ome planU nia.7 be 
propagated by portions of tbe rooti, 



IB appsrent, a< in tho raito of Ibe roo 
of the RoMceie J tho IcaveB of Boir 
Epenes of Cardamici, Gloxinia. & 
and tbe branches of the Willoo 

in milky juieei, aa AiHotna, Rhli: 
CBl&lpa, Euphdrbitt, Mnti&lii 
"" B,MBclili " 



will itrike 
looncT than a piping with the Icsteb 
eft on, vhich grows best in doll 
Ooud) weatber. In propagBtlng b; 
eaies there is little that can bo de- 
pended on in a pnctical point of vimr; 

' thcmfora this mode 0' " 
planU must be looked 









L abate Ijie ccnlrnl bud . 



f the Oak, a 
' one speeieB, tho Qu^reu 
iwsb; cuttings of tbe rouu 
[n proTHigating by eyes or hidt, wxn 
florists' Blrike their Pinks by redn 
nr piping as it i 



e top of a bed of rich < 
covered with a hand-glasl. 
wofDiAnlhuB, oranrkiii< 1 



atlier, ai it d< 
sniof the vitall 
of the bud ; and though it || 






yet ii 



ThepropBgsiingbjcullini 



pends on the 



n whiel 



ach<Is- 



ilate of the 
hiB shouM be dull and 
iga nith tbs leavea ou 
will succeed beat ; but if it should be 
dry and sunny, cultingi nith tsV 

to exclude the air are to be pretem^ 

leaves, and these perhapa mntilatei, 
is similar to an cyo or bad, sod re- 
quires to be excited ; wbilti a oolli^ 
with all iiB Uavee on will perlih beat 
excessive transpiration, if m ' 

cited. A great deal of tbe n 

cutlings depends on their being «dt 
pressed by tho meditini in irhich lb~ 
are inserted ; they will grow aqneeHi 
to the sides of the pot, and are lb 
to Bueeeed best when prewed q 
it. When planted it! 
they should be litnjly preafted ti 

lower eitremity ; as when p_ 

towards their middle they vill ■ 
some rases strike root at that u 
tbe cutting, while nil below il 
decay j and in other caaoa Ihe ■Ui I 
The depth to 



^oai. If the fori 







'ig.26. of I Kenn»dj«,w\«« Fultingi 
-e ]ike1; 1o bg diSi:DU lo itrike, tbe 
id msj- be slit u is oflea done vilfa 
illingi of in Orange. In general, 

ben the young thoot it in the act of 
^jlending itulf hy growth; be«u» 
the liial prindpleli tlieo in a ttite of 
grmter icIiTitr, and the (welling of 
the einnlar matter at the towt 



of the c 



,.e.lto.>tT« 
t, from whkh 



ig oiled ij b""!™ 

ia of great eonieqnence with kit 
ttingi, where dnMinmanera will id- 
it, 10 preiene that part of the ihoot 
Tia. 26. 




propaga^ng b^ layen, the slit in 
the lajen ahoold be made joit below 
a bod DD the >hi>Dl,aa deactibed under 
thd head LaYBiHa, bat without de. 



1 



taching Elie thoot I'l'oii 
plant ; and the pRrt s 
should be lixed in tl 



The EucciiH of budding depends 
grettlj' on llie ilalo of the dock. If 
thii it ^wing vigurouil]', and the 
bark riica quite freely on the intro- 
duption of the baddlng-knire. tbe 
budding can hardly fail uf AucceEs ; 
but if the young >hoot< of tbe slock 
aco ueaTly lipeoed to their lumniili, 
the bark <a likelj to adhere to the 
wood, and the operation of budiiing to 



u both 



Iding and grafting de- 
■ming tbe operation ae 
BaibJe. In grafting, the 



, I. k..| 

the inner bark of 
idon closely united, and 
nnly preased together ; ud for 
irpose iliey should both be a» r 
poiBible, and the slice 



and 



allowi 



ui each should b 

ng aa much of the albuVi 



before the grafting Geaflon^ and to pT 
serve Ihem by ioseniug thar ends 

is neglerted to be done, and the s 



portly the operation of grafting 
be perforiDotl. After all that ca 
written on grefting.nDthingnillinBnro 




natanr will gain more bj a few 
j>»' obtervalion of what take* 
f\ue in a mmery, or by ut expe- 
rienced gardener, than by reading 

bough the Utter are useful in teaeh- 
ig principles and colling to mind 
tie modes of practice. — See Sxkhb, 



conling 



i the n 



BUppOI 



support* for 
TuriouB kiade, 

ipported by singlo roda, 
sUKcs or poles nithoul branches ; 
plimiB which clioib by tendrils are 
supported tty bmnched rods ; and 
plants which raise ihemseWes by 
elongation or long slender shood 
among other plants are supported 
ajtiticially by branclied rodSf or by 
being tied to aimplo rods. All these 
kinds of plants when too tender to 
be supported ia tbe open garden, on 
Iiuned to vails, which are the uni- 
versal supports of plants, whether of 
tbe hardy and lioneous kinds, or oT 
suchasare slender, somewhat delicate, 
and either naturally climbiag^ tueh aa 
Bignbiiia capreo^la, — or rambling 

rosea, oinamenial pUnts grown in 
pots ire gometimes supported by 
single rods of wood, or of iron or 
wire, (see Figs. 7 and 8) and some- 
times by nnall frames either of wood 
or iron. Those frames may either be 
flat and of eiiual breadth from the 
surfifcce of tbe pot upwards ; or they 
may bo widest at top, which suits 
most sorts of climbers ; or ihey taajr 



, «Rg22, 

8.) AieryoonimonfotmfDrsi 

la as Tropaolum penl»ph^t-M 

, T. Irieolaratn, and T. fr™- ^ 

ia that of an elongated fan;'' 




Bbould bo 



lupport of a Mguli 
ind nil IhDi 



grown in beds ot burder 

Sweet Peas, Ihe common Tropaolui 

(NastuTtiuin),lheSclille 

eboald bave tmall bi 

inserted in the toil in a regulai 

miinner, so aa acfer to sppeu the 

work of chince or of csrclcun ' ' 






o.iy either I 



enpi. 



ItainiBg nBomi 
or on .inglo 
poroBol-ljl 

pyrami 



Climbing 
iportcd bj 






pplM. Tb( 



ongFr-gTowiD£[ climbing Koges, 
which ttllain iho htight ot twenty 

as the doable Ajnhire Base, the 
KoM de Lilla, the Bouroinlt, R. 
Maeronlha, Cutorelimaj Brooke'! 
Climbing, Noisettes, &c. may he sup- 
ported on cones or pyramids two feet 

(nd riling to tho height of Iwf nty feet, 
fenDod of lbs stems of young Fit 

tlio other hand, eueh as Bisa Bank- 
sia, the Mu«k Roue, retiuirB to Ik 
trained ngaiDstwalls. Props for border- 
flowers may cither be small rodi made 
by splitting the laths nscd by plaa- 
lorcts or by Mrpeottra from liesl- 
board ; but porliDps the best mode, 
t artidcial and osleuta- 






rodi of this kind ii 



raight n 



1 the 



audi I 



ippearai 






to amid the conapicunnsniiss whii 
the result of all artificiiJ props, 
eipecially of snch d< are not painted 
green. The prindple to be taken Di 
a guide is. that ibe rod tliould alwnyi 
be lubotdinale to the plant la be sup- 
ported by it or tnJuEd on it. If thli 



piinciple is kepi cnnjtantly in vien, 
few gUring ciTori will be cominitted 
either in forming supports for plants 
in pots, or for plants in the open 
ground. Heme walls on which 
plants &re to he tr^ned ihonld oever 
bo built of bright red brick, at very 
white stone ; or if Ibey are plas- 
tered, the colour should always be of 
a subdued kind. Some plants are 
trained up rods or cones for the lake 
of producing flowers ; and others, ssdi 

with an umbreUa-tike top for tbeiakg 
of proilucing ihade. When the ab- 
ject ia flowers during the whole ex- 
lent of the plant, the prop should 
always be wider at the baio than at 
lite top, in order that the foliage may 



e chiefly to be produeed at I 
,d the object of the stem is 
elevate the top to a coniidenbla 



! free 



the ground, then the 



latter must spread o 

sake of efTect. In like manner, when 
the object is shade, ot the covering of 
a aummer shelter or a bower. Iha 
sterna may be trained upright and 
may be shaded to any eslent by the 



of stone or of the back of u 






resembles nature, and the object in 

iniglit he mistaken for it. In sup- 
porting large flowers, such as Dab* 
lias, or shrubs, such as standard Reaes, 
in the open gnrden, stakes of cast at 
wrought iron arc frequently used, and 
Ihe colour they are painted is almoit 
always green ; but though this colour 
ibstnctcdly considered Is so agreeable 



1 ayo, yet ill ate on SI 
maoDg liriDg planW 
ded HB utisCico]. A 






Tniuii 



« frequmtly r 



s tbe 



rout nf the pknt nt one end, 
a will, homoQlikl nil, or Bomc 
iicd pointDt liui, ut Ihe other, 
andsome KTeeui mij bo 
in this mauQer, nnd alto verii 
Bgreeable ji^rcs, provided care is 
tsken that the RfUTB bhall not be 



Verj I 



ill 



the bate. Aa obelisk, a 
ne, a pyraiEid, or a cros 

% to produce a very atrikin 



of every de- 



framcwork of wood or 
covered w[ih creepcra 
Bcriptian ligneoas or hei 
the beauty of iho flowere it only seen 
eitornally, and the advantage to the 
■poctatnT walking beoeiith il eha^f 
alone. When shade and the beauty 
of the flonen on to be both enjoyed 



e hruiebeB require td be 

r by iron rod«. 

— Proleaaea, — Singulai- 
looking plants, natives of the Cape of 
Good Hope, which are very difficult 
to cultivate, ae their rooli are fleshy 
and very apt m be injnred rilher by 
a want of water or na exce>9. They 
must also have abundance ofligfaC and 

plant!. They should he grown 
psti nearly half-filled with potihn 
in li^I turfy loam odied with aqi 
parts of fine ulver eand, and plued 
a greenhouw. Great care muit 1 
taken in shiffiuK thorn when thoy nK 
qnire larger poto, aa their roolH U9 
very brittle, and will be found to have 
cnlwined tbemselvcB among Ihe pot- 
sherds, from whith it it very difficnll 
to disengage tliem.ani " 
the dnunage should tir 
but transferred entira with the baU 
earth to the new pot. These plant 
are propagated by cuttings takt 
ind planted in boj 



grown Sil^^ 
petiherd^H 
with aqn^^l 
d plued l^H 
e mu.t b^ 



bylL 



.veredw 






under 



right or 



t the V 



SI the walk at 
'ticat profile of 



should be frequently taken o 
wiped, as the cuttings are very apt to 
damp nff. 

PsoTicTiNG.-Ae half-bardy planti, 
trained against a wall, are frequently 
much injured by what are called pe^ 
pendiciikr fresls, a thatched orwooda^ J 
coping, projecting about two feet fi 
the wall, will be fonnd of the n 



le years, frequently lean 
1, especially such trees as the Judas 
I, the Mulberry, the Pina: 
n the Iiabnmum. Theti 
1 them npdght, 
lilo for this purl 





trunk of the tree, about a 
the ground, to protect the EOlUr ol 
the plant, will be sufQcient to pro- 
tect even tender plants from n!! or- 
dinary frosts. Standard planti may 
be protected by laying itniw or dead 



irith s tfastchini of al 



iBitcdand wncd logether.oraf oiie 
nnsled like binksCwoik, miv he un 
ir imaller planl!. One of liesenu 
e iL kiud of huidle td prolecl plnD 



othetE 



DiU beehive-llkc < 



PmiMR'i 



- Labiala. — He 
Ffoue planli wlih ahowy flDiven, 
livci of Europa and North Amei 
which are nell adapled for rocku 
or Eeoinelricil flawer-ganlcDa. T 

tlicy atBincrwMdbydisidingiliB t 

Phuninc orouueDtal trees 
E^robB i« Eeldmn pnctiied to a 
GXtenl ; as all tlial i> requiied i 
cut out the deid wood and to pre 
the shoota from ^rowlTLg; out cf ah 
To do this ettectuilly.BTer)' Indyonght 
to b« provided with a pair ofpruoing- 
ihean, (ice IniTnuiRirTB) io con- 
trived u to mahf] what ia called 
a draw-cut. and ihus nut to bruJM 
the wood or the batk bo as to pre- 
vent it) ucitiDg again smoothly. Tht 
cut >hould ol» bo made a!antia{ 

of dend wood projecling beyond tbo 



young ill 






fiower-girden depend! on remaiTBg 
the dead rocei and other Honerg 
toon at they fade, and alio all I 
dead or broken brancheii butthii 1 
point of culture which is very rarely 

Pbu'hub.— no»aM«.— The Pli 
Thaugli the cammaa Plum tna aaki 



t Ibere ar 






leof 
ihrabi. Among 
P. dadieant, with woolly 
(! long clueteri of while 
F. eoamilla, n native of 
luly : F. martlima, with while flew- 
era and dark-blue thiit ; and F. diva- 
riedta, vrith while llowera and yellow 



Thcr. 






which are called Pni- 

I the nurseries, bat which bo- 

now clua in the genus el's.. 

Among these are the Mahaleb 

or Perfumed Cherry, formerly called 

Prvnui MahiUb; and the Bird 

-ry, which Linnaius called i'ril- 

Padue. All the kinds of Pronui 

[niie hardy, aud will grow in any 



loil. 



- Afyr/oci 






OUBVI 

gcnemlly grown in a stove in Eng- 
■ ■ ■ kind of which, Cat- 

will ripen fruit in a 
grceahoute. In the West Indies the 
fruit is u»d for making the well- 
known Guiva jelly. All the kinds 
abnuld be grown in loam and peat, 
and they are all propagated by Uyen. 
Pbdu'lu. — Lggumitiota. — 
Shrubby and herbaceans plants of 
easy culture, some of which leiiuire 
a greeuhouse in Eugland. They grow 
freely in loam and pent, and are pro- 
pagated by seeds or cuttings. Most 
of iho species are natives of the Capo 
of Good Hope. 

Ptb'lk*. — Terebinthaeea. - - Ame- 
rican shrubs, quite hardy in British 



■ leaves Uko in 
ey are niulliplled 
u. — Broke, A 



Fu LHo n/ui. — Boraginea.—U er- 

rics, which will grow in idmoBt ui; 
■oil and tituiIloR. 

Fv-Hict.—GTaaatdCBiB or Afyr- 
facea.— Ths Pomegnuiila ig a t^rv 
bandiome declduoub shiub or low 
Ern, vhich, in ihs climste of Lon- 
don tbrivet against a conseiTatiia wall, 
and pioduces fruit wliich atUin their 
loll toe, tbnugti tbe; but ecldoim 
ripea. The fruit, which is of a glo- 
buldt ihape and letaini the ciIti, hag 
been admired for ita fDrm fraiu the 
oarlittat ^a, and ia one of the moat 
ooaapicuDUB otnaroents directed to be 
used it) the conatructlon of Salomon's 
temple. There is a double-flowered 
varietj, which, during the aewntcenth 
■nd eighleenth ceniuriee, w«a the 
most Ikvourite pUnt in Continental 
and Britilh onngeiiea next to the 
Orange and tha Lemon ; and there 
is ilao a dwarf double-flowered va- 
riety, which, when kept in a greeo- 

flowers &om AuguM to November. 
The plant i-equites loam; leit and an 
airy dtuation ; and care ahoold ha 
taken in pruning it not to cat ont the 
Hmall lateral twiga or apura, on which 
ajone the blos^oma ^re produced, 
which should be left projecting from 



3 



tbe wall. It at 



It freely froi 



ripened cutting^ and layera, 
yellow and the while-fiowered varie- 

common kind. 

Pu'rihi..— RosanecB. — A. little 
North American ahrub with small 

and ahould be grown in sandy peat. 
It ia propagated by layers, 

Fvre'thruh. — Compoiiia. — 
Feverfew. Most of the apeciea 
hardy perennials, which only i»qi 
planting In tbe open garden and 
oauil treatment of perennial pla 
Accordiog to the latest airangemculs 



of botanists, the Chinese Chrysanthe- 

Pyrethroca. 

Pv'hes.— fioso««. — The Apple 
and Pear Trees. The diflbrent kinds 
uf Crabs and Peus ire very oma- 
meutal from their bloBunu. independ. 
HUlly of the utility of the fruit of 
of the apeciea. The anmtaental 
are all low trees, admirnbly 
adapted for the lawn or the shrub- 
bery ; ihey are all of easy culture in 
any common gnrdeii soil ; and they 
are propagated by grafling the finer 

thrive and look well, however, they re- 

crowded among other trees- Most of 
tbe species, and especially the Cmbs, 
are very liable to he attacked by in- 
sects in tbe leafing and Howering sea- 
sons ; and they should then be care- 
fully watched, and the calerpilhin 
picked oif as soon as they are visible. 
Among the kinds most worthy of 
notice are thefollowjng : P^rustpec- 
l&bitis, the Chinese Cisb or GarUnd- 
llowering Wild Apple, producing the 
most showy flowers ot tbe whola g»- 
Dua in May, and aa hardy as the Bonnfl 
mon Crab or Wild Fear. P. coNd 
noria, the Sweet-scented Crab, «»l^ 
large and heauliful pink hloBBonM, 
highly fmgrant, as Is the first. P. o. 
anguslifilia, the narrow-leaved 
Sweet-scented Crab, with Uossome 
as beautiful as tbe former, and with 
the leaves snb-evcrgroen. This, and 
the two preceding lundi, havo the 
frail gieen when ripe, and flagrant, bot 
it is not good to eat. Pyrus baecata 
and F. pruaifilia, the two kinds of 
Sborian Crab, have very showj blos- 
soms, and small red or yellow fruit, 
useful in cookery. These are the 
principal ornamental species of the 
Crab or Apple kind, unless wo exeept 
one, the Moscow or Traucpairnt Crab, 
Fgnit AtlTananica, which has fruil 
almost as large u a golden Pip^ 






wai-coloDred, and Dlmost tnnepaTeat 
vihen ripe. Though commonly sui- 
table, it well detorfM a place on the 
liwn Bi an omamrnlsl planl, Froin 
the estraordinitry beauty of the Crabs. 
The urnamcnml Peon are the follow. 
ng: i-.iaiBi/o/ifl. which his woolly 
lesvBs like t)io» of the Sige, and, 
like all the Pean, white flowen ; this 
peculiajity, iodependeiLtly of otlier 
mu-ki, diaiinguiihiog them from Ibe 
Apples, which bare alnayi nddiih 
Soweci. P. amygdalasformii it an- 
other oruameBlal species, which hai 
■ilvery-while le&Tes, and fruit shaped 
like that of the Almond; and to 
these may be added, P. eUagnifolia, 
which baa long naitaw while leases 
like Ibose of the Eleignus ; P. saii- 
dfiHa, with Ions, narrow, «lky 
Icares like those of the willow ; and 
P. nino/js, whith has round leaies of 
a Bnowy whitencaa. All thete species 
Lave small gnwn fruiEnotgiHid to eat ; 
but the trees an mogt ornamental 
from their shape and the singular co- 
lour of th«r foliage. The following 
liindt of Pyrut belong to the lectiun 
A'lia. P. Aria. =nd ile rarieties, P. 
A.anguilijalia and P. A. crAica, 



Buty of their 






and for the btigbt scarlet fruit wbicb 
they produce in great abnudsuce. P. 
TCftila, the Nepal White Beam 
Tree, in a rare am! bautiful object, 

a thick white wool beHESlh, are of a 
large size, and dye off in autumn of a 
most beautiful pale yellow. Other 
oraimenlal spcdes of Pyrus are a> 
follow; ; P, tmTioIoia, reroarkable 
for the rarying forms of its foliagi 
which it sometimes pinnate, like tbi 
of the Mountain Ash, and Bometimi 
deeply lobed and cut, like that of tt 
Hawthorn, at entire nnd cordate an 
poiuted, like llnl of the Pear. It 
somswhat leader, nnd IhriTca beat in 



The buds are large, of a 

XI season. Pyrua avcit- 
Mountain Asb, n a well- 
-ee, beautiful both 



imall 



er and in fruit. 



nd worth 



known 

cullivnting for ila foliage alone. 
Pjna omeHcasa, the American 
Mountain Ash, resembles the com- 
mon lort, but has tnrgcr leaiea oDd 
smaller ihiit. though it is of a mnch 
deeper red. Pjnts S&rbus, the com- 
mon Service Tree, lus foliage like 
thnt of the MoonUin Ash, bnl larger; 
and the fruit reeembles that of the 
common Pear, but mnch smaller, and 
not ornamental though it is eauble. 
P^mt ^rifl, a native of Kaioa- 
ehatka, had leaies like the elder, and 
imall black frnit : the leaves of this 



J. pfridula, which it one of the 
loraamenlal ofdraoping-bnoclied 



lielji 



r the spcdes 



height, they are 
admirably adapied for imalt gardnia. 
The following kinds of Pyms are 
■hruba. and very ornamental, both for 
their fniit and flowers : P. arbvH- 
falia, faai white fiowen and bikdi 
froit, and the leaves of this be. 
come of a beautiful red in autumn, 

monly treaied aa (p«ie$ i P. cAatnu- 
miipihia, which has large white flow- 
en and red or black fruit, and P. 
Jtaribunda. wiiich grows about lour 
feet high, and sends down weeping 
branches all ronud, which ate covered 
with such aprofusion of white flowen 
during the flowering eeaaon, that the 
plant looks like abillock covered with 
mow. liiese latumentioDed ilirDUtr 
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kind8a™wmetiinMc«ll«dAroDla.All on the Wild Cmb. or Wild P«r, m * 


thepIaoUbelonginglolhogcnuiPynii on liio Hawlhom, which, though bo- 


are quite hanly, and will grow freely longing lo the ganui Craligue, is 


in any common garden soil, end Ibej Tcr; uenrlj allied lo Pjrus. 


may ill he niied from wede, or graflod 


a. 1 


QuiHiHO-oiuM,— See BmlA. 


which become of a beautifiil »d in 


Q'u'bbii .— S'lnmruiia-wa. —Stoic 


autumn ; a. do the leaves otQ.palif ] 


ihmhi, D^itivet of the E^X Indice, 


Iris, ^Fhich are more elegantly sh^xd 


the hark, wood.and root of wbirh ere 


than those of any of the other kinds. 


■a inteneely biiter, that sn extract 


Some of the dwarf Ameriian bar 


from thohitlcof some of the .pecies is 


Oaks, such OB Q. BanUieri, and Q. 


used as a suhstituto for hopi in 


ilicifilia, do not grow above two or 


making hccr. and alK> u » poison for 


three feet high; and they are called 




bear Oaks, because io Ihdr native 


from in long upright racomes of bright 


countries tho hears csn eat their 


scarlel Ravitn. llie petals of which 


acoms. without climbing. 


are curionsW twilled together. The 


QuiNCK.- — See CysoHiA. 




QuiNCUMX,— A mode of pUmting 


are impari-pinnale, with onl; two 


trees in rows, by which the plants in 


pair, of leaflet,, the midrib, of Iho 


ono row are opposite the spaces In the 


leaflet., and al.o that of the main leaf, 




which is winged, being pinlc. The 


diamonds. Sec ^^. 27. 


pisnu flower freely, it allowed plenty 




of heat. They should bo grawn in 




loam mixed wllh peat or and; and 
SBiiii/oWo.— See Spirjs.. 


W/A 


purt/e™.— The Oflk. The ipccies 
are chiefly forest trees, hut Q. Ilea, 


^/fTM 


the eyergiecn Oak, and some of its 


TH>r, ,» aVINCOK.. ■ 


TDiioties, miy lie treated as shrubs. 




and are very ornamental on kwni, 


Ql'ibou.'lis .—Ci,mbrelhtBa.~M^ 


and in pleaiuie-gronnds. Some of 


stove climber, a native of Ihe B«H 


the kindi of the Turkey Oak, Q. 


Indies, with singnlai flowcn; and 


Cirril, are ilio very urnamental, 


large and handsome leaves. The 


particularly Q. C. Lucombeana, 


flowers are shaped something like 


which grows rapiiily and forme a very 


Ihose of the Jasmine, hut with an 




Mceasivcly long tube, and a veij 


however, lo be purdused in pole, as 


.oiall limb, which when it first es- 


it produces bnt few lateral roou, and 


ponds is while, but which aflerwurds 


seldom growa well, if it is trans- 


becomes pink, gelling darker and 


plantoi from the open ground. The 


darker, tiU it finally hecomea of > 


Ameliom Oaks are very handsotoo. 


blood-red. The plant should be 


ptnlcnlarly for Iho coloun their 


grown in loam and peat, and il is pro- 


leaves like in winier. 0. cocHnea, 


pgated by cuttings slnick in «an<l 


^ «wf Q. riira, hne deeply cut Icavn, 


under aliand-glau. 
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ranu'nculus. 



R. 



Ragged Robin. — See Lychnis. 

Ragwort. — See Othomna ; and 
Sknfcio. 

Rake, a well known toothed im- 
plement for raking the sur&ce of dry 
ground, or collecting together grass on 
lawns which have been mown, or 
weeds on surfaces which have been 
hoed. There is also what is called 
the Daisy rake, in which the teeth or 
tines are lance-shaped, sharp at the 
edges, and so close together that when 
drawn or raked over the surface of a 
lawn they collect or cut off the heads 
or flowers of such plants as the Daisy, 
Crowfoot, Plantain, &c. The heads 
of rakeSf or that part which contains 
the teeth or tines, are of different 
lengths, from six inches to two feet ; 
and the teeth, which are placed at 
from one inch to two inches apart, 
are from two inches to four in length. 
In raking dug soil with a view to 
render the surface even and fine, and 
also* to collect stones, roots, &c. the 
handle of the rake should be held 
close to the middle of the operator, 
so that the tines may pass through 
the ground at an angle less than 45^ ; 
but when weeds or short grass are to 
be raked up, or the heads of Daisies 
to be cut off, the handle of the rake 
must be held above the middle of the 
operator, so that the tines may form 
an angle with the soil above 45". In 
the latter case it is desirable that the 
tines should slide along the surface ; 
but in the former it is necessary that 
they should penetrate into it through- 
out nearly their whole length. 

Ranu'nculus. — RanunctUacea.— 
The Ranunculus. The species may 
be divided into two kinds : border 
flowers, and florists* flowers. The 
latter consist of some hundreds of 
varieties obtained from the species 
Jian^neulus Asidticus^ a native of 
the Levant with tubbrons roots, which 
is rather too tender to endure the 



winter in the open air without some 
kind of protection. The wild plant 
grows naturally in Persia, in meadows 
which are moist during winter and 
in the growing season, but dry during 
great part of summer. Hence one of 
the first requisites in the culture of 
this flower is a loamy soil kept moist; 
and as the varieties are all double and 
in a highly artificial state, the soil re- 
quires to be made very rich with leaf- 
mould, or the mould of hot-bed dung. 
The common season for planting the 
Ranunculus is November; the roots 
may be placed about six inches apart 
every way, covered with two inches of 
soil, and protected by straw, mats, or 
rotten tan, during severe frosts. The 
plants will come into flower in July, 
and when the leaves wither, the roots 
may be taken up, dried in the shade, 
and preserved in a dry place till 
they are wanted for re-planting. A 
great many named kinds may be pro- 
cured in the seed-shops, the most dis- 
tinct of which are the Turban, or very 
dark red, the orange, the white, and 
the fine or cut-leaved. As the plant 
seeds freely even when semi-double, 
new sorts without end may be raised 
from seed, which may be sown in 
pots or flat pans as soon as it is 
gathered, and placed in a cold frame. 
Those persons who wish to gruw 
the Ranunculus as a prize flower, 
should consult Hogg's Ti^eatise on 
the Ranunculus, or some other 
work exclusively devoted to florists* 
flowers; but for private gardens, it 
may be sufficient to remark the fol- 
lowing particulars. The tubers, if 
kept dry, will retain their vitality 
for two or three years; and hence, 
if roots which should be planted 
in November are kept out of the 
ground till the November follow- 
ing, and then planted and protected 
from frost, and when they appear 
above ground put into greenhouse. 
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heat, thej will flower >t Chri>tmii. 
If not planled till Deceaiber, Ihej' 
will HoHcr nbaut the end of January, 
and if not pUnlfd liU Jmuaiy, they 
will flower ID March. In Ihii way, 
by alwiya having a stock of old rot 



nth H. a. 



DDlh in 
be had 

c of all 



the year, Raniinculuaea i 
in Hower, nil the joir ro 
neceesar;,' however, in the cut 
th«e planted between Man 
November, la supply the bedi 
dantly with water, w as to hi 
Mil CDDlinnaUy moiit; and i 

aun, they will be very delicicnt 
aize and colour. Thecommon i 
propimaliaglhe Itanaoculua ii> by wpa- 
ralingihe otitis from thel 
Tlic common Crowfoot 



inili/ujtiu, fram which it 
diSenin growing to twice the height 
of that plant; and in producing its 
flowera in June and July, while the 
other flowers iu May. B. planlagi' 
ntui it very handnome, with glaucoui 
lancaolite leaves and white flowers 
produced in April i and Jt. ar^/nsti- 
/6liua,It.amplexicavlia, Jt. parnat- 
id II. jiromineus, of which 



. all v< 



B and desiisbla 



Bpe. 



iio'LiPia RoaacecB. — The 

Hawthorn. Very elegant 
nativei of China, with wMlft, 

k is also rcdditb; nod tbera 



a thele 



■ea. TfaB 



% 



pecies are only half-hardy in I „ 
and, and ihey are generally kept in 
he greenlujuse, tliuugh they will 
TOW in the apcu air againat a coaaor. 
'Stive wall. The loil in which they 

iropagstod by cuttings of ilie ripe wood 
itruck in sand under a bell-glsss. 

RuKu'iui.— FicotrfeB.— A very 
pretty little ilirub, with fleshy leaves, 
and bright pntple flowers, Tory auit- 
able for rock work. It should be grown 









; yello« 



lay and Jui 



Liable I 
R. ne- ' 



if gIDl 



(noriaus, produ 

from May to August ; ana a. peitn- 
aylviiniciialt me and curious. R. 
Ulyriem is remarkable for its ulky 
white leaves, and R. mompetiacua 
for its early flowers, which are pro- 
duced in April. R. cQrtasafiliut 
a handsome both for ' ' " 




AR.ry 



>/,l/ia, 



plant well adapted for 

tfork, producing abundance of pretty 

ffialani/ajius is rare in Bi^Llsh 
nleni, licing comiODnly cooloanded 



ition in the ehade. It pref<9iii 
u sunny bank, ' ' ' 
abuntlanlly, and is vi 

R»D Ckdib.— -See 

RenahtheW. — OrolM 
The Chinean Air-planl. 
handsome genua of the East lading 
Orchideous Epiphytei 
parasite, and never flowers well in a 
pot. It is a climbing plout ; but it 
difl'ers from all other climbers in at- 
taching itself to aunounding objectt 
by its long fleshy roots, b ~ 

wiiliin ita reach, us other plant! 4 
tlteit leodiils. Thougli the i 
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glowing accounts had been received 
of the splendour of the flowers of the 
Renanthera in China, it did not ap- 
pear likely to realise these descrip- 
tions in England ; and it was culti- 
vated in this country for above ten 
years, before it formed a single spike 
of flowers. At last the ingenious 
expedient was devised of wrapping the 
long flexible roots round wiUi moss, 
and keeping this moss constantly 
moist ; and the result was, that the 
plant grew ten feet long, and pro- 
duced several spikes, varying from 
two feet to three feet in length, of 
brilliant scarlet flowers. It is now ge- 
nerally grown on pieces of wood with 
the bark on, hung from the rafters 
near a column of the stove, or orchi- 
deous house, round which the long 
roots are suffered to entwine them- 
selves, care being taken to wrap them 
in moist moss as they elongate them-* 
selves ; and it is found that the plant 
flowers as freely as any other Orchi- 
deous Epiphyte grown in Britain. 

Resb^da. — Resedacea. — There are 
many species of this genus, most of 
which are natives of the South of 
Europe and Egypt; but those best 
known in England are. Reseda 
luteblOf the dyer's. weed, which is a 
British plant ; and J?, odorata^ for the 
culture of which see Migmiomkttb. 

ReservcGroumd. — In every gar- 
den accidents, diseases, and many 
other causes, occasion blanks or defor- 
mities in beds and borders, nnd the 
use of a reserve-ground is to contain 
a number of growing plants that at a 
moment's notice can be taken up and 
planted in the place of those which 
have ceased to be ornamental or de- 
sirable. Wherever there is a green- 
house it can hardly be kept in high 
order without a pit or frame in the 
reserve.ground for striking cuttings, 
and bringing forward plants to supply 
the place of those which are no 
longer omamental in the greenhouse ; 



and, particularly, for forcing bulbs 
and bringing fomrard amiuals, such as 
Balsams, Schizanthus, &&, which 
are exceedingly omamental when in 
flower, but without showy foliage at 
every other season. The reserve- 
ground, therefore, in point of extent^ 
must bear some relation to the extent 
and the character of the garden which 
it is intended to supply. The smallest 
residence should have a few square 
yards of reserve-ground, including a 
pit, in an open airy situation, but 
concealed from the omamental parts 
of the grounds; and residences of 
twenty or thirty acres in extent will 
require several pits, and the sixth or 
fourth part of an acre as reserve- 
ground. Where there is a walled 
kitchen-garden, the reserve-gronnd 
may very conveniently be placed ad- 
joining the frame or forcing-ground, or 
form part of it; and in places so 
small as to have no kitchen -garden, a 
concealed glade, open to the south, 
with or without a small pit or firame, 
will still be necessary. The grand 
points respecting a reserve - ground 
which it is desirable to impress on an 
amateur gardener are, first, that a re- 
serve-ground, including a pit, how- 
ever small it may be, is essential to the 
keeping in high order of every plot of 
garden-ground, even those in front of 
street-houses, and of every garden of 
plants in pots, even those kept in 
window-sills and balconies ; secondly , 
that the reserve-ground must be in an 
open airy situation, not shaded by 
trees; thirdly, that the herbaceous 
plants planted in the open ground in 
the reserve-garden must be taken up 
with balls of earth, and replanted twice 
or thrice a year, and the shrubs once 
a year ; and fourthly, that where there 
is a choice of soil that of the reserve- 
ground should be of a loamy nature, 
such as will adhere to the roots of the 
plants, and never of sand, which will 
drop away from them. Where there 



it nDWterve-Rarilen tbera i> no 
>lbl< wij by which btbd ■ airee 
iten, or the pota on ■ windom-rill 
be kept alwBjB in the highest i 
bnt by having tcoourM to ths 
meraal giniener. 

BuT-Mianow.— See Ono'nh. 

Rm'HMJi. — Rhamnieea.— 
Buck-lhorn. Handiome decii 
snd eiergreen ehrubs ; some of i 
almoat utikin iheaiieind ippcarance 
uF tmidt treea, luid othera are 
cunibent thrula only filled for 
worl(. Thej ate nil howewr d 
gliiihed by a Bliff upright njani 









Rhimnui cal/tirlieus, the Purg- 
ing Blarkthoro, ia a duidiiouB abrub 
Hith large liandsomo leBTea and show)- 
beriiei. Theeo beiriei when nniipe 
kingayi 






r in the 



mch hemes ; " 
•,e mixed with a1 
called tap-green ; and if ihey at ti 



fered U 



I till a 



, their jniee 
The Avignon berriea, alto used in 
dyeing yellow, are the fniil of H. in- 
/ecioriuf, which it a naUveof Pmnoe, 
neui Avignon. It, aaxatilii, Ih 
StoDB Buckthoni, which it a Jeoidi 
una recumhent «peciRB, ia a valuabl 
lilaot for rookwork, vr for clothin 




thtSxylon, ilie Red-wooded Boo*-* 
Ihom, ia very omamenta! aa ■ tufted 
bush among rocka near water, R. 
FT&ngula, and 11. lal^Iitu, are low 
trefB. All the aperiei sreqnils Iwtrdy, 
and will grow in any common gniden- 

rably dry; and they aro aU eully 
proiuigaied by acedt and layere. 
R HK'm I . — JHelaslomaoea. — Hcrb- 



liet, ia quite hard; 

'V pink, or rather 
ra, with Of * 



I produe. 



July and An- 
gim. The leawa are atrongly ribbed 
ns in all the Melaatomaces, and 
elightly edged with {No 

Iho herbaceoua ones, aod tbey m 
generally Vept In a greenhoute. 
Rni'psiLia.— Cu'tr(««.— Very ci 

lives of both the Eiat and W«M^ 
Indies. At the Opuutiaa may ^J 
mi to be all letvea, find the diSnw 



the Rhipsslii may hi 
hranehea ; for the w 
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down roots become new plants while 
yet adhering to the parent branch. 
This singular property makes a grove 
of Mangroves have the appearance of 
a single tree ; and we read of parties 
sent to explore the rivers of Elast 
Africa having found it impossible to 
penetrate through the Mangroves, with 
which the rivers are lined. lu Eng- 
land the plant is a stove shrub, which 
it is extremely difficult to keep alive, 
on account of the warmth and mois* 
ture it requires ; and which is not 
worth growing for either its flowers 
or fruit 

Rhoda'nthe. — Composite. — A 
beautiful little annual plant, a native 
of the Swan River, whence its seeds 
were imported by Captain Mangles, 
who so well merits the gratitude of 
every lover of flowers for the nume- 
rous beautiful plants which he has 
been the means of introducing. The 
Rhodanthe is generally treated as a 
half-hardy annual, being sown on a 
hot'bed in February and planted out 
in May ; but it may be grown to an 
enormous size by the following treat- 
ment. The seed must be sown the 
first week in April, in a soil com- 
posed of three parts of heath- mould 
and one of loam ; and the young 
plants pricked out the first week iu 
May into small thumb pots or sixties 
filled with a similar soil. lo a week's 
time they should be shifted into pots 
a size larger ; they should then be 
suffered to remain a fortnight, after 
which they should be again shifted 
into larger pots and the blossom-buds 
pinched off. This shifting may be 
repeated five or six times, always 
pinching off the blossom-buds, till the 
plant has attained a large size and 
shrubby character, which will gene- 
rally be about the middle of August, 
and when it may be permitted to 
flower. A plant which had been 
treated in this manner, and which 
was given to me by Captain Man- 



gles, measured a foot and a half high, 
and four feet in circumference ; it 
had above a thousand blossoms on ft 
expanded at one time ; and it conti- 
nued producing a succession of flow- 
ers from August to the middle of 
November. 

Rhodi^ola. — CrassulaceiB. — Rosq- 
root. There are only two species of 
this genus ; one of which is a Bri- 
tish plant, strongly resembling the 
House-leek, with a thick fleshy root, 
smelling so much like a Rose as to 
have given the name to the genus. The 
flowers are yellow and terminal. The 
plant is a perennial, and should be 
grown in a moist situation on rock- 
woik. 

Rhodochi^on. — ScrophularinecB. 
— R. volubile, formerly called Lo- 
phospermuni Rhodochiton, is a Mexi- 
can climbing plant, with abundance 
of very handsome flowers. It was at 
first kept in the greenhouse, but it is 
now found to flourish most in the 
open air, as it will not flower well 
when its roots are confined. It should 
be planted in spring, in a pit about 
two feet square, formed in the open 
border, and filled with loamy soil, en- 
riched with leaf- mould or rotten ma. 
nure. As the plant grows, a little 
leaf-mould may be added from time 
to time over the roots ; and the plant 
must be trained up a wire firame, or 
{^nst a conservative wall. When 
it has done flowering, it should be 
cut down to within a few inches of 
the ground, and covered with tan or 
sawdust, and a pot turned over it, the 
hole in the pot being stopped up to 
exclude the rain ; or what is better, 
the plant may be wrapped in moss 
and thus protected. The species is 
propagated by cuttings struck in spring 
or autumn, or by seeds sown on a 
hot- bed in February and planted out 
in May. When wanted for a bal- 
cony or greenhouse, it may be grown 
in a pot, all that need be attended to 
R 2 
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general mode, as the seeds, which are 
very small, and look like sawdust, are 
ripened in great ahuodance in the 
months of August and Septemher; 
and the seeds of the American kinds 
are imported every year in large quan- 
tities from America. All the Rho- 
dodendrons and Azaleas may be re- 
moved at almost any season, and 
when of almost any size^ if taken up 
with a ball of earth round the roots. 
The best seasons^ however, for re- 
moving them are spring and autumn. 
It may be observed that Rhododen- 
dron seed will remain good for several 
years, though, when practicable, it is 
best to sow it as soon as it is ripe, as 
the plants will come up much sooner. 
All Rhododendrons should be grown 
in a shady, moist situation, and they 
will all thrive under the drip of trees. 

Rhodo'ra. — Ericacea. — Rhodora 
canadensis, is a very pretty little 
plant, a native of Canada, resembling 
the dwarf Rhododendrons, excepting 
that the flowers are much smaller, and 
the leaves are deciduous. It is quite 
hardy, and only requires to be grown 
in peat earth, kept moist. It flowers 
in April. 

Rhu's. — Terebintfihcea, or Ana- 
cardiacea, — Sumach. Deciduous 
shrubs, natives of Europe, Asia, and 
America, interesting from the beau- 
tiful colours which their leaves as- 
sume when dying off in autumn. All 
the kinds are more or less poisonous. 
Rhus Cotinus, the Virginian Su- 
mach, is called the Periwig-tree both in 
French and German, from the curious 
appearance of its seed-vessels, which 
look like a powdered wig. It is a 
very ornamental shrub, often growing 
ten or twelve feet high, and flowering 
abundantly. It grows best in a dry 
loam, and it is propagated by layers. 
Rhus tpphlna, the Stag's-horn Su- 
mach, has received its name from the 
singular appearance of the young 
•hoots, which are covered with a toft 



velveulike down, resembling that of 
a young stag's horn, both in colour 
and texture. The leaves are impari- 
pinnate, with eight or ten pairs of 
leaflets, and they die off of a beautiful 
purplish red in autumn. The flowers 
are produced in terminal spikes, and 
they are succeeded by deep purplish- 
red woolly fruit. Rhus glabra, the 
scarlet Sumach, has red flowers, and 
rich velvet-looking dark-scarlet firuit, 
which becomes crimson as it ripens. 
Rhus vernicifera, the varnish or* 
Japan Sumach, is a greenhouse plant 
in England, but in India, and in Japan, 
it is grown in large plantations, for its 
gum, which issues from the tree when 
wounded, and forms the finest varnish 
in the world. Rhus venenata, the 
swamp Sumach, or poison-wood, has 
so virulent a sap that it occasions fever 
and inflammation in those who eut it 
down. Even touching the plant, or 
smelling it, will in many cases pro- 
duce eruptions and swellings all over 
the body. The plant is not very 
handsome, but the leaves become of 
a brilliant red in autumn. R, cort- 
arta, the elm-leaved Sumach, and 
R. copalRna, the gum-copal tree, 
resemble R. typhtna ; and R. rddi- 
cans, the poison-oak, and R, toxtcO" 
d^hdron, the poison-vine, are poison- 
ous plants, natives of North Ameriea, 
resembling R, venenata. All the 
kinds of Rhus are of easy culture in 
any loamy soil ; and they may be all 
propagated by cuttings or layers. 
Severed of the kinds may have their 
branches pegged down, and a little 
earth strewed over them, when they 
will strike root. 

RiBBOii Grass. — Arundo Donax, 
var. versicolor, 

RiBBs — Ch'ossulaoea. — The Cur- 
rant. The omamsntal kinds of Ribes 
which have been introduced into 
British gardens since the commence- 
ment of the present century, are now 
some of our most beautiful shrubs. 
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ing for its splendid leaves and very 
curious flowers and seed-pods ; but 
in the E^st Indies it becomes a tree. 
The oil is expressed from the seeds. 
When grown in England, the seeds 
should be sown in a slight hotbed in 
February, and the yonng plants re- 
moved to the open border in May. 
It should be grown in light rich soil, 
well manured with decayed leaves, 
and in a situation open to the sun. 

RicoTiA. — CriicifercB. — A very 
pretty little annual nearly allied to 
Lun iria, which only requires sowing 
in the open border in April. 8ee 
Annuals. 

Ridging. — Throwing up ground 
in ridges, in order to expose it more 
thoroughly to the action of the weather. 
This operation is most useful in 
clayey soils, as the water freezing 
separates the particles of the clay, 
and lightens the soil ; and it is per- 
formed by opening a trench, and 
throwing up the ground so as to form 
. a kind of hillock sloping on both sides. 

RoBiNiA. — Leguminosa. — Orna- 
mental trees and shrubs, with long 
drooping racemes of flowers. The 
common kinds of Robinia are gene- 
rally called Acacias in gardens; though 
why this name has been given to 
them, unless from their pinnate 
leaves, which resemble those of the 
true Acacia, it would be difficult to 
say. The name of Locust, which is 
applied to Robinia Pseud-Acacia 
in America, also appears to have no 
definite meaning, unless it alludes to 
the leaves, which bear a very slight 
resemblance to those of Ceratonia 
SHiqua^ihe Locust Tree of Holy Writ. 
The flowers of all the kinds of Robi- 
nia are very handsome ; but the arbor- 
escent species are not handsome trees, 
from the liability of their branches to 
be broken off by high winds, which 
gives them a ragged and untidy ap- 
pearance; and the wood, notwithstand- 
ing the eztiaragaot praises of Cobbett, 



is of very little value. The roots of 
the Robinia also extend just under 
the surface ; and thus a tree of this 
genus occupies nearly twice the extent 
of ground which would be taken up 
by a tree of the same size of almost 
any other kind. The shrubby kinds 
of Robinia are also liable to the same 
objections ; though the long racemes 
of rose-coloured flowers of the Rose 
Acacia ( R. hispidaj are so beauti- 
ful, that no shrubbery should be 
without it. All the Robinias are 
quite hardy, and they may be grown 
in any soil, though they thrive most 
in a rather rich sandy loam ; care 
should be taken always to plant them 
in a sheltered situation, as no plants 
are more injured by hi^h winds. They 
are propagated by seeds, layers, cut- 
tings, and suckers, which are produced 
in great abundance. When Robinias 
are raised from seed, the seeds should 
be steeped for twenty-four hours in hot 
water, before sowing; as unless this is 
done, they will sometimes remain 
in the soil two years before they ger- 
minate. When grown in strong clay, 
or in any moist soil, old trees of Ro- 
binia Pseud-Acacia are very often 
found, when cut down, to be hollow 
at the heart. Several plants formerly 
considered to belong to Robinia, are 
now distributed through the genera 
Caragana, Halimodendron, &c. Of 
these, the most beautiful are the 
Caraganas — see Siberian Pea Tree; 
and the Halimodendron, or Salt Tree. 
— See Halimodendron. 

Rocket. — See Hesperis. 

Rock cress. — See Arabis. 

Rock rose. — See Cistus. 

RocKwoRK is a very common orna- 
ment in gardens; and, producing a 
striking effect, it is introduced more 
frequently than judiciously. Rock- 
work may be divided into two kinds : 
that which is intended to imitate 
natural rocks, and that which is in- 
tended merelv as a nidus for rock* 
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its beauty is to very short-lived that 
it is difficult to find a perfect flower, 
as one or two of its petals drop almost 
as soon as the flower expands. It is 
quite hardy, and only requires to 
have its seeds sown in the open 
border in April. 

BoLLmo. — Gravel walks cannot be 
kept in proper order without frequent 
rolling; and this rolling is most 
efficacious when the ground is moist 
below, but the upper surfac? is dry. 
On this account the best time for 
rolling is a fine dry day, after two or 
three days' rains ; and when rolling 
is necessary iu continued dry weather, 
the walk should be previously 
watered. Turf should also be rolled 
occasionally, to prevent its sur&ce 
from becoming uneven. 

RoNDELE^TiA. — Rubtiicea. — 
Beautiful stove plants* with white, 
pink, or scarlet flowers, natives of the 
East and West Indies. R. odorata, 
which is the most common, has ter- 
minal corymbs of scarlet flowers 
greatly resembling those of Ixora 
coccinea. It should be grown in a 
moist stove, in peat, sand, and loam, 
the pots being well drained with pot- 
sherds and cinders. The flowers are 
produced in great abundance, and 
they are very fragrant as well as 
beautiful. 

RooTwoRK. — The roots of trees 
and especially laige roots, including 
the stool, or base of the tree after the 
trunk has been cut down to the 
ground, may be combined together in 
various ways useful, ornamental, or 
cunous, in gardening. Two or three 
large stools of trees grouped together 
on a lawn with mould and plants 
placed in their interstices, form a 
striking contrast to the smoothness 
and high art displayed on the general 
surface of the lawn. The plants 
placed among the roots, whether in 
pots concealed by mosses, stones, or 
mould, or planted in Boil, should 



never be of indigenous kinds common 
in the locality ; for these might be 
mistaken for weeds; but of exotic 
kinds, such as Geraniums, Petunias, 
Maurandyas, &c. or of British or 
European alpines of small size, neat 
foliage, and brilliant flowers. The 
idea to be kept in view is, that of 
creating artificial ornaments without 
much expense; and therefore, the 
roots must never appear to have been 
left where they are by carelessness or 
accident, but placed by design, and 
with reference to the composition of 
which they form a pert. In many 
situations, conglomerations of roots as 
a receptacle for plants are more pleas- 
ing than conglomerations of stones; 
because they display less effort, and 
seem a more natural and easy way of 
obtaining a nidus for ornamental 
plants. Too much effort and ex- 
pense for attaining any object is never 
altogether so satisfactory, as when the 
same object is obtained with ease and 
economy. Hence rustic seats in a 
pleasure-ground, and rustic vases, or 
other vessels for containing plants, are 
more satisfactory than cast-iron seats 
or marble vases, unless indeed the 
latter are connected with some 
building. 

lloots may also be combined to- 
gether so as to form seats, open or 
covered huts, grotto-like structures, 
and grotesque bridges ; and one object 
for which they are particularly suit- 
able is for placing on the maigin of 
pieces of artificial water along with 
trees, bushes, or plants. A smooth 
expanse of water, like a smooth lawn, 
requires shade and roughness to con- 
trast with it, in order to produce a 
striking effect; and roots at once sup- 
ply both roughness and shade. In 
placing them, a part of the root should 
always be covered by the water, and 
another part by the soil ; and by 
planting a young tree or bush adjoin, 
ing the root, a double contrast is pro- 
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rich soil, and their shoots not cut in. 
Rosa indicOt the Chinese or monthly 
rose, is the parent of another large 
family of roses, comprising upwards 
of two hundred varieties and hybrids; 
the most interesting of these are the 
tea-scented roses, and the Noisettes. 
The tea-scented roses are delicate 
little plants, with large drooping 
jQowers, and they are supposed to be 
hybrids between the common and the 
yellow Chinese roses; they are 
rather tender, and should be grown 
against a south wall in a raised border 
composed of equal parts of vegetable 
mould, light loam, and sand. Many 
cultivators take them up in Novem- 
ber, and keep the roots in a pot in a 
greenhouse, or laid in mould in a 
shed, till spring, when they may be 
planted out again into the open gar- 
den. The Noisettes are supposed to 
arise from a hybrid between the Chi- 
nese rose aud the Musk rose, raised 
by M. Philip Noisette at Charleston 
in North America. This kind of 
rose is very hardy, and a most abun- 
dant flowerer, sixty or eighty flowers 
having been produced in one cluster ; 
it is admirably adapted for standards 
and for rose pillars. There are 
nearly a hundred different kinds of 
Noisette roses. 

The climbing Roses are of four 
different kinds; the Ayrshire, the 
evergreen, the cluster-flowered, and 
the Boursault. The Ayrshire climb- 
ing Roses, are all varieties of R. 
arvensiSf a trailing plant, which, 
when left on the ground in moist 
places, will throw out roots at every 
joint ; but they are climbers by 
elongation, stretching themselves up- 
wards through a mass of hedges and 
bushes, and covering them with 
flowers. The branches are in general 
slender and feeble ; and where they 
have no support they are apt to be- 
come entangled with each other. All 
the Ayrshire Roses grow vigorously, 



sometimes making shoots twenty feet 
long in one season. The evergreen 
Rose {R. sempervirens) is a native 
of the south of Europe, greatly resem- 
bling the Ayrshire Rose in its flowers, 
but differing in its leaves, which are 
smooth, leathery, and evergreen. The 
evergreen Roses do not make such 
vigorous shoots as the Ayrshire Roses, 
and consequently are not so valuable 
as climbers, but they are much more 
so as undergrowth, for covering the 
ground in shrubberies, as they grow 
and flower freely under the drip of 
trees. When thus trained the shoots 
should be spread over the ground they 
are intended to cover, and pegged 
down near a joint, which will throw 
out roots, and the plant will thus 
grow vigorously. A sloping bank 
covered with these Roses in front of a 
breakfast-room window has a beautiful 
effect. They also look well grafted 
on low standards of the common dog 
Rose, as the shoots will descend all 
round and foim a cone or pyramid of 
Roses. The many or cluster flow- 
ered Rose (R, multifibra) is a beau- 
tiful plant, bearing large clusters of 
Roses ; sometimes of more than fifty 
Roses in one cluster. More than 
three thousand Roses have been 
counted on a plant of this species at 
one time. The seven sisters* Row 
(R. tn. Grevillei) is a variety of 
this species. The Boursault Rose is 
genendly considered by botanists to be 
another variety of R. mulHjhra^ but 
it differs from that species in several 
important particulars. It is a hard- 
wooded durable Rose, producing abun- 
dance of flowers, and growing freely ; 
the shoots, which are of a purplish 
red, and almost without thorns, being 
often fifteen feet long in one season. 
The flowers appear very early, and are 
remarkable for their reticulated petals. 
All these Roses may be made to 
form beautiful objects on a lawn by 
training them up parasol-wires, which 
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the best known of which are the 
white Rose, Rosa alba, with its nu- 
merous varieties ; the yellow Austrian 
Rose, R. lutea, which has the petals 
scarlet above and yellow beneath ; the 
Sweet Briar or Eglantine, R. nibi- 
ginosOf with its very numerous va- 
rieties ; the common Dog Rose or 
briar, R. caninoy which is common 
in the hedges in England, and its 
multitude of varieties ; the ever- 
flowering dark-crimson Chinese Rose, 
R, semperflorens \ and the Fairy 
Rose, R, Lawrenceana. To these 
may be added the Isle of Bourbon 
Roses, R. Bourboniana, the origin of 
which is uncertain, but which are gene- 
rally supposed to be hybrids between 
the common China monthly Rose {R, 
indica) and the Rose k-quatre-saisons 
(R, Damascena), The Bourbon 
Roses are very beautiful ; they are 
lai^ and rather flat, with rich velvet- 
like petals much darker inside the 
flower than on the outside. They 
flower in autumn, and they grow best 
in dry sandy soils, unless they are 
grafted standard high on the Dog 
Rose, when they should be manured 
like other standard Roses. 

All Roses require a rich and free 
soil, and plenty of pure air. They 
are not so particular with respect to 
light, as they will flower beautifully 
in situations which are shaded, at 
least during part of the day ; and in 
fact, appear to prefer partial shade to 
constant exposure to the sun. Coal, 
smoke is very injurious to them. 
Roses are frequently planted in Rose- 
gardens or Rosariums, in which each 
kind of Rose is contrived to fill a 
separate bed, and these beds are ar- 
ranged so as to form a regular figure 
like a geometric flower-garden. Py- 
ramids or pillars of Roses are formed 
by twining the climbing kinds against 
framework ; or they may be trained 
over arcades, or so as to form baskets 
like that shown in Fig. U, p. 104. 



The Rose is generally propi^ted by 
budding or grafting the finer kinds on 
the common briar, or by layers. New 
varieties are also raised from seed ; 
and the dwarf kinds are propagated by 
cuttings, most of the leaves of which 
should be left on, tee Fig. 24, 'p. 231. 
Roses should be generally planted in 
autumu ; but some of the more tender 
Chinese and Musk Roses, may be 
planted in spring. A pit should be 
dug about two feet square every way, 
and half-filled with very rotten ma- 
nure or vegetable-mould mixed with 
an equal portion of pit-sand ; or if the 
soil be naturally sandy, with equal 
parts of sand and loam. Every fifth 
or sixth year the Roses should be 
taken up, their roots shortened, and 
replanted in fresh soil, the old soil 
being removed; and every year, in 
March, about half a barrowful of 
rotten manure should be laid on 
the surface of the ground, round 
the stem of the tree and spread out 
so as to cover the roots ; the unplea- 
sant appearance of the manure being 
concealed by covering it with turf or 
stones. The pruning of Roses is a 
subject on which there are many dif- 
ferent opinions, and Roses are gene- 
rally cut in every year in October or 
March, so as not to leave more than 
three or four buds on each shoot. An 
opinion, however, appears to be gain« 
ing ground among gardeners, that this 
pruning has been carried too far, and 
that many kinds, particularly all the 
climbing Roses, ought not to be 
pruned at all. Roses are so easily 
forced, that, with a very little trouble, 
they may be had in flower every 
month in the year. For instance, 
some Moss Roses may be taken up as 
soon as they have done flowering, and 
having been put into pots and pruned, 
they may be kept in a shady situation 
in the open air till wanted for forcing. 
Those that are wanted to blossom at 
Christmas, should be plunged into a 
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RosR Bay. — See Rhododendron 
and Oleander. 

Rose Campion. — AgrosUmma. — 
The very pretty flowers known by 
this name are now included in the 
genus Lychnis. Many of the kinds 
axe annuals ; but the common Rose 
Campion, A, coronhriOf is a peren- 
nial. 

Rosemary. — See Rosmarinus. — 

Rose op Heaven. — Agrostimma 
or Lychnis Cceli Rosa, an orna- 
mental annual from the Levant, 
quite hardy in British gardens. 

Rose op Jericho. — Anastdtica 
hierochunilna.- -A cruciferous annual 
from the Levant, of no beauty, but 
curious from the manner in which its 
branches curl round the seeds when 
they are ripe. The end of the shoot 
containing the seeds thus protected, 
falls off, and is blown by the wind 
from place to place without discharg- 
ing the seeds, so long as it is dry ; but 
as soon as the ball reaches a moist 
place, where the seeds can germinate, 
the protecting branches relax, and the 
seed drops out. 

Rose-root. — See Rhodiola. 

Rosmarinus. — Labiala. — The 
Rosemary, R, officinalis, is a well- 
known shrub, which will thrive in 
any sheltered situation, but which is 
liable to be injured by frost in severe 
winters. It will grow in any com- 
mon garden-soil ; and it is propagated 
by cuttings, planted in spring. 

Rotation op Crops. — It has been 
found by a series of experiments that 
the same kind of annual plant should 
never be grown for more than two 
years in succession in the same ground, 
without manuring or renewing the 
soil ; as plants either throw out a quan- 
tity of excrementitious matter which 
they will not reimbibe, or exhaust the 
soil of all those properties which are 
nourishing for them. The ground, 
however, which thus becomes unfit 
for one kind of plant is found to be 



suitable for another kind quite differ. 
ent; and the making these plants 
succeed each other in a proper manner 
is called the rotation of crops. Peren- 
nial plants, and trees and shrubs, are 
not so liable to injury from their poi- 
soning the soil, as they elongate their 
roots every year, so as to have their 
spongioles always in fresh soil ; but 
some shrubs, such as Roses, which 
never have long roots, should either 
be transplanted every third or fourth 
year, or have manure laid on the sur- 
face of the soil, to supply them with 
fresh food. 

Rothbap is a heap composed of 
sand, and such fruit as haws, holly- 
berries, ashkeys, hornbeam-nuts, and 
similar seed-vessels, which is turned 
over several times in the course of 
the winter, to promote the decompo- 
sition of the exterior covering of the 
seed. The object is to save room in 
the nursery, because these seeds, and 
others, if sown before the flesh or 
exterior covering is rotted ofi^, will lie 
dormant in the soil for a year ; where- 
as by rotting it off and sowing the 
seeds in the spring of the second year 
after which they are gathered, they 
come up the following May or June. 
The rotheap is kept in what is called 
the rotting-ground, which may be in 
any open situation fully exposed to 
the weather. The heaps may be one 
or two feet in thickness, and of any 
convenient width, the object being to 
produce decay without inducing such 
an active fermentation as would gene- 
rate sufficient heat to destroy the 
vital principle in the seeds. 

Rubbish — such as broken bricks, 
stones, remains of old walls, &c. — ^is of 
great use for laying at the bottom of a 
flower-bed or border in an open gar- 
den in which bulbs are to be grown. 
A similar bed has also been found 
very useful for growing Dahlias, as 
they are very liable to be injured by 
stagnant moisture. 
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Sa^bal. — Palmee. — The Palmetto, 
or American Palm. These palm- 
trees, which are natives of tropical 
America, require a stove in Ekigland, 
and they should be grown in light 
loamy soil. They are increased by 
suckers, which they send up freely. 
They are all of dwarf stature, 
and grow freely in a somewhat moist 
heat. 

Sa'ccharum. — Graminea, — The 
Sugar-cane grows freely in England, 
if kept in a stove in a very rich 
loamy soil. It may be increased by 
suckers ; or if a part of the stem be 
laid in a trench in the tan.pit, or in 
rich loam, where it has bottom-heat, 
it will form plants at every joint. 

SACcoLA^BRroM. — OrchidocecB. — 
£)ast Indian Orchideous Epiphytes, 
which should be grown on wood, but 
which are not very handsome, unless 
very closely examined. For their 
culture, see Orchideous Epiphytes. 

Sacred Bean of Ikdia. — See 
Nelumbium. 

Saffron. — Crocus sativa. — See 
Crocus. 

Sage. — See Salvia. 

Sagitta^ria. — AlismacecE. — Wa- 
ter plants, some of which require a 
stove, others a greenhouse, and others 
are quite hardy. They should all be 
grown in loamy soil, with their stems 
in water ; and they are increased by 
seeds or dividing the roots. 

Sago Palm. — See Sagus. 

Sagus. — Palmece. — A kind of 
palm, from the pith of the stem of 
which Sago is made. The plants 
should be grown in sandy loam, and 
they should be exposed to a strong 
moist heat. The seeds are produced 
in a sort of cone, which is of a bril- 
liant shining brown, and very hand- 
some ; but the plant has never yet 
produced seeds in this country. 



Saint Agnes's Flower. — The 
Snow Flake. — See Leucojum. 

Saint Barnaby's Thistle. — Cen- 
taur ea solstitihlis, 

Saintfoin. — See Onobry'cris. 

Saint John's Bread. — See Cera- 
to'nia. 

Saint John's Wort. — See Hy- 
pe'ricum. 

Saint Martin's Flower. — Al- 
strnemeria Flos Martini, — See Al- 
stroemeria. 

Saint P«ter's Wort. — The Snow 
Bwry. — See Sympho'ria. 

Salica^ria. — See Ly'thrum. 

Salico'rnia. — Chenopodiacea. — 
Glasswort. Succulent British plants, 
which grow naturally by the sea-shore. 
When cultivated, they should be 
grown in silver-sand, and a little salt 
laid occasionally on the surface of the 
soil, so as to be washed in by watering 
or rain. One of the kinds is some- 
times eaten as a culinary vegetable, 
under the name of Marsh Samphire. 

Salisbu'ria. — AmentacecBy or 
TaxacecB, — This very remarkable 
plant was originally called Ginkgo 
hiloba^ Ginkgo being its name in 
Japan. Its name has, however, now 
been altered to the more euphonious 
one of SalishHria adiantifblia, the 
leaves resembling in form that of the 
Maiden-hair Fern, the botanic name 
of which is Adiantum, As the 
Salisbiiria grows to a very lai^e size, 
and as there are specimens in the 
neighbourhood of London above 
sixty feet high, it would not have 
been mentioned here, had it not been 
very ornamental when young. The 
tree has flowered at Kew and at other 
places ; but it has never borne fruit 
in England, though it has in France. 

Salix. — Amentacea oiSalicacewm 
— The Willow. A very extensive 
genus of ligneous plants, varying in 
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size from iha iree Willc . 
Dr eighty feol high, to the croeping 
hdr-taerbBceou^ kinds cglled S. her- 
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(Salix BabsloniBa) hu been knov 
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Bimilu pioportioUp All the rommon 
Weeping Willows grown in England 
are female plants ; and it a suppoeed 
that the hind ioipnned frotn St. 
Helena, and called Napoleon's Weep- 
ing Willow, is the male plant. Of 
the laU shrubby kinds of Willow, 
Sali^ capraa, the gnat round- 
leiired Sallow, or Grey Withy, ii, 
perhaps the handaomett ; and it is 
the flowering bratiches of thii apedes 
that are called Pslms in the neighbour- 
hood of London, and ore gathered by 
children on Eoaler Sundiy. The 
Willow will pow in any toil which 
drj ; and it ia propagated 
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Siitow— A kind of Willo 
roundish shaggy leaiea. 

Si:,FiCLo'«iis. — Solaaaceis or 
Saraphularinta. — Very heaulifut 
half-hardy nnnunl plants, naUvcs of 
Chili. The seeds should be hiwd in 
February on s slight hotbed i nnd 
(he youug plants should be planted 
out in May. The soil should bo 
loam mired with one-third of pott or 
■and ; and the situation should be 
ifaeltered, and pirtially shaded ; as, if 
"W collar of the plant ibould be ei- 
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points of the shoots are so deeply 
tinted as to have the appearance of 
flowers. The plants differ in their 
hahits as much as in their flowers ; 
some are shrubby, some perennial, 
some biennial, and some annual ; and 
some are so tender as to require a 
stove ; while others must be kept in 
a frame or greenhouse, and the greater 
part are quite hardy in the open air. 
All the kinds should be grown in a 
light rich soil ; and they are propa- 
gated by cuttings, division of the root, 
or seeds, which last nearly all the 
species ripen in great abundance. 
There are above a hundred and fifty 
distinct species of Salvia, besides varie- 
ties. 

Sambac. — The Indian Jasmine. 
See Jasminum. 

Saubucus. — Caprifoliacea, — The 
Elder. The common £]der, Sambu- 
cus nigra^ is a low tree, seldom, if 
ever exceeding twenty feet in height, 
and generally having the character of 
a shrub rather than that of a tree. 
The species is not ornamental, but 
there is a variety with cut leaves, S, 
n. laciniataj which is very much so. 
The most ornamental kind of Elder 
is, however, ^S^. raeemosat with loose 
panicles of large dark scarlet berries, 
which look like bunches of bright 
scarlet grapes. All the different 
kinds of Elder thrive most in rich 
soil kept moist, and they are propa- 
gated by layers, cuttings, and seeds, 
which ripen freely. They are all 
quite hardy, and I'equire very little 
attention from the gardener. 

Samphire. — Crithmttm mariH- 
fnum.— -A British rock plant which 
grows on the sea-coast, and is used as 
a pickle. 

Samyda. — Samydem, — Pretty 
itove shrubs with very curiously- 
shaped flowers, natives of the West 
Indies. They should be grown in 
loam and peat, but they are rather 
difficult to cultiiTate. 



Sand is an important article in the 
propagation and culture of plants; 
and no good garden, whether small 
or large, ought to be without a stock 
of it. Sand relatively to gardening 
is of two kinds : pure white silver 
sand free from earthy matter and 
ferrugineous particles, which is only 
found in particular situations ; and 
common brown or grey sand which is 
found in pits either with or without 
gravel, and on the shores of rivers or 
the sea. The first kind of sand is 
used for striking heaths, and other 
plants difficult to root by cuttings, 
and also for mixing with peat for 
growing the more tender kinds of 
house plants. This sand is procured 
in abundance in the neighbourhood 
of London and Paris from pits ; but 
throi^hout the country in general, it 
is chiefly to be found mixed with 
peat, and forming what is called 
heath soil on the surface of hes^ths or 
commons. In these situations this 
sand, from being exposed alternately 
to the air, the sun, and the action of 
rain, becomes white by bleachingt and 
is indispensable to the gardener ; but 
when it exists in heath soil in a suffi- 
cient proportion for growing plants, 
pure sand is only wanted by the gar. 
dener for striking cuttings. It is, 
however, so iiseful for this purpose, 
that a quantity of it ought to be pro- 
cured, and carefully kept in a box 
where it will not be mixed with other 
soil, by every person who grows 
plants in pots. 

Common coarse sand is used for 
striking the commoner kinds of plants 
either by cuttings or layers ; it is also 
used for placing under bulbs when 
planting them, and in general for 
mixing with soil of different kinds 
with a view to render it more free and 
pervious to water. Tl»is description 
of sand may be procured in ahnost 
every part of the country ; and it is 
I only necessary to guard agaimt pit- 
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Ihe Decsaaity of ■epai'atlDg it iifter- 
wuds by sIfilDg. Saline euid msji 
be reodered fit for uaa by repented 
mubingi nith fnieb water; but tliia 

no other sand can be procnrod. In 

lead coloured eoll eandilDoe. wliich 
vhcn brcken, and roduced to a itatc 
of powder, foruiB an eicelleni sand, 
both for mixing with soil, and itrik- 
ing cuttings. 

SAHiML-waoD.— See S^irriLm. 

SiHBDiHi'iui. — PapaveraceiE 

Puecoon^ at C&nadian Biaodwort. 
A very prelty iiltle plant with wliito 
nnunculus-^ped llawen'. It should 
he grown in n light enndy toil, and 
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Sabgdiio'rb*. — Soiocea. — Great 
Boraet. Some of the exotic kiadt 
arc amameatal ; ihoy an hardy liotba. 
ceoui plants, and ihauld be grown in 
ligbt rich soil. They are iacreaced 
by dividing tbo root. 



dry; but the wood bu companillvely 
very little ftagnuieein thii counliy. 
SIntolihi .— CompBsila. — Iat«i- 



S>hvit«'lia. — Campotila. 
beautiful little Mexican annual 
adapted {tdir ita dwarf fltatur 
compact habit flf grcwtli ft 









The! 



re large i 






proportioQ to 
of the plant, and Ihcy sre of 
a tich brown and yeUow. It ia quite 
hnrdy, and only requires Bowing in 
March or April in the open border. 

SipiNDca. — Sapindaeea. — Tbc 
Soap berry. Nitiivea of the E^C and 
Wc9t Indies, whith reqniroa aCovein 
England. They ihonlU bo grown in 
Inam and pcai, and they are propa- 
gated by cuttings. 

Skeo'Kuui.—SilimaceaoT Cargt- 
pfiy/faeea.— Soapwort. Very beauti- 
ful little plante, atmnal Bid pcienniBl, 
greatly retembting some of the kind* 
of Lychnis. All the kindi of 8 
ponaria look very well on TOckm 
profusion of be 



fullii 



The 



S*. BBgnt'didei, 1 
S. caliMoa for the peienniaU; 1. 
S. vaccaria, and S. petfoUdla 1 
tbeiiRnuals. They will all grow in ^ 



SiirrtLuif.—Santalacea. — SiJi- 


and perennial pluts, uattrea^l 


dal-wcod. Stove plants, natives of 


Mesico and Peru. S. cuojB 


Ihe Ean Indies, and one species from 




New BcUand. The flowers of S. 


rather large cream-coloured BolH 




beautifully marked in Ihe centre ^M 


•mail, and are produced in apikea or 


olive dole, and which are tnoce^H 


racemes; hnl the great value of the 


by large red berries. It uusjH 


plant consists in the fragrance of the 


treated as a half hardy annual JH 


wood, which is so great that the wood 


tbe roots, which are luborous, ma^l 


is burned for incense, &e. and is 


taken up, and kept dry duiing vrlntv 


•aid 10 be destructive to all noxious 


like those of the Marvel of Peru, 


iniMta. The plants should be grown 


™d other umilar plants. When 


ID light sandy loam, and kept nther 


treated aa an annual, the seeds ahonU 
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be sown on a slight hotbed iu Feb- 
ruary, and the young plants removed 
into the open border in May. 

Sarca'nthus. — OrchidacecB. — 
Elast Indian Epiphytes, nearly allied 
to Vanda, which should be grown on 
logs of wood. — See Orchidbous Epi- 
phytes. 

Sarracenia. — Sarraceneacean — 
The American Pitcher plant, or Side- 
saddle flower. Bog plants with very 
curious flowers, and pitcher- shaped 
leaves. Though natives of Canada, 
where they flower freely, and are pro- 
duced in great abundance, they arc 
seldom flowered in Ekigland without 
the aid of artificial heat. They are 
grown in pots filled with peat and 
moss, and placed in saucers of water, 
or in the open air, on the banks of 
ponds or rivers. When kept in a 
room, or on a balcony^ they should 
be grown in double pots, the inter- 
stice between the two being filled with 
moss. 

Sarsapari'lla. — See Smilex. 

Sasanqua. — A kind of Camellia, 
the blossom of which strongly resem- 
bles that of the tea-tree. 

Sassafras. — LcBurus Sassafras, 
— A large tree, a native of North 
America. 

Saty'rium. — OrchiclacecB, — Ter- 
restrial orchidaceous plants from the 
Cape of Good Hope. The leaves are 
very curious from the flat manner in 
which they spread themselves on the 
surface of the pot ; and the flowers 
which are generally yellow, are very 
handsome. They should be grown in 
very sandy loam or peat ; and they 
are generally kept in a greenhouse. 
They are very apt to damp oS if over- 
watered. 

Saw-fly. — Beautiful flies with 
dear wings, which are furnished with 
a curious instrument like a saw in the 
lower part of the body, with which 
they wound the bark to deposit their 
eggs. These eggs, like those of some 



other insects, greatly increase in size 
after they are laid. The grub or 
maggot is short and thick, with a 
black shining head, and when attacked 
it can let itself down with a thread. 
These insects are very destructive to 
Rose trees, as they destroy the flower- 
buds. 

Saxifra^ga. — Saxifragm. — Well- 
known herbaceous plants, many of 
which are natives of Britain, with 
white, yellow, or pink flowers. They 
are all of the easiest culture, and will 
grow in any light garden soil, though 
they prefer a deep sand. ^S^. um- 
brosa is the London Pride, and S. 
ffranulatOf the common mountain 
Saxifrage. All the kinds are hand- 
some, and many of them are well 
adapted for rockwork. 

Saxifrage. — See Saxifraga. 

ScABioW. — DipsacecB, — The Sca- 
bious. Ornamental perennial, and 
annual plants, mostly natives of Eu- 
rope and the East IndieS) that will 
grow freely in any common garden 
soil, and may be increased by seeds. 

Scabious. — See Scabio^sa. 

ScHi^Nus. — AnacardiacecBf or Te- 
rebinthacecB, — Deciduous shrubs or 
low trees, natives of Brazil and Peru, 
nearly allied to Duvaua. The flowers 
of Schinus Mulli, the commonest 
species, are small and of a yellowish 
green ; but they are succeeded by 
berries of a beautiful rose colour and 
highly polished. The leaves are im- 
pari-pinuate and very handsome, and 
they have the same peculiaiity as 
those of the Duvaua. (See Duvaua) 
iS*. Mulli was first considered a stove 
plant; it was afterwards transferred 
to the greenhouse, and it is now found 
to succeed in the open air. It was 
introduced in 1597, but it was very 
scarce till about 1830, when it was 
first tried in the open ground. It will 
grow in any common garden soil ; 
and it only requires a slight protection 
during hard firosts. 



Schizi'hbbji. — Meniipermacca. 
— A climbing or Irailing hDlf-hudj 
■hrub, with icarlct flawen, neuJ; 
■llinl to Coeciilui indicia. For tbe 
cullure sea Cdccdlus. 



phularinea, — A gFcua of Tcry haa- 
lirul linlf-lmn!]' snnual flowera, wbich 
mii;r ^ either nnn in sututoa or 
ipriDj;. If milled to Sswer in Bpring, 

Seplemlwi' u anna u it ii ripe, in 
ligbt rii:h mould; and tha yoang 
pluiti sbonld be kept in nell-dnined 

winter. Id Fobruaiy tbej ahonld be 
abiiled into larger pota^iind tbii abift- 
ing aboiild be repeated every week or 
fortnigbt till tbc pbuita have formed 
tbeir flower-budg^ Care must be 
tiken ia ahifimg Ibe pknta not lo 

dor scd BQCcnlent. Tbe plant! arc 
atsD liable to die suddenly if tbe col- 
lar is exposed ' ' 









Thei 



n manure from m 



hotbed. Wben the leedi 
apring it should be on a botbed, and 
tbe young plants should be remoTed 
into the open air in May, vhen they 
win flower in autumn, Tbe pUnW 
are much larger in the open ground, 
ud the flowers ore liner, if tbe sail 
be saffieieuily lieh and light ; bal 
care slioQld he taken to plant them in 



> stakes, 



tleai 



9 the stei 
7 liable 



Of these, S. pinnatua and its allli 
species or yariety, S. porrigtna, a 
the hardieai. 



^ 



emls, and a airoog tap root. 1 
ather difficult to grow, as it doea 
ausplanting well, anleaa w 




Tbey 



the greater part of tl 
which should be remored li 
or hotbed fiuii 
abould not, h. 

them. They should be grown in 
peat mited nith a little loam, sriD 
very aandj loaiUi the pots being Tetjr 
ncll drained ; and they are pnip>> 
gated by cuttingi itruck witboot bet' 
tom-hc&t. Many gardeners keep then 
in a greenhouse all the year, coToiDg 
them with a hand-glass and a mitiu 

ScHDHEUTn. — ConifiSTa. — Soe 
Deciouous Cyfmbs. 

SctLiJ:.~A>phodelem.—th.e Sqnill 
or Wild Rywinlh. Bulboua-reoUd 

nhieh seed up their beautiful beU. 
shaped flowen before their lean*. 
Their flowcrt resemble ihoie of tlio 
Hyacinth, but they are mncb siUHlkr. 
S. tibm-iea is perhaps, the moat bril- 
liant blue Sower grown in British gKt. 
deui ; and there are other kinds wilh 
whits er pile pink flawers, weD de- 
serring of cultivation. S.noiuotmta, 
the Wild Hyacinth, is aoawHma 
called the Blue Bell, and tha Bam 
Bell i but these names are also ^ 
plied, and apparently with mom pro- 
ptiety, to Campanula roiandi/alia. 
Soe CiMFiKDU. All the kindi of 
Seilla are quite hardy, but they thrin 
hCBt in a sandy soil and a laniawlut 
shady situation. They are increued 
by oSsets, and the bulbs niaj 1m 
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taken up in autumn if it is thought 
necessary to remove these ; but other- 
wise they may remain in the ground 
several years ndthout sustaining any 
injury. 

SciTAMiNRJB. •— Hot-house plants 
with reed-like stems, long broad 
leaves and showy flowers, which are 
usually fragrant. 

ScoHPioN GRASS. — See Myosotis. 

Scorpion Senna. — Coronilla 
emenes. — See Coronilla. 

ScoRPi'uRus. — Leguminaste, — 
Caterpillars. Annuals with yellow 
pea-flowers, the seed-vessels of which 
cesemble caterpillars. The species are 
all natives of the south of Europe, 
and they are all quite hardy in Bri- 
tish gardens. 

ScoRzoNs^KA. _- Composiim. — 
Viper's Grass. Handsome peren- 
nials, with purple, pink, or yellow 
flowers, quite hardy in British gar- 
dens and growing in any common 
garden soil. 

Scotch Laburnum. — Cytisus al- 
ptnus. — See Cytisus. 

ScoTTu. — LeguminoscB. — An 
Australian shrub with reddish pea 
flowers, quite hardy in British gar- 
dens, if grown in sandy peat. 

ScRBKNs difier from neves in hav- 
ing the wires in parallel lines, and 
not reticulated ; and in being too 
large to be shaken by the hands. A 
screen consists of a number of paral- 
lel wires fixed in a wooden frame, 
and supported at one end by two 
wooden posts, while the other rests 
against the ground ; and the earth to 
be sifted is thrown by spadefuls 
against the wires, so that while the 
mould passes through them, the 
stones and rubbish fall on the side 
next the gardener. The earth must 
be well broken with the spade before 
it is thrown upon the screen, and the 
operation can only be performed when 
the weather is dry. 

ScRopHULARiA. — ScrophularmoB, 



-— Figwort. Perennial plants with 
brownish flowers, mostly natives of 
Europe, and growing in any common 
garden soil. 

ScuTSLLARiA. — Labtota, — Skull- 
cap. Handsome perennial plants, ge- 
nerally with blue flowers, but the 
flowers of some of which are some- 
times pink, yellow, white, or purple ; 
all bdng shaped like those of the 
snap-dragon. Some of the species are 
natives of Britain and other parts of 
Europe, and others of North Ame- 
rica and Australia. They all grow 
best in peat or in very sandy loam ; 
and they are all quite hardy in Bri- 
tish gardens. 

Sea Buckthorn. — Hipp6phae 
rhamnSides. — See Hippophae. 

Sea Heath. — See Frankenia. 

Sea Holly. — Eryngium Aqui- 
folium, — An umbelliferous peren- 
nial with blue flowers, a native of 
Spain, which should be grown in very 
sandy loam. 

Sea Lavender. — See Staticb\ 

Sea Ragwort. — Cinerdria marim 
tima, — A half-hardy dwarf shrub 
with yellow flowers, a native of the 
south of Europe, which is generally 
grown in a greenhouse, in a mixturo 
of loam and peat. 

Sea-side Balsam. — CroUm EleU' 
teria. — A native of Jamaica. — See 
Croton. 

Seats for gardens are either open 
or covered ; the latter being in the 
form of root-houses, huts, pavilions, 
temples, grottos, &c., and the former 
being either fixed, temporary, or port- 
able. Fixed seats are commonly of 
stone, either plain stone benches with- 
out backs, or stone suppwts to wooden 
benches. Sometimes also, wooden 
seats are fixed, as when they an 
placed round a tree, or when boards 
are nailed to posts, or when seats an 
formed in imitation of mushrooms, ai 
in the grounds at Redleaf. Fixed 
seats are also sometimes formed of 
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gn&t Tariet; of rastic eeata formeil of 
roots and crooked branthea of treoa, 
UKd both for the open garden &Dd 
tndet coYcr, and there are also seitj 
of cast and wrought iron of great tn- 
rietyotform. There should always 
he some kind of analogy bettreen the 
■"' ~~' •' - - " »hich it formi 
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genus takes its botinic name of Se- 
dum from the Latin verb Sedere to 
sit, because in its wild state it appears 
to be sitting or crouching on the old 
walls or rocks which form its habi. 
tat ; and its English name of Stone 
Crop alludes to the same habit of 
growth, as it appears to be growing 
out of stones which afford no other 
crop. All the species, though quite 
hardy, should be grown in well- 
drained pots filled with turfy loam, 
mixed with lime-rubbish ; and they 
are all admirably adapted for rock- 
work. They are increased by cut- 
tings, or dividing the roots. 

Seeds. — The gathering and pre- 
servation of seeds is an occupation 
peculiarly agreeable to persons fond 
of gardening; partly, no doubt, be- 
cause it contains so much of future 
promise, and on the same principle 
that sowing is universally considered 
a more exciting operation than reap- 
ing. The greater number of seeds of 
ornamental herbaceous plants are con- 
tained in long narrow pods called 
siliques, or silllcles, such as those of 
the cruciferous plants ; or in legumi- 
nous pods, such as those of the Sweet 
Pea; or of capsules, such as those of 
Campanula ; but a number of plants 
produce their seeds naked in tubes, 
such as the Scrophularinse ; on recep- 
ticles such as the Composita ; and 
some in fruits more or less fleshy, 
such as the Fuchsia. All seeds may 
be known to be ripe, or nearly so, by 
the firmness of their texture, and by 
their changing from a white or green- 
ish colour, to a colour more or less 
brown. There are, indeed, some 
seeds which are whitish when ripe, 
such as the White Lupine, and of 
several of the sweet peas ; and other 
seeds that are quite black, such 
as those of some Ranunculuses, 
but in general a brown colour is a 
characteristic of ripeness. Seeds 
should be gathered on a dry day after 



the sun has had sufiScient time to 
exhale all the moisture which dews 
or rains may have left on the seed- 
vessels. In general, the pods, or 
capsules, should be cut off with a 
small portion of the stalks attached, 
and the whole should be spread oat, 
each kind by itself, on papers in an 
airy room or shed, from which raio, 
and the direct influence of the sun, 
are both excluded. When the seed- 
vessels are thoroughly dried, they may 
be put up in papers without separating 
the seeds from them ; and kept in a 
dry place, rather airy than close, till 
wanted for sowing. Seeds preserved 
in the seed-vessel no doubt make 
comparatively clumsy packages, to 
seeds from which every description of 
husk or covering has been separated ; 
but in this clumsy state they are found 
to keep better than when cleaned. Ne- 
vertheless, when they are to be sown 
the following year, or sent anywhere 
in a letter, it is better to take them 
out of the covering, and render them 
as clean as possible, by passing them 
through sieves, with holes sufiSciently 
large to admit the escape of dust^ but 
not of the seeds. Such sieves on a 
small scale every lady may make for 
herself by turning up the edges of a 
piece of thin pasteboard cut in a cir- 
cular form, and piercing the bottom 
with holes with a large pin or darning- 
needle. When it is determined to 
separate the seeds from the seed-ves- 
sels, instead of putting up the whole 
together, the vessels after gathering 
may be dried in the sun ; when many 
of the seeds will come out by the ex- 
pansion of the seed-vessels in the 
heat, and the remainder can eauly be 
rubbed out. This is the usual prac- 
tice of nurserymen. For keeping 
seeds a lady ought to have a small 
cabinet, which she might form herself 
of pasteboard, with as many drawers 
as there are letters in the alphabet ; 
and as her seeds are put up in papers. 
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raria has been incorporated in that of 
Senecio. See Cineraria. 

Sensitive Plant. — See Mimosa. 

Shaddock. — See Citrus. 

Shading is necessary to plants after 
transplanting, to prevent the evapora- 
tion from the leaves, which takes 
place when the plants are exposed to 
the full heat of the sun, being greater 
than the roots can supply moisture to 
support. Besides this, partial shade 
is necessary to many plants which 
cannot bear the direct rays of the sun; 
such, for example, as the Califomian 
annuals — plants which in their native 
state grow in thick woods, fens, &c. 
In ' these cases, however, it is not 
necessary that the shade should be so 
great as for newly-transplanted plants. 
There is a great deal of difference in 
plants, with regard to their flowers 
bearing the direct rays of the sun. 
Some require solar influence to make 
them expand, such as all the kinds of 
Mesembryanthemum ; while othersy 
such as the Evening Primrose, only 
unfold their flowers when the sun 
withdraws its rays. Most of the orchi- 
deous epiphytes, which grow in dense 
woods, succeed best in hot-houses 
glased with green glass, which affords 
them the requisite degree of shade. 

Sharp Cedar. — Aceusia Oxyce- 
drus, — See Acacia. 

Sheep Laurel. — See Kalmia. 

Sheep's Scabious. — See Jasionk. 

Shepherdia. — EUsagnea, — Beau- 
tiful shrubs, or low trees, with silvery 
leaves, which were formerly considered 
to belong to the genus Hippophea. 
The silvery appearance of the leaves 
is produced by their outer surface 
being of a bluish green, and their 
lower surface lined with a soft silky 
down of snowy whiteness. The plants 
are natives of North America, and 
may be grown in peat, or in very 
sandy loam. 

Shkraroia. — RubttLcea, — Field 
Madder. Very pretty British weeds, 



which may be introduced with good 
effect on rockwork. 

Shifting is the operation of trans- 
ferring plants grown in small pots to 
other pots a little larger : and it is 
of very great advantage when it is 
wished to kee)> plants short and 
bushy. In shifting, the ball of earth 
round the roots is not broken, but 
placed in the centre of the new pot, 
and the earth filled in round it.-— See 
Potting. 

Shingle Oak. — Querctia imhri' 
cata. 

Shrubby Trefoil. — PUleairiefo- 
liata. — See Pte^lea. 

Shrubby Cinquefotl. — PotenUlla 
fruticosa. — See Potb'ntilla. 

Shrubbery. — A walk bordered by 
shrubs and trees with some flowers in 
front, is called a shrubbery. In small 
villas it generally leads from the 
house to the kitchen garden; and 
sometimes goes round the latter, or 
is conducted round an open lawn. 
The object in forming a shrubbery is 
to produce as great an extent of in- 
teresting walk as the nature, extent, 
and other circumstances of the place 
will admit. There is then no posi- 
tive rule for either the length of 
shrubbery walk or its direction ; and 
unless a given situation were to be 
treated of, only some general direc- 
tions can be given, or principles laid 
down respecting the planting of the 
shrubs and trees. 

If we examine most of the shmb- 
beries in country residences, we shall 
find that there is a general sameness 
in the appearance of the trees and 
shrubs with which they are planted, 
from one end of the shrubbery to the 
other. This sameness results from 
the mode commonly employed of 
mixing those kinds of trees and 
shrubs that can be most readily- pro- 
cured indiscriminately together. Some 
eveigreens are distributed throughout 
the whole, such as a few Hollies, and 
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same number of plants of one species 
would be planted, the only difference 
being that they would ;be placed in 
different parts of the plantation. In 
a small shrubbery perhaps not more 
than one or two plants of a species or 
variety might be required; more 
especially if the object was to include 
as extensive a collection in the shrub- 
bery, as could conveniently be pro- 
cured. There are almost a thousand 
trees and shrubs, exclusive of roses, 
in British nurseries, which may be 
purchased at moderate prices ; and all 
these may be used in a shrubbery 
which contains no more ground than 
a single acre. Supposing that only 
one plant of a kind is planted, and 
supposing that each genus or natural 
order is kept by itself, every part of 
the surface of the plantation will be 
different from that which precedes or 
follows it ; and the greatest variety 
which the case admits of will be pro- 
duced. So many plants planted on 
one acre, will, however, soon cover 
the soil ; and therefore in three years 
after planting, it will be necessary to 
begin to thin them. The thinning in 
this case ought to be directed to the 
removal of the commoner and coarser 
kinds. The most complete shrub- 
bery that can be imagined is one 
which should contain all the larger 
trees distributed along it as a back- 
ground, with all the smaller trees in 
front ; next to these should be the 
larger shrubs, then the smaller shrubs, 
next the roses, and finally in the front, 
apart from the roses, should be the 
herbaceous plants; thus forming a 
splendid bank of vegetation on level 
ground. To prevent such an ar- 
rangement from becoming monoto- 
nous, it is essentially necessary that 
it should be combined with the 
natural system of relationship be. 
tween the kinds ; and this ought to 
be carried out in the roses, and in the 
herbaceous plantSi no less than in the 



shrubs and trees. To solve this pro- 
blem so as to carry the idea into exe- 
cution, is one of the nicest points for 
an amateur landscape gardener to 
attempt. 

All shrubberies whatever, how- 
ever scientifically they may be planted 
and thinned out afterwards, will ulti- 
mately become old, and entirely lose 
the character which they had during 
the first eight or ten years after plant- 
ing. Hence, in small places, which 
have been planted a certain number 
of years, it is impossible to have a 
shrubbery such as is here described, 
without removing the laige trees and 
shrubs already existing; and this 
must necessarUy depend on the taste 
of the proprietor, and whether a col- 
lection of young trees and shrubs, 
which have a bare and new look, 
but which will be continually in- 
creasing in beauty and magnitude, 
bo preferred to a few full-grown 
plants which are already in a state of 
perfection, and which have an air of 
grandeur and repose. 

When a shrubbery is planted, and 
for some years afterwards, the ground 
should be kept clear of we^s by 
hoeing or slight digging; and the 
shrubbery should be separated from 
the walk by a verge of turf or of box. 
When the opposite side of the walk 
is turf, such as a lawn, then the side 
next the shrubs must have a verge of 
turf also ; but where a walk passes 
through the middle of a shrubbery, 
box edgings may be used on both 
sides. In general, however, a grass 
verge is greatly to be preferred, as 
being more appropriate to a scene con- 
nected with the lawn ; and as not 
calling up ideas of a kitchen garden, 
or of a small flower-garden, where the 
beds are usually edged with box. What- 
ever may be the width of the gravel 
walk, the grass verge should not be 
narrower than two feet, because less 
than that width cannot always be 
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C. jubata, which diSera from the 
teal in having white flowers tinged 
with red, is a low shrub, not nbeve 
eighteen Inches high, preeenling a 
curious shaggy appearmico from tha 
fouulalks of the leaves reniBiriing an, 
and beeomiug hard and Ihomy, aftei 
the leiifleti have dropped off. C. 
Chanlaga, tbe Chincso Cankguia, 
which is ualurally a Inw shrub, fonu 
Bvery graceful pendulous tree, whm 
grifted on a stock 
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Caraganas were formerly considered 
to belong to the genus Robinla. They 
are all quite hardy, and ivill grow in 
any common garden soil ; most of the 
species prefer a poor gravely but C 
arboreacena thrives best in the neigh- 
bourhood of water. The species are 
propagated by layers or cuttings, or by 
seeds, which they ripen in abundance. 

SiDA. — Malvacea. — Stove, green- 
house, and hardy plants, natives of 
the 'Ea&l and West Indies, and North 
America, with showy white, pink, or 
yellow flowers, which they produce 
in great abundance. They are grown 
in loam and peat, and generally ripen 
seeds ; by which, and by cuttings, 
they are readily increased. 

SinERoxYLoN. — SapotecB. — Iron- 
wood. Half-hardy and hardy shrubs, 
and low trees, natives of America, 
the East Indies, and the Cape of 
Good Hope. Some of the species 
haye been removed to Bumelia, and 
one species, a native of Morocco, 
which is hardy in British gardens, is 
now called Argania. All the kinds 
should be grown in loam and peat ; 
and they have all small white, or 
whitish-green flowers. 

Side-saddle Flower.— See Sarra- 

CENIA. 

Sieves are necessary in gardening 
to separate the stones and coarser 
particles from the mould to be used 
for potting, and also for cleaning seeds. 
Garden sieves for mould should be 
made with deep wooden rims, but for 
seeds the wooden rim may be more 
shallow : in both cases the wires, or 
toile fn^talliqu€y through which the 
mould is to pass, should be firmly 
attached to the rim, the holes or 
interstices not being more than the 
fourth of an inch in diameter. 

Sifting is the operation of passing 
any kind of soil through a sieve or 
screen to deprive it of its coarser 
particles. ]Decayed leaves and rotten 
dung are also sifted ; as it is only the 



fine mould that falls from them that 
is useful in v^etation. Sifting, how- 
ever, should be used with caution; 
as some plants thrive better when the 
particles of soil are not too fine. 
Turfy loam, for example, should 
generally be chopped small with a 
spade or trowel, and not sifted ; and 
peat should not be deprived of the 
vegetable fibre in which it abounds. 
Sifted earth when of a loamy nature, 
is very apt to cake together and to be- 
come impenetrable to the finer roots 
of plants. 

Sile^ne\ — Silenacea or Carpo- 
pht/llaeece, --The Catchfly. Well 
known annual and perennial plants, 
many of which are natives of Britain, 
with flowers something like those of 
the pink. They are nearly all quite 
hardy, and only require the common 
treatment of their respective kinds. 
Lobel's Catchfly (S. Armeria) is a 
common garden annual that requires 
sowing in the open ground in March 
or April. 

Silk tree. — Achcia julibHssina. 
— See Acacia. 

Si'lphium. — Composiia. — Peren - 
nial plants, natives of North America, 
with yellow flowers, which are quite 
hardy in British gardens, and will 
grow in any garden soil. 

SiMARu^BA. — SimarvbiacecB, — The 
false Quassia. Stove plants with 
showy flowers, natives of the West 
Indies, neaily allied to the Quassia. 

Single trees and single shrubs 
are the grand sources of variety in a 
lawn or park, where the siurface is 
flat and without any other resources ; 
and they are also, when judiciously 
disposed, valuable additions to a sur- 
face naturally varied by undulations. 
The great art in putting down single 
trees is, to dispose them so as to form 
groups, when seen from a distance, 
and yet so as to produce variety in 
every change of position in the spee- 
tator when near. The kinds of trees 
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elevation, a, represents the stem of 
the tree, b, the wire, and c, the laths. 

To protect single trees from the 
wind, various modes have been 
adopted ; one of the simplest of which 
consists in driving a stake into the 
ground much deeper than the roots 
of the tree, and tying the trunk to it 
with a hay-band ; care being taken 
not to injure the roots in driving in 
the stake. There is another mode of 
fixing a tree, which serves also to pro- 
tect it ; and this consists in driving 
two pieces of wood into the ground ; 
with their lower extremities spread 
out, and their upper ones tied to the 
tree. Many other methods will be 
found in the Gardener** Magazine, 
vol. xiii. and in Mr. London's iS^t^ 
urban Gardener. 

In planting single trees, and indeed 
trees of every kind, the greatest pos- 
sible care should be taken to placet 
them so high above the surface as 
that after they have sunk down, 
as they will do in a few years, they 
may still appear to stand on a little 
hillock or to grow out of a small 
mound. If we examine thriving trees 
in natural wood, we shall always 
find that the collar, that is the point 
of junction between the stem and the 
root, rises above the general sur&ce, 
so as to form a little hillock. On the 
other hand if we examine trees in 
artificial plantations in which the soil 
has been deeply trenched, we shall 
generally find that though they may 
have been planted at first level with 
the sur&ce, they will, after a certain 
number of years, have sunk consider, 
ably below the surface ; or if care has 
been taken to keep the ground about 
them level, by adding fresh soil as the 
surface sinks they will appear with 
their collars completely buried and 
their trunks rising out of the soil like 
so many posts driven into it by art, in- 
stead of springing from a woody base 
rising above the soil like trees and 



shrubs in a natural forest, or on a 
common. In planting single trees, 
therefore, hillocks should at first be 
raised to a height which will for a 
year or two appear quite unnatural, 
as shown in fig, 31, in which may be 
observed a tmaU hoUew at the base 

Fig. 31. 
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of the stem for retaining water ; but 
they will soon sink down to the ap- 
pearance shown in^. 32. 

Fig. 32. 




PULL GROWN TRXK. 

Sinmi'ngia. — Gesneria^ea. — 
Stove-plants with large bell-shaped 
flowers. They should be grown in 
light rich soil. 

SiPHocAKPTLus. — LobeHooea, — 
A sufiruticose plant, with red and 
green tube.shaped flowers. It is 
generally kept in the greenhouse, but 
it is nearly hardy. *It should be 
grown in heath-mould, and it is pro- 
pagated by cuttings, which should be 
dried a little before they are planted. 

Siphd'hia. — Euphorbiacea.^~The 
American Indian-rubber tree. The 
first elastic gum brought to Europe 
was the produce of the Fictu elas- 
tica ; and as this plant is a native of 
the East Indies, the substance «~' 
thence called Indian rubber 
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Saviu'licBivit.—lTidea.— Mns- 
tud, — Beautiful little plants, reBem- 
bHng hulboui plants ia their flowera, 
■ itwithfllirouarooti. They 
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SmitLeii-. — Sco Sen 
Si.i>T«*-BoaT. — See 
Sldos. — See LiMU. 
Shilu. — Smilacea. — Kvergreen 

ing shrubs, with curiously ribbed 
leaveB, and Dumetons tendrils, nhich 
tliey Iwino round every object vrlthin 
their reach. The roots are thick and 
fleshy, and &om them (and particu- 
larly those of one species) the drug 
called ssrsaparilla it mailo. Tbc 
Jloners are small and wbideb; and 
those of the female plants are suc- 
ceeded by red or black berries. The 

Undrili of nliich are of a bright red ; 
and the noil is 4'. excflia, from the 
large siio of its leiTeE. All the spe- 
cies mny be grown in tke eomuiDti 
gardeo >oil ; but they should be 
plantsd in a iSidy situation, and kept 
ntber moist. S. CAina and somo 
other tpedes are r&lher tender, and 
require protec^on from severe frosts. 

Snuls. — See Hatis. 

8h»[L-fuiweii. — Phaseolm Ca- 
raBalla. — A dimbiag plant, a native 
of ludii, with lilac flonns, neirly 
allied Id the Scarlet-iuaner. 

Shuiii-oouko. — Trichotanthes 
wyfiiu- — A ""J curious plaui, 



with vhite flowers, every petal of 
which appears tiirrounded «ilh loDg 
knotted binge. The leaves and ten- 
drils resemble those of the common 

striped, and is so long and narrow st 
to resemble a snake. Specimeus 
have indeed been graitn more than 
fix feet long, and not thicker than 
Ibe body of a common snake. The 
plant ii an annual, a native of China, 




Soip-woKT See SiPOtiAim. 

Soils — ara of two kinds, the nu&ee 
soils, and the subboils ; the Ent bekg 
what are generally understood bj the 
word soils, and the second being pro- 
perly designated earths. Soils, to- 
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able portion of sand or peat are called 
light; and all soils containing clay 
are cal\ed loamy. What is called a 
light rich soil, is generally composed 
of very sandy loam, mixed with vege- 
table mould, or the sifted remains of 
an old hotbed. 

SoLANUM Solanaoea, — The 

Nightshade. The flowers of the 
plants belonging to this extensive 
genus all more or less resemble those 
of the common climbing Nightshade, 
or Bitter-sweet of the hedges, — and 
indeed those of the potatoe, which 
belongs to this genus. They are all 
rather pretty, but their foliage is too 
coarse to be ornamental. jS^. cam- 
panvliUum is perhaps the hand- 
somest species. Some of the species 
require a stove, others a greenhouse, 
and others the open air ; but they all 
agree in liking a rich Ught soil, and 
they all grow well in a mixture of 
loam and peat^ enriched with vege- 
table mould. 

SoLDANELLA. — PrifMiltLoea, — 
Beautiful little alpine plants, very 
suitable for rockwork, some with 
purple, and some with blue flowers. 
They should be grown in heath, 
mould ; or in peat, mixed with very 
sandy loam ; and they are increased 
by seeds, or by dividing the root. 
They are generally grown in small 
pots, and they should neither have 
too much nor too little water. 

S0LIDA60. — Composita. — Golden 
Rod. Perennial plants, quite hardy 
in British gardens, where they flower 
in autumn. They are too tall for 
any small garden* and they are only 
suitable for the back row of a flower^ 
border. They will grow in any com- 
mon garden soil, and they are in- 
creased by dividing the root. 

Solly A. — Pittisporaeea. — This 
beautiful little shrub, though only 
introduced in 1830, is already as 
common as the Fuchsia^ and it is 
a favourite everywhere. The leaves 



are evergreen, and the bright blue 
bell-shaped flowers^ which are pro- 
duced in tufts near the ends of the 
branches, are so elegant that no one 
can see them without admiring them. 
The plant is a native of New Hol- 
land, and it is neaiiy hardy, as it 
will stand in the open air if trained 
i^nst a wall and slightly protected 
during winter. It is, however, gene- 
rally grown in pots, in which the only 
objection to its culture is the cir- 
cumstance of its having the tips of 
its shoots firequently covered with 
aphides, the only cure for which is 
constant syringing. In the open air 
it is liable to the attacks of a black 
insect, similar in its nature to the 
aphis, but still more disagreeable. It 
should be grown in peat and loam, or 
in heath -mould, and it is propagated 
by seeds or cuttings. The ^it, which 
is a berry full of seeds, ripens freely ; 
but the cuttings are very difScult to 
strike, and indeed will rarely succeed 
without bottom-heat. Besides Sollya 
heterophyllOf which is the common 
kind, two or three other kinds have 
been introduced by Captain Mangles 
from the Swan River. 

Solomon's Sral. — See Polygonum. 

SoNCHus. .— ComposUa. — The 
Sow Thistle. The common herba- 
ceous species is a British weed ; but 
there are two or three shrubby kinds 
from the Madeira and Canary Isles, 
with yellow flowers, which are very 
ornamental. They should be kept 
in a greenhouse, and grown in light 
rich soil. 

SoPHo^RA. — Leguminosa. — The 
common Sophbra jap6nica is a large 
tree which grows freely in the neigh- 
bourhood of London, and produces its 
large bunches of cream-coloured flow- 
ers in August and September. The 
drooping Sophora, however, though 
only considered a variety of the tree, 
is very distinct. It is a trailing shrub, 
sending out shoots six feet or eight 
T 2 



wben it it |;nifKd on « ttoek af 
jap6nica, ten feci ortnelve feett) 
IhcM long impiDg >bools, the k 
of which lA A bright green, have a 
coliarl^ grocfful appcaruicc. 1 
Sojihon will grow iQ an^ aoil^ bu 
poor one luils it better Ihin a i 



SowisG.— Tho 



Bcellino 



t leMnu 



I of flown 



cular patchtB, in inleryali left on pur- 
pose among Iho perennialn, or Hmong 
the Roses and other law >hrub8. Each 
patch Ih prepared hj djg^bg up a 
spadeful of Iba loil and retumiDg it 
to its place wilh the lurfscc down- 
wanlt ; ttien breaking it linelf, and 
kvelling and nmoothing the Burface ; 
and lastlf, depressing or slightly hol- 

inches in diamatur, and ftom a ijiiar- 
ter to a half an inch in depth, BccarJing 



pregsed into the soil, a very go 
mode for amateurs ia to take the es 
CUT of a fluwer-pol of tto diameter 
the patch, juid gBcti}' press down t 









if the seeds lUt good. Tho next ope- 
istion is to sprinkle a little line soil 
oTcr [he seedt, bo ai to cover them to 
about the sumo thickness ss the dia- 
meter of the seed. After Ibis, tho 

to prcs! down the soil and llieeeeds 
together ; nnil if there be any danger 



ipprel 



1 fmi 



impty Hi 



ar-pot ( 



onld h< 



The lat^r seeds of flowers, aueh « 
Lupins, Sweet Feu, Sec, may be 
town three or four in a patch ; and 
some kinds of Lujnn^ luch a« It, 
CTuiekahinJcii and £. mu^Mfb.wiU 
not require more than a ungle seed. 
In the case of large seeds, and of all 
the cnoimouer kinds, the nie of " " 
prepar 



of tha . 



nply H. 



with. 



1 



In sowing broailcist, the bed 
space to be uivered being atdrred np 
nith the Epade and tidied Bae on tlie 
snrface, should be gently amoDthed 
with the buck of the spade, and the 
seeds afterwards strewed over it, bo 
as to lie, if the seed be good, at aa 
inch or two apart j or lees, if ihs 

pliuited. Tho seeds may then be 

fine mould; and this may W "firmed,'' 
as the gardeners lertn it, by gently 
besting the ground flat with the 
spade. For ordinary seeds, raking 
sUTfaoi smooth before Bowti^, s, 
after sowing again raking it, iriU 
found sufficient ; and ' 
should alwiya be light in propoi 
tn the BmalhioBB of the seeds, 
sowing grBBS-secds to form a lawn, 
the ground should ho beaten equally 
firm throughout, to prevent it from 
sinking unequally afterwards ; 
after it has been rendered perfe.. 
smooth and even, the Beeda dioQldj 
Bown quite thii^k, and raked f 
gently, that the teeth of the laki 
not penetrate moie than bslf an 



n drills . 



little fuE _ 



drawn by thi 

for edgings ; and, 

to this purpose t 

the seeds, great 

taken to distribute them oqi 
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and not to cover them ^th too 
much earth. 

Spanish Broom. — Spdrtium juri- 
eeum. — See Spartium. 

Spara'xis. — Iridea, — Beautiful 
bulbous plants, that will flower vigor- 
ously if grown in a well-drained bed 
in the open air. For the mode of 
forming the bed, see Ixia. 

Spartium. — LeguminoscB. — The 
Spanish Broom.-— A well-known up- 
right shrub, with upright deep green 
branches, and very few leaves, which 
soon drop off. The flowers, which are 
in terminal iaceme«, are lai^, and of 
a deep yellow. It is a native of Spain 
and Portugal, and, in short, of the 
whole of the south of Europe ; where 
it grows in rocky situations, and in 
dry gravelly soils. In England it 
produces a good effect in a shrubbery, 
and it will grow vigorously wherever 
the soil is gravelly or sandy ; but 
it does not thrive in clay, as it 
has a long tap-root, which it can 
only send down where the soil is 
free. It is generally propagated by 
seeds. 

Spatala'mthus. — Iridea. — The 
Ribbon-flower. Avery handsome bulb- 
ous plant, requiring the usual treat- 
meht of Cape bulbs. — See Ixia. 

Spbeowxll. — See Veronica. 

Spha'gnum. — Cryptogamia^'-^ A 
kind of moss. 

Spheno'gyne\ — CompostUB, — 
Beautiful annual plants, which only 
require sowing in March or April, in 
any common garden soil. 

Spider Ophrys. — See Ophrts. 

Spiderwort. — See Tradescantia. 

Spindle-trrr. — See Euo'nymus. 

Sphlb'a. — Roscuiea. Hardy shrubs, 
generally natives of Siberia, with very 
pretty flowers. The handsomest kinds 
are, jS^. chamwdrifolia, with spike-like 
corymbs of white flowers ; S. ultni- 
folioy with flat corymbs of white 
flowers and laige handsome leaves; 
S. hyperietfolia, or Italian May ; jS^. 



salicifolia, Bridewort, or Queen's 
Needle-work, with spikes of pinkish 
flowers ; jS'. belkiy a native of Nepal, 
with corymbs of beautiful rose- 
coloured flowers, which it produces in 
May and June; S» optUifoliOy the 
Virginian Guelder Rose, or Nine 
Bark, a native of North America, 
with corymbs of rather large white 
flowers ; jS'. ariafolia, a most beau- 
tiful species, a native of California, 
with loose panicles of feathery whitish 
flowers, which it produces in July 
and August ; and jS'. sorHfolia, with 
loose panicles of white flowers and 
pinnate leaves, from Siberia. All the 
kinds grow with most luxuriance in 
moist soil, having a poor and stunted 
appearance where the soil is dry and 
gravelly; and they are readily pro- 
pagated by suckers, which they throw 
up in great abundance. 

Spira'nthes. — OrchidacetB, — 
Ladies' Traces. Mostly tropical plants, 
which require a moist stove. — See 
Orchideous Epiphytes. 

Splebnwort. — Asplenium. Very 
beautiful ferns, which differ very much 
in their appearance, though they are 
all very handsome. They require, 
like all other ferns, to be grown in 
moist shady places. 

Spondias. — Terebinthacea. — The 
Hog-plum. West Indian trees, which 
require a stove in England, and which 
grow freely in a mixture of loam and 
peat. 

Sprekelia. — Amaryllidaeea. — 
The Jacobsea Lily. A bulbous-rooted 
plant, with splendid dark scarlet 
flowers. It is called Jacobea, on 
account of the brilliant scarlet of its 
flowers, which the Spaniards in Peru 
thought resembled the scarlet swords 
worn by the knights of the order 
of St. James (Jacobsus). For the 
culture, see Amaryllis. 

Spurge. — See Euphorbu. 

Spurge Laurel. — See Daphne". 

Squill. — See Scilla. 



SlJUlRTIIIO CUCUMBEB. — See Mo. 

Stichyi.— Zo&tafe.— The Hedge 
Nonlo. Sfanibby and berbaceoug 
plants,' nmlivH of Europe and Nortb 
America, whicb niU ^w fieri}' in 
any lighl ricb >oil, imd vhich are in- 
craaMd bj cmtingB or diinnoa of the 



SiiNHOPEi, — OrcAidacea.— Bean- 
liful Orcbideoud plaau wil^ lai^ 
wbiU flowen proceBdisg from tbe 
root. For the csllure, aev Oi - 

OIOUB EFlPHiriK. 

S»pe'lii. — AKlepiaden. — Very 
cuiious Btove-pIantBi witb showy 
Raven prtKeoding from tbe root, 
whiob imcll bo much like carrion, 
that flesh-fliei lia.Te been known to 
lay their i^ga upon ttaem. As tbesc 
plimta are verj nacculent, Ibe 
Tury apt to drop off, if Iboy arc g 
in rich soil, or too much wai 
Tbej Bucceod beat in Bandy 
mixed vri lb lime rubbiBb; and the; 
are prop^ated , b; culllngii, nhicb 
thould be laid on a abelf for t»t 
tbreo dajB to Bbrivel before thej 
planted. Tbe plonU from which the 
cuttings are Ukcn ehould be kept 
quite dry for Boms lime aflerwstde, 
09 tber are apt to rot from tbe vound. 
All the Stapeliu are native! of the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

STiFHYLu.— Celasirinea Th< 

Bladder Nni. Hardy ehrubs, iiatiTei 
of England and North America, thai 
will grow freely in any commor 
garden loil. The flowers are while, 
and tbe need, vhicb is brown, is pro- 
duced in ■ large inflated capsule oi 
bladder. Tbe seeds, when bored, art 
used in Catholic countrici for ro- 

Bran or Bethlerim.— See OaNi- 



— See Abtbr- ^^M 

-Pltimbagin£ia. — ^i^^l 
iingular planU, the fooSH 
I flowers of which a^H 



raBwoBT. — See Abtbr. 

Pluv^aginetB. — 
Lavender. Singular planU, the fo 
stalks of Iho flowers of which 

>lDured BO u to roaembte flomn,'' 
while the real flfiwert are tbe white 
part at the eitremityof the purples 
The handsomest species helongii^ le 
the gcime is S. arlmrea, ■ ubIjtb of 
the Canaries, wbieb is quite abrabby. 
This splendid plant thould han 
plenty of room forilaroola; and Ihoi 
when there is not a eonsorvatory for 
it t« be planted in, it doea better in 
the open border nitb n slight protoe- 
tion during winter than iti a pot in ■ 
greenhouae. The soil in which it IB 
gronn should be half nmdy loam and 
lialf vegetable mould. It ia ei- 
tremely difficult to laiw young plants 
by cotlings; and tbnugh nurserymen 
contrive to make layers, it is so diffi- 
cult sn operation, « to be acareeiy 

mnn kinds of Stance are genwally 
increased by seeds, or by dividing the 
rooti and Ihey should be allowed 
plenty of spaee, as they are eaailj 
killed when crowded by other plaida. 
Stellasu. — Caryophyltea. — 
Slitcbnort Very pretty plaata, iriA 
while flowen, many nf wbieh an 
natives of Britain. They aie bQ 
they grow but Is 



Thed 



.iodBai 



pre- 



auiuble for rockwork. Tboy 
pealed by eeeds, which the; i , 
freely, or by division of the root. 

SrENocms. — Compoaita. — S- *pt- 
cOiea is a very ahowy perenniBl, ■JMi 
large and veiy handsome flowen. t( 
is a native of Colifamia, and iriD 
grow in any common garden soil. It 
is increased by seed, or hy diTi^Dg 
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shrubs and low trees from tAie East 
and West Indies, with greenish or 
whitish flowers. They should beigrowu 
in peat and loam ; and they are pro- 
pagsfted by cuttings of the ripe wood, 
not deprived of their leaves, which 
should be struck in sand, under a bell- 
glass, with bottom-heat. 

Stbrnbe'iigll — Amaryllidaeea," 
Hardy bulbs, with showy yellow 
flowers ; which only need planting in 
the open border. 

Ste^via. — Composite, — Mexican 
perennials with tufts of very pretty 
white or pinkish flowers, which should 
be grown in sandy peat, and which re- 
quire a little protection during winter. 
S. Eupatorium is a very pretty plant 
for filling a bed in a geometric flower- 
garden, from its compact habit of 
growth, and the abundance of its 
flowers. 

Stirring the soil is an operation 
of considerable importance in the case 
of all plants in a high state of culture, 
and especially of young plants. When 
soil is loosened to the depth of even 
two or three inches, it admits the air 
and the rain beneath the surface; 
and both,' in this manner, convey their 
temperature to the soil, as well as 
their nutritive qualities to the roots. 
It is also remarkable that though 
soil when loosened is advantageous 
in communicating a wanner tempera, 
ture and moisture to what is below 
by admitting the air and the rain ; 
yet that in the heat of summer, plants 
growing in a soil the sur&ce of which 
is kept loose, suffer less either from 
excess in heat or the want of rain, 
than plants in a soil which is kq>t 
firm. This will also apply to a cer- 
tain extent to plants in pots, though 
Stirring the soil is of far less im- 
portance to them than to plants in 
the open ground ; as the heat of the 
surrounding atmosphere, whether it 
be advantageous or injurious, pene- 
trates readily through the sides of the 



pots, and the superfluous moisture 
is exhaled in the same manner. In 
stirring the soil among plants in the 
open ground, it must, however, be 
always remembered that the soil is 
full of roots, and therefore that the 
stirring must not be carried to more 
than a few inches in depth. It should 
also be performed with a fork rather 
than with a spade, in order that none 
of the roots may be cut. The soil 
should never be stirred, except when 
it is in a dry state, and when rain is 
not expected ; because should the soil 
be in a wet state when it is moved, or 
should run occur immediately after- 
wards, it will defeat the end in view; 
viz. that of forming a porous surface 
layer, readily permeable by air and 
water. 

Stitcrwort. — See Stkllaria. 

Stock. — See Mathiola. 

Stovb-crop. — See Seoum. 

Storax. — See Styrax* 

Stork's Bill. — See Gkranium . 

Stramonium. — Solanaoea. — The 
Thorn Apple. Laige showy plants, 
conspicuous alike for their leaves, 
flowers, and fruit. They grow best 
in chalk or a calcareous loam ; and 
they are so completely hardy in 
Britain, and grow so freely from seed, 
that the common kind has become 
naturalised, and is frequently found 
growing ^d. When these plants 
are grown in gardens, they should be 
allowed plenty of room, as their 
principal beauty is the wide-spread- 
ing and luxuriant character of their 
foliage. 

Stranvasia. — • Rosacea. —-The 
new name for Cratagui glauca^ an 
eveigreen tree, a native of Nepal, 
with glaucous leaves, woolly beneath, 
and white flowers. It appears to be 
hardy, or very nearly so, and it is 
very handsome. It is generally pro- 
pagated by grafting on the common 
Hawthorn. 

Strawberry Bliti.— See Butum 



W- 



STBlUBEftttY TKEe.~SlW An'flDTUS, 

SrnBtiMii. — AfajBCfliB. — Migni- 

1, (iceat plant! with largo long leiiei, 

n md very large and aidgnlu omnge 

and purple flowQii' Tltej are go- 

I nenlly kept in a stoyo, but thoy will 

I Bower in greenhouK or room, if kept 

enlSdentlf moitt. The; ihou" ' 

grown ia light nndy loam. 

ore TCrj difficult to propagate 

thej Bomctimes send up lucken 

Bomelimes ripuu lecds. 

8rREPTi'»rHEHi. — Indea. — Capo 
bulbs niih very Bhowy flonen ; 
vhich may oithoT be gnmn in pota, oi 
in bcd> in the open tar. — See lui. 

STMi'TOCi'BPiis.—Bipnjniiawa. — 
A Tory handiomo poronnial plant 
from South Afoia, which requires a 
(tOTo ia Engknd; but which nhen 
properly treated producei its beautiful 
aad elegant pale purplo flowers ia 

i great abundance. It ii Dearly allied 

to Gloiicia, but it liat twisted leed- 
podb It ^ould bo grown in equal 
parti of peat, loam, and Band ; and it 
I ia inoreaied by eceds, whick it ripem 

Sr'iPt. — GramtTtea. — SApa pjn- 
I nafd, the Feather-gnus, ia an ex- 

titmely elegant plant which grows 
' freely in light rich soil, and is in- 

eraajud by seed, or dirision of the 



Mal]u;hodendroi]. It w 



Stvli'oidh. — Stylidea. — Au>- 
IralJAn Bhruba and perenni&ls, ge- 
nerally kopt in a greenhouse, uitli 
imalL iHnkJBh or purple Sowerg, the 
of which ue irritable, and 
bon touched. All tho ipecioa 
bo gronu in aandy peat, or 
could j and the poiomuals are 






Styru;. — Styracinea, — Stoi 
Ornamental shrubs, witli 
flowers, natiTea of Europe ar 
America; which grow best 
peat, or hoath mould, ani 
ftccly. They are propagated by layi 

SuccoKv. — CichMum Intgbutl 
a British plant, with brilliuic " 
floweia, which growl freely in 
loili, and which may be grown 
the greatest earn in gardens. 

SnCCDUBT PLINTB BTO tboEC Which 

hare both their items and leavea pro- 
vided with flo few sLonuLtB or bre*Ub- 
ing pores, as to be abhj to retain 
greit portion of the moisture ntiicii 
evaporated by other plan 
plants are generally native 
deserts, when for half thi 
are entirely destitute of water, 
where their capability of ret^nlDg 
moisture ia necesaary to keep them 
■iive. When grown in Europe, iL^ 
aro well adapted for Bltting-rooma, al 
they an capable of bearing b greaM 
degree of dryoess in the air thui moM 
other plants ; but they tn Terj liaUa 
injured by too much vrater, M 
cloudy atmosphere of RnglafJ 
their stomatn are not anffloioDtlj 
lerons to enable them to throw it 
and it rots them, or, u gnrdenen 
-ess it, Ihoy damp off. All sueeu- 
plnnts when grown in pots ahould 
: abuadwt dr^nage, and should 
:r be soffeted to stand nith vcater 
lieBaucer; and the soil in which 
' are grown should be mil 
I or lime rubbish to keep 
in a Biato fit for thmr 

DGiH-CiNE.— See Sx'ccaiium. 
—See Ri 
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Sun-rose. — See Heliamthemum. 

SuTHBRLAMDiA. — LegumxnoscB. — 
A pea-flowered shrub, with scarlet 
flowers, formerly called Colutea 
frutescens ; a native of the Cape of 
Good Hope, which is half-hardy in 
British gardens, and which should be 
grown in sandy loam. 

SwAiMsoMiA. — Leguminosa. — 
Pea-flowered shrubs, natives of Aus- 
tralia, with purplish flowers, which 
should be kept in a greenhouse, and 
grown in heath mould. — See Aus- 

TRALUN SHRUBS. 

Swallow-wort. — See Asclepus, 
and Chelidonium. 

Sweet Bay. — See Laurus. 

Sweet Briar. — See Ro^. 

Sweet Gale. — See Mtrica. 

Sweet MARJORAM.—See Origanum. 

Sweet Pea. — See Lathyrus. 

Sweet Potato. — Batatis edulis, 
— A tuberous-rooted plant, formerly 
considered to belong to Convolvulus, 
then to Ipomsea, but now separated 
from both. It is a native of South 
America, where it is called Batatis; 
and it requires a stove in England. 

Sweet Sop, or Custard Apple. — 
See Anona. 

Sweet Sultan. — See Amberbo^a, 
and Centaure^a. 

Sweet William, — Di&nthus bar. 
battis. — See Dianthus. 

SwiETENiA. — Cedrelacea or Me- 
liiKea, — The Mahogany ti-ee. A tree, 
a native of the West Indies, requiring 
a stove in England. It is grown in 
loam and peat, and is propagated by 
cuttings. The flowers are reddish, 
but have no beauty. 

Sword Fern. — Xiphopteris ser- 
rulata, — A native of the West Indies. 

Symphoru. — Caprifoliaoea, — St. 



Peter's Wort. Bushy, deciduous 
shrubs, which grow so freely in any 
common garden soil, and send up so 
many suckers, that when once planted, 
it is diflScult to eradicate them. The 
flowers of S, glomerata are produced 
in clusters, and the berries are small 
and reddish. S, racembsusy the 
Snow-berry, has pinkish flowers, 
which are disposed in such loose 
racemes as to appear almost solitary ; 
and which are succeeded by large 
white berries which are very orna- 
mental. There is another species, S* 
occidenialiSf with very large leaves, 
and drooping racemes of flowers, 
which has not yet been introduced. 
All the kinds are natives of North 
America. S. racemosus is sometimes 
grafted on Lonicera Xylosieum, to 
avoid the inconvenience of its numer- 
ous suckers. 

Symphoricarpos. — Michaux's name 
for the Sno wherry. — See Symphoria. 

Syngenbcious plants. Plants be^ 
longing to the 19 th class of the Lin- 
nean system, and the natural order 
CompositsB. 

Syrinoa. — OleinetB, — The Lilac. 
— Well-known deciduous shrubs, with 
purplish or white flowers, natives of 
Europe and the colder parts of Asia, 
and valuable in British shrubberies for 
the early appearance of their leaves in 
spring, and for the beauty and fra- 
grance of their flowers. There are 
several species and varieties, varying 
principally in the colour of the flowers. 
They are all quite hardy in British 
gardens, and they will grow in any 
common soil. They are propagated 
by layers and suckers, which they pro- 
duce in great abundance. 
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TiiBERHXHOKTiM. — Apocynia. 
•Treea and ihruba bora the Eut 
Welt lotliee, vhich requite 
Din England. The; bave geoe- 
nlly white fiagnat floweraT renn 
bltng thoK of tho common Jumioo.bi 
aro maay timcB laJger- Thajehou 
be grawa in iMts imd pe&i ; nod Ibi 
propagated by cuttiogi which r 



Ttciutuic— The Indian name for 
Ibe Balsam Poplar ; a gpecicB that 
eboald be cnlliiated id onunieDUl 
planUtions fur the besndfiil yellowiih 
green of itn leavefl, wbieh appear very 
early in ipring. 

Climbing plimtii, oeuly allied lo the 
PaisiuQ Flower, with pinkish flowen 
and golden, balUike fruit. Tbeyare 
^Bially kept in a iloye, but ibey 
will both grow and flower freely in 
greenbouae-heat. They >honLl be 
grown in sandy loam and peat, and 
they ore propagated by cuLtingi. 

TtOETEs. — Campoaila. — The 
French and A&icon Marigolds. Well- 
known balf-hanJy ajiimals with showy 
flowers that have a scry disagreeable 
amelL The seeds are generally lown 
on a alight hot-bed, and transplanted 

TiLiuHi. — magtiollaeea. — Low 
trees and sLruhs from Java and other 
paru of Ibo East Indies, with very 
fragrant while flowers, nearly alliel 
lo the M^oliaa. Tbe plonls should 
be grown in loam and peat if kept in 
the Gtovc, and they may be propa- 
gated by layen and cuttings ; but hy 
inarching liem on Moffriblia purpu- 
rea, ibey may be brought to flower 





blatk-lead pencil: tbose for _ 
taken up and packed to be tent tojJL 
distance, are eommonly of par^l 
ment, with the name wiittea in inkj 
hat nursery labels are formed rf 
wood and tied to trees, c 
lead stamped with numbers, 
object in eyery cue conneclod with 
the nursery bu»nesB it Bimply Id 
identify the species or variety; bat 111 
the case of private gardena, it it m- 
ily to do this, but to prodDca ■ 
ijeel that shall not be nniigbtly iq 
jden. For this latter pui] 
i™Wn tallies (fig. 33), ' ' ' ' 
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formed of various sizes and shapes, 
are best for pots ; and tallies of cast- 
iron) Tnth panels for tablets contain- 
ing the names, to be covered with 
glass (fig, 34), are the most efficient 
for plants in the open ground. Where 

Fio. 34. 




CAST-IBON OR ZINC TALLY FOB THE OPEN 
OROCND. 

it is not desired to display the name, 
the simplest and least ezpensive mode 
is to mark a number on a wood tally 
or stick, and this may be done dther 
by notching the stick with a knife, 
which is the common practice among 
gardeners ; or by cutting a portion of 
it smooth, rubbing it with a little 
white lead (white paint), and writing 
the number while it is yet moist with 
a black-lead pencil. Of all the dif- 
ferent modes which have hitherto 
been devised of naming or numbering 
plants in gardens (and they amount, 
perhaps, to hundreds), the mode by 
a stick) white lead, and a black lead 
pencil, is, perhaps, the best for private 
gardens ; and it is, undoubtedly, by 
Cur the cheapest. In numbering or 
naming plants in a garden,where good 
taste ought to preside, it must always 
be recollected that the means ought 
to be kept rabordinate to the end, and 



that the names of plants should in no 
private garden be more conspicuous 
than the plants themselves. The 
cheapest kind of Tally is a thin strip 
of adnc, pointed with white-lead, and 
then written on with a lead pencil ; 
and these strips of zinc may be had 
cut into the proper sizes, at the zinc 
manufacturer's in the New Road. 

Tallow-treb. — SUUigia sebifera, 
A stove-plant, which should be grown 
in peat and loam. It belongs to En- 
phorbiacese. 

Tamarind Tree. — See Tamarin- 

DUS. 

Tamarindus. — Leguminosa, — 
The Tamarind Tree. There are two 
kinds of Tamarinds ; T. indica, r 
native of the East Indies, with yellow 
flowers striped with red, and T. occi- 
dentalisy a native of the West Indies, 
the flowers of which are white. Both 
kinds, however, very rarely flower in 
this country, probably because the 
trees have not sufficient room for their 
roots. The plants may be raised 
from seeds of preserved Tamarinds 
sown in a hot-bed ; and they are worth 
growing for their handsome foliagOL 
They require a strong heat and a rich 
soil, and they should be supplied with 
plenty of water. The soil should be 
composed of equal parts of fresh turfy 
loam and vegetable mould or rotten 
dung, urith a little sand or peat, and 
these ingredients should be well 
mixed together before the compost is 
used. Young plants may also be 
raised from cuttings, which strike 
freely in sand with the help of bot- 
tom-heat. 

Tamarix. — Tamariscinea, — The 
Tamarisk. Tall shrubs, mostly na- 
tives of Europe, which are sub-ever- 
green, and useful in urithstanding the 
sea-breeze. A great many species are 
enumerated in books ; but only two 
are common in British gardens. These 
are Tdmarix gAllioa, the French 
Tamarisk ; and T. germanicay lu — 



^^ 



Myricaria germinica, Dear.), Ihe 
Ceraian Tamar^.k. TiiB Preacl. Ta- 
maiisk ii by far the honilBoiiiegl, kod 
u it vlll thiivB cloie to the KS-Bhote, 
and produces iti long lenDiual spikei 
of pinkitb ([oven In autumn, vhm 
people gcnoralij viiit tho coast, it it 
B Dtoat valuable Ghnib for tho gardena 
of KA-port towns. It should be 
gronn in a deep uuidy soil, and iL is 
propjigated by cuttings lakea off in 

T«)iDs. — Diascoriacea or Tamea. 
—The Black Bryonj. TherDuulwo 
kindi of BiyoDy couinion la Englisb 
■woods very different in the eyes of 8 
boUmiit, but bearing con^denble re- 
BembUnco to cacb other in the eyes 
of an amateur. Tbey are both found 
wild iQ hedges and thickcti, through 

long slender stems and brancbes, 
hanging from troe to tree ; they hit^ 



I green! 






flowers ; the fruit of bi 

bunches of showy red berries ; 

both of which lu»e tuberous r 

of a mry acrid natur. 

also both dioecioui ; 

(he only botanical rei 

tween them. The White Bryony 

(Bryflnia diaiaa) belongs to the Na- 

tuial Order Cucurbitacnn, and it is 

the only Briiiah plant bcloaginj 



They 
.ut this 






Its 1 



I flowe 



rough 



h of which iM 

Bud furnished with numerous ten- 
drils. The Blaek Biyony (Tatnut 
comtintnia) has, on tho contiuiy, 
SDHOeth, shining, heart-^pcd Icfivea 
of a very deep and glossy green ; tho 



tho other white. The i 




of the White Bryony mmy eaill; 
be made to grow in any shape that 
may be wished by pluang it whea 
young in an eartheowsre mould. Thii 
cucioui property was formerly tre- 
<iuently taken adTanlajn) of by ia- 
iigning people, who having thus ob- 
luned roots of fiightful forms, showed 
them for money at natural curioutio. 
The Black Bryony belongs to tho 
same D&tural order as the Yam, 

inerly considered to belong ti 
genus Tsmus, see TEBTiJDiHtBii 

Tis.— The bark of Oak or of other J 
trees, after it haa been used b} teu-'l 






greater or leaser degree according In 
the size of the luasa. In tlila stale il 
is Gt to be introiliiccd imo pits oi 
bods in hothouses for the purpoao of 
supplying bollum-heat. For orditttry 
purposes the bed or layer of tan need 
not be thicket than cighlocD inchea or 
two feet, but when a ver; {lowerful 
heat il required, double that thicki- 
neas is deunbto. The pota in tthjuli 
t^ed, wheo la^^ 



should st iirst m 



e plunged D 



halt theit 

even, in aome cases, they ahoold b» 
set on its surface. But nftor the &i 
violent heat has suhuded, the; mi ,. 
ho plunged to the brim. When tbfl 
heap begins to cool, in conseqnenc 
tho fermentation diminishing, tbe 

may be turned over and the poti 

plunged, adding a little Ireih tui,X 

DBceasary, to keep tbe pt to the put 

per degree of fulness. When the heM 

aubaides a second time, tho Ii 

be again turned and a larger _ 

of fresh malsriil added ; and tlio tbiid 
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time the old tan may be aifted in 
turning, and afterwards mixed with 
new. To proloi^ the heat in tan by 
diminishing the intensity of the fer- 
mentation, common salt is sometimes 
added ; and to increase the fermen- 
tation, yeast, though rather an expen- 
sive material, is sometimes mixed with 
it. The heat of the tan-bed should 
generally exceed the heat of the at- 
mosphere of the house by from 3^ to 
10°, according to drcumstaoces ; and 
it should seldom be lower than 60°, 
or higher than 75° or 80°. In gene- 
ral, a tan-pit or bed requires to be 
turned three or four times a year ; 
and if salt is sprinkled over it each 
time, the fermentation will be so far 
retarded that the bed will retain its 
heat for a twelvemonth. For the 
purpose of growing Pine Apples or 
large hot-house plants, oak or other 
leaves, or even dung, may be substi- 
tuted for tan ; but for the purpose of 
striking cuttings, tan is greatly prefer- 
able, because the heat produced is 
not accompanied with so much mois- 
ture, and hence the cuttings are not 
liable to be damped off. In situations 
where tan or leaves cannot be pro- 
cured, sawdust is an excellent substi- 
tute, and even the husks of oats. 
Sawdust is an excellent medium for 
the striking Epacridese and the Cape 
Heaths ; the heat being more gentle 
and regular than with most other fer- 
mentating substances. When tan has 
lost the greater part of its heat, it then 
forms an excellent medium for striking 
fleshy-leaved plants, such as Bromelia, 
which require rather a dry heat, and a 
medium which undevgoes the least pos- 
sible change in respect to moisture. 

Tamacetum. — CompotitiB. — The 
Tansy. Herbaceous plants, which 
are quite hardy in any common gar- 
den soil, and which are increased by 
dividing the roots. 

Tangier 'Pmk,'-~L&thyru8 Tingi- 
tdnus. — See Lathykus. 



Tansy. — See Tanacetum. 

Taxodium. — ConifertB, — See De- 
ciduous Cypress. 

Taxus. — Conifera. ^—The Yew. 
The common yew is too large a tree 
to be noticed here ; but the Irish yew, 
from its erect form and broad leaves, 
makes a very handsome plant, which, 
from the slowness of its growth, may 
for a long time be almost considered a 
shrub. There are also some Japan 
and Chinese species (some of which 
are now included in the genus Podo- 
carpus\ which are very ornamental. 
They will all grow in any garden soil, 
and are raised by seeds. 

Teak Wood, — See Tbctona. 

Tea Tree.— See Thea. The Duke 
of Argyle's tea-tree, Ly^dum bdr» 
barum, is often called the Tea-tree in 
gardens, from the following droll mis- 
take. A Duke of Argyle, who lived 
about a hundred years ^o, and who 
was a great patron of gardening and 
botany, sent out to China for the tea- 
tree, which was obtained ; but unfor- 
tunately the voyage home being very 
rough, the label was transferred acci- 
dentally to a plant of the Lyciwn 
bdrbarurfif which had been obtained 
from the coast of Barbary. The real 
tea-plant died before it reached Eng- 
land, and the Lycium being at that 
time unknown in Britain, it was sup- 
posed to be the tea- tree, till an exami- 
nation of dried specimens, &c., proved 
the mistake. 

Tecoma. — Bignoniaeea, — The 
Trumpet Flower. All the species 
which now compose the genus Tecoma 
were formerly well known under the 
name of Bignonia, particularly 7. 
rddicant, . the common trumpet- 
flower, which is quite hardy in British 
gardens, and T, grandiflbrtHy which 
is nearly so. Some of the species 
require a greenhouse, and some a 
stove ; but they all grow freely in a 
rich, light, loamy soil, and they are all 
propagated by cuttings of the roots. 



ihe only iroe in thw conntiy fit fgr 
diip-building. Iq Englaod, however, 

■(rang h™i ta make il gmw. It 
ahould be gtgtm in Idiid and pcU, 
ind il it piopagtited bjr cutUugt. Ttic 
Hairen ore wMte. 

TBi.o'f«*, _ ProteoM<F, — The 
Warratiih. The btilliimt ncnrlol 
Boven of this pUat, which arc coo- 
■picuQua even it a great diBtt 



; of New 



Il Wnlca 



te nhy the 



linguiihed by 

Betas; Bbj, in alluiion to the great 

rived from a oountt)' wliere tts iilants 
appearad so dilferent to those of Eu- 
rope. The flower of the Warralah 
nay be compared to a gigantic head of 
clotEr of th« moit intense and bril. 



The Gnt 

pot ia «hich it is grown thoroughly 
Kell drained; and the neiit to alhin 
it abundance of light and air. It i> 
generally luipt in a stoie in England ; 
bnt it snccocdi hollerinagreenhoai 
at least dnring the summer month 

with insects if it ia kept all the yc 



d by 



cattings or suckers, which it throws 
in abundance ; and it should be grow 
in heath mouhl, mixed with whit 
Bud and a little loam. It should I 
legulsrly watered in the flowerin 
season ; but it maj tie Vept almoi 
dry during the winter months. 
TiMPtrroMii. — Legun ' 



^^^-^ Enj 



with I 



1^1. — UmbeUifeTB. - 



■hrnhby apeclca of Uare'a Eta. — 8s 

BuitKURCM. 

Tekthiw'dd See S*wn.v. 

TaSTunmiBji. — DioscoreO. 

ephanfa-foot, or Hottentot Bn 

Terysiogular plant, with an n 

oua scaly root above ground, E 

which iiguea a slender ■lem, i 

■mall flowen. The plant ita na 

of the Cape, from which conutry r 

arc frequently receiTed. It sht 

without any water being givmi [o 
when il ia not in a grovring iH 
and it ahould be grown in a. mixl 
of equal parbi of turfy Icmm, peat. 
Band) the large, sc^y roct b( 
placed on the sur£i» of the xnl, 
not buried in it. The earth in 
pot should be then vnitered and 1 
moist till the flhrous roots begin 
appear, after which lef 
be pyen till the ilcndi 
when the soil in the 
watered regnlarly bd< 

on the acsly r 



seed in Englanil, The 
the scaly root ia farinaci 
scud ta be uied by the '. 
food. The plant bos n< 
pagated in England ; i 



The Howen 
"et jet prodn 



a this , 



Ifl of dry n 



the Cape. 

TaociuuH.— i.iiiinf<B.— The I 
raander. Hardy, half-hardy, and 
der perennial, biennial, annual, 
shrubby plauta, the smaller kind 
whlcli are ini table for rockwi 
Some of the kinds aro ahowy bar 
flowers ; and olhera bandgiime gr 
house shrubs, particularly those 
are natives of Madeira. T.Betom 
is perhaps one of the beat of thcst^ 
it baa loose spikes of fragraot 
tlowcn. All the species n 
light rich soil ; and they ore 
gated by accde, cultioga, or di 
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the roots, according to their respectiye 
kinds. 

Thalia. — Carina, — T, dealbata 
is an aquatic plant, a native of South 
Carolina, with very curious hlack and 
white fragrant flowers. It is ahout as 
hardy as Cdlla ethiopica, and re- 
quires the same treatment. — See 
Arum. 

Thalictkum. — Ranunoulaeea. — 
Meadow Rue. Perennial plants, na- 
tivSl of Europe and North America) 
which are quite hardy in British gar- 
dens. T. iiquilegifoHum and its 
varieties are very showy horder-flow- 
ers; and T, a/ptnum, and some other 
dwarf species, are elegant plants for 
rockwork. They all grow freely in 
any common garden soil. 

Thatching is sometimes a{^lied as 
a protection to half-hardy trees in 
the open ground. Many half-hardy 
trees and shrubs may be protected 
from any danger from frost by laying 
itraw over the roots and collar of the 
stem, and then thatching it, as shown 
in Fig. 35. 

Fig, 35. 




PHOTBCTINO H ALP-HARDY TREES BY 
THATCHING. 

Thea. — TemstrcBmiacea. — Ever- 
green half-hardy shrubs, natives of 



China, and nearly allied to the Ca- 
mellia, from which indeed they differ 
only idightly in the capsule. They 
are only haif-hardy in British gardens. 
TheaBoheOi indeed, requires protec- 
tion every winter; but T, viridis 
will live in the open air with very 
slight protection (such as laying straw, 
&c., over the roots) in severe frosts. 
The flowers of both kinds resemble 
those of small ungle white Camellias ; 
and they are cultivated more from the 
curiosity which most persons feel to 
see the plants producing tea, than 
from any real beauty they possess. 

Thbobro^ma. — BgUneriacea, — 
The Chocolate-nut Tree. The tree 
from the nuts of which cocoa and 
chocolate are prepared, comes very ap- 
propriately after the Tea Tree. There 
are three species, all natives of South 
America, with brownish flowers ; all 
of which require a stove in England, 
and should be grown in light rich 
soil. 

TmBOPHRASTA.—^pocyn^iV.— Stove 
plants with very handsome leaves and 
white flowers. They are grown in 
loam and peat, and they are propa- 
gated by cuttings. 

Thbrmombteb. — No amateur 
should attempt to grow plants in a 
greenhouse or stove, or even in a hot- 
bed, without being provided with a 
thermometer to regulate the degree 
of heat A very ingenious one with 
a long tube for plunging into the 
ground has been contrived for ascer- 
taining the heat of a hotbed or tan- 
pit. 

Thermopsis. — Leguminosa. — 
Herbaceous plants with yellow flow- 
ers, natives of Europe and North 
America, which should be grown in 
very rich soil, but which are quite 
hardy in the open air in Britain. 
There is one ligneous species, Ther- 
mopsis kUmmifolia, D. Don, (Ana- 
gyris indica, Willd.,) but it is now 
generally called Piptanthus nepa- 






nould. 



Trohsbu. — Byilneriacex. — 
Pre»7 tlllli AnitnliBTi ahrabe, for- 
merly called La>iop4lalum. They 
■haiild ba gronn in sandy put, and 
kept in 1 greentgUH. 

Thohn Apple^ — S« DiTuu mi 
Strimoniuh. 

TflBiPi Slitici Armeria, Lin. ; 

Armeria vulghrit, WIlid See Ar- 

Tmiips. — Very Bmsil flies, not 
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THUJA.-Coni^enE.— The Arbor 
ViUe. There are two kindeot Arbor 
Tils comiDon In British gardens, the 
American ( Thuja ocddentaliii), and 
the Chinese {T. orientalU), both 
hiving (everal Tirietiea. Tho Ame- 
rican ipedes ia an open.growing tree 
with lioriiontal branches; and in 
Ainorica, where il is called the While 
Cedar, it grows in swamps. Tho Clii- 




dry soil. Both am qaile haidy in 
the clkoalF of London, and both in 
propagated hj layers and cuttings; the 
former takinK two years to root, and 
i strike. 



the la' 






ig very d 



ralol 



specie!, moll of wljieb require i 
giTenhouu or pratecliim during irin- 
tet. The principal of these ate 
Thuja pmdula end T. arlicalaU, 
Da(.{CailUruquadriBalvu,VeBi.): 
tho latlor species, which IB a natirs 
of Mount Atlas, iu Barbary, ptodn- 
cmg the gum Sandarsch, and b^ 
the celflbiBted Spanish wood Aiefu, 
whiirh is so bard that it ia said to re- 
sist Are, and of which the caihcdnl 
of Cordova was built. It is also .Up- 
posed to have been the aandal-wuod 
of the ancients. 

THuiUEReia. — Aeanehaceit.~lht 
beautiful climbing plants ganerally 
known by this name differ yory mu^ 
in the colour of their flowers, thov^ 
very little in their shape. Some b»- 
tanisls divide them into three genen. 
T.HaiBlayneana, wiib durk-purplisb 
flowers, they call Meyenia ; aad of T. 
Boccinea, with threo other otariy- 
allied sporiea, they have forn^ed ths 
genus HeiQcentris ] while tliey leave 
T.grandifim-tt, with dark bine flow- 
ers, T. fTograiu, the flowen 
which are white and swoet-Bcen 
71 aurantiaca, with orange Son 
ai.d T. alata, with buff flowers, i 
its white-flowered variety, in tie g«- 
nuB Thnnbcipa. T. alata, and T. 
auranfisea, which ii probably onlyi 
darker-caloared variety, are the moil 
common of these kinds, and iheymsi 
he grown either as aloveor grmnhousi 
climbers, or as half-hard; annuati. 
T. ttlala is a native of tlio Kaat In. 
dies, anil when treated ae eilhor t 

apt to bo covered with tbc red npidci 
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(see AcARUs) ; but these insects sel- 
dom appear upon it when it is grown 
in the open air. When treated as an 
annua), the seeds should be sown in 
January on a slight hotbed, or in a 
sheltered situation in the open ground. 
The best soil for them is equid parts 
of peat and silver sand, to which a 
little vegetable mould may be added. 
The soil should be kept moist, but it 
should be well drained, as the plants 
will perish if either kept too dry or 
suflfered to have their roots in stag- 
nant water. When planted in tbe 
open air, where they are finally to 
remain, the long shoots should be 
pegged down at the joints all over the 
bed ; and thus treated they will send 
up innumerable flower-stalks, so as to 
make the whole bed appear a mass of 
flowers. T. auranUkca may be 
treated in the same manner ; but T, 
a, albifiora is rather more tender, 
and appears generally to succeed bet- 
ter in a greenhouse than in the open 
air. When these plants are grown in 
a stove and beset with the red spider, 
the only way to destroy it is to sy- 
ringe them with water heated to 120^. 
The other species of Thunbergia are 
always kept in the stove, and I believe 
have never been treated as annuals, 
though most of them seed freely. 
They are grown in loam and peat, 
and are propagated by cuttings. 

Thyme. -JSee Thymus. 

Thy^mus. — Z<a6uito.~TheThyme. 
Fragrant dwarf shrubs, very suitable 
for rockwork. T, grandijlbra is, 
perhaps, the most ornamental. They 
should be grown in light rich soil, and 
are increased by dividing the root. 

Thysaho^tus. — Asphodelea. — 
Australian plants, with very singularly 
fnnged flowers. The flowers expand 
about eight o'clock in the morning, 
and they close at two, never remain- 
ing unclosed longer than six hours. 
They are grown in a greenhouse or 
stove, in nndy lo«m and peat ; and, 



like all the Australian plants, care 
should be taken not to let them suf- 
fer from any excess, either of drought 
or moisture. They are propagated 
either by division of the root, or by 
seed. 

Tiger Flower. — See Tigridia. 

Tigri'dia. — Iridea. — The Tiger 
Flower. The commonest species of 
this splendid bulb was formerly called 
Ferraria Tigridia, but it is now 
changed to Tigridia pavonia : there 
is a variety called T, p. leone, and a 
second species called T, conchijhra. 
They are all extremely handsome, 
producing abundance of their magni- 
ficent flowers in the open ground, 
which, however, are very short-lived, 
seldom remaining expanded more than 
a few hours. The plants are natives 
of Mexico, and the bulbs may be 
suffered to remain in the ground all 
the year if they can be kept dry ; there 
being more danger of their being de- 
stroyed by wet than frost The best 
mode of treating them is perhaps that 
recommended for the Ixia. (See Ixia.) 

Tile-root. — See Geissorhiza. 

Tilla'ndsia. — Bromeliaeea, — > 
Very curious stove-plants, most of 
which are parasitical, and may be 
treated like the stove OrchidaceiB, 
(See Orchidbous Epiphytes.) The 
others may be potted in a mixture of 
peat and loam, and propagated by 
suckers. They have all showy flowers, 
which they produce abundantly. 

ToAD-FLAX. — See Linaria. 

Tobacco. — See Nicotiana. 

ToLPis.— See Hawkwebd. 

ToNQUiN Bean. — Dipterix odo- 
ratOf Schreb. — (Baryotma Tongo, 
Gtert.) — A leguminous plant, of no 
beauty in its flowers, which are purple, 
but cultivated for its bean-like seeds, 
which are remarkably fragrant. It is 
a native of Guiana, where it is a tall 
tree ; and it requires a stove in Eng- 
land, where it may be grown in a 
I compost of peat and loam. 

u 
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tourmefo'htu. 
ToDTaiCHR-TKn. — See XiMTHax 



leiired form. TLii 



FiDUWfatid grown in Hindy loam. One 
3pedei ia * bulf-burdy HDDua^, kU 
may be ruBed on >. hotbed, and plan 
out ia Uaj. 

TottRiYi.— CoHi/eriB.— A vi 

Florida in North Americn, nea 
■lUed to the ;ew, aod roroiing a II 
between tbit tiaa and the hemli 
pruce. The first ipeamca seen 
EuropD vuB lent ia October 1340, 
from A. J. DoBning, Eiq., of Nei 
Yurk, to Mr. Loudon, nnJ was pre 
Boated by him to Mr. Mulers, nur 
Bergman, of Caaterbut)'. It is faid t 
'•fl hardy, ami ta grow ia aoj oommo: 



TUOOFr'BIIII. 

of South America. T. Metmr- 
ichmiiiia it a greeahouM ahi 

Dry ftagnnt tlowen, which hsve no 

beauty; aad T, heliolTOpioida a i 

half-hardf perennial, it»ag]/ re«eta. 

bllDg thfl Hetiotrope in its flowen, but 

without an]' ftagrance. They are all 

t free-growing plant! in aandy lotm. 

B aud Ibey era propagated by cuttings. 

TiucHE'tinu. — CaMpanulaceit. 

— Tbraalwort. Th« most common 

ipcciei, T. caruhtim, ia a half. 

hardy biennial, which require! to be 

miied on a hotbed, kept in ai fnusc 
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iprmg, H 



1 pluited ( 



apecie,, T. ca^: . 

TBiDpaoi'nTii. — CoBimelinea.— 
Spiderwort. Handaome berbactaai I 
plants, the common kinds 
only require planting in 1 
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toinceiF. — BriliBh 
pUnla with yellow Howcis, which, 
though wecda, look very well ou rook, 
work. The ilouble-flowered iBiiely 
of T. erecta ia very ornamental. 

To'ktulji. — Cryplogamia Musei. 
— Wall-mos.. A kind of moss, very 
useful in ouking mosa-houaes, fratu 
the brightucBS and variety of its 
colours; Bomeof the epeciea bf ing of i 
dark blue-green, olheta of a rich yel. 
lowiali green, olbeta of a icrj pnli 



'outh American BOnuala, which all 
iijuira s light soil, enriched vitl 
itten dung or voge table- mould. 
TasGOro'ooii. — CompoaHiw. - 

Coat's Beard. OmameDtal biennial 
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«helher it bo 


■pplied lo nai 


netrB« 


ngsiuii a wiJl 




cuous plmU 






frame- work. 


ClimblnK Roses mar 


be trsmcd ib 












m ihe grciuni; 








.hown m frff 


36. tkud 







^d by fii 






hooki atlached (a) 
Iho pot, snd railing 
u ahoHD in Fig. 37. 

Tai'p..— /fyrfrooSarirfea.— Wa- 
ter CaUropn. Aquatic plnutfl, afldTi!g 
cf Europe] antl tiio East IndieH, witb 
«hila flowori, and verj tiuioua nuls, 
wluch,wbea cooked, resemble in (ule 
thoae of the cbcslout, and an equallv 
vholdonio. Tho rhiioma ihould be 
planted, or tlie leeds (own, in loamf 




im b«eii ttmined againat a vail, and, 
i; being kept eonUnnilly growing, 
ia» twen forced to take Che cbuidsr 
if u tree. It ibould be planted ia 



stvaU,.; 



irefullytn 



Little protection in 

TuK Hallow. — Lavalera. — Be- 
les tbe common inouiJ ipeciei of 
Lamcerm, tbcre are nine or ten apecica 
whicb an ebrobby, and oneof wbich, 
L. phanioea, ■ native of the Canary 
lale;. it a tree 10 feel bigh. L. 
maritima 'a tbe commonest kind ; 
and at thii ia a native of Spain and 
tbe South of France, it will thrive iu 



the open nir in Engluid, if iligtillf 
pratcoled during tenn fnati. L. 
Critoba, h. juiooafa, au<l L. ofn- 
eana, lure all the t*o>e Arpee of 
hirdineu, and tbc; will all live BDil 
flower ju Britiih gardeni, if about tbe 



luuBlly gireo to I 
OUna, »itb rei 
Fieudo-Olbia, 

hispida, are >l 
which iw|«iteagi 
bo gtQWQ in loan 



« Peony. 






Tsihe'lu. — Cryptogamia Fungi. 
—A kind of litben found ' ' 

wood, iheaurfMCpC which i> 
THi.iBi'm.— SoropAu la 
There it onl; one speciei, T. 
and lUia is perhaps beUrr 
CyHlla p-alchfUa. It ii 

which il ptnducCT in Stpten 
it gliould be krpt eilhet iu a 



ilch il bctwr 






id 70 d^Ei 



eally sjrisgod 
tp it clear of 
Duch infetttcd 



with them, It will be Kd 
the water lo 120 degrees. It is pro- 
pu;atedb7 dividing the roolB iu Feb- 
ruary, takiogcBiG not lo bruise Ibemi 
or by cuttings o( the pointa of the 
shaaU taken off in August; and in 
hotb caica the plants are much im- 
proved by ftcqucnil]' shifting tbcro Ai 
the poll till wilb roDti, and b1< 






little 



r tban 



ing. Thus trealed', the plants will 
hccoiDO compict little bushes, and will 

Tbichdhe'ni. — Iiidea. — Bulbons 
Vuts, with tine Lair-like Blcms, re- 



TBicoa. 



- Cucurbilaeea. 



'hi roLitjM. — Legum in otiB. — Tho 
er, or Tiefoil. Tboae who an 

Ally the common clover of the 
idpwi, will probably be surprised 
lad that there are nearly a hun- 



dred 
kie omtmenlal. 
perenuuls and 
the colour of 
from dark crim 
scarlet, to purpl 

II the 01 






yoUow 



Tm'LLnm^JUelaalhaeiia.' — To- 
beroBS-nwted plant*, generally with 

have a remarkably rich and vclret- 
like appearance. They are all nalirei 
of North Atnerica, and the)' shouW 
al! be grown in shady placee, in aandy 
peat kept moist. Thus treated ibey 
will flower freely, and their flowen 
will hATe a very lich and amgular 



TalPTl'l.lO! 

Britain, and t 
cuiious feather 



. — Compoiila. - 
which are hard; ■ 

ig for tr ■ 



- Mifrtaeea. — Ant^l 
tralian ihrub«, nearly allied to Mela^^ 
leuca ; which requite a greenhouie iiL ,f 
Engbind. They should be grown iw'M 
sandy peat, and Ihey are p * 

by eutiinga. 

TaiTo'du. — Iridea. — Bulbout 
plant! with iplendid flowem, which 
111 thrive in the open ground for 



any yeu 






wilhout 
a dry sandy s 



kmg . 



Tno'Ltips. — Ranunculacea. — 
The Globe flower, is a British pUct 
frequently grown in gardens, but od 
which cullivation appears to bHve baJ 



TROPJEOLUM. 
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no effect. There are some exotic 
species. 

Tropje^olum. — Tropaolaeea. — 
The Garden Nasturtiunu The 
well-known annual plants called the 
Nasturtium are common in every 
garden, and only require sowing with 
the oUier hardy annuals in spring; 
they may be suffered to sow them- 
selves in autumn. There were for- 
merly only two kinds of ^the annual 
Tropseol urns, 7. ma;or and T.minor; 
but since 1830, several varieties have 
been raised. One with very dark 
flowers, is called T. m. airosangui- 
neunif and another with dark stripes 
is T. m. ven^isium. The young 
shoots of these plants are succulent, 
and taste like the common land cress, 
the botanical name of which is Nas- 
turtium, and hence they have received 
their popular name. Besides the 
hardy annual kinds, there are several 
half-hardy species, most of which are 
kept in the greenhouse. The best 
known in these is TroptMlum Irt- 
coloruiHf with red, black, and yellow 
flowers, which has tuberous roots, 
and such very weak and slender 
stems, that it is found necessary al- 
ways to teain them over a wire frame, 
as they are quite unable to support 
themselves. In Paxton's Magazine 
of Botany it is stated, that the tuber 
of the root should not be buried, but 
only placed on the surface of the soil, 
80 that the fibrous roots may pene- 
trate it. This, he says, will enlarge 
the bulb or tuber in " a truly asto- 
nishing manner,*^ and though the 
plants will not appear healthy the 
first season, they will afterwards be- 
come extremely vigorous. He also 
recommends using double pots for 
these plants, and filling up the inter- 
stices with river sand, which should 
always be kept moist. T. hrachy- 
certu may be treated in the same 
manner ; and it would probably suc- 
ceed with 7. iuberotumt a species 



which it is very difficult to throw into 
flower under ordinary treatment; 
but which grows best in the open 
ground, in rich soil, and with plenty 
of air and light. 7. peregrinum, 
the Canary Bird flower, was formerly 
considered a greenhouse plant, but it 
is now found much better to treat it 
as a lialf-hardy annual, raising the 
seeds on H hot-bed and planting them 
out in May, near some trellis work, 
or other support, which the plant will 
soon cover in the most graceful man- 
ner, producing thousands of its ele- 
gant fringe-like pale yellow flowers. 
For the culture of Tropaolum pen» 
taphyllum, see Chtmocarpos. 

True Sbrvicb. — Pff'rus Sorbus, 
or S6rbus domistica. 

Trumpet Flower. — See Bign^o- 
Mu and Tecoma. 

Tuber. — Tubers closely resemble 
in tb»r nature what are called solid 
bulbs or corms, and appear to be re- 
servoirs of nourishment which have 
been laid up by nature for the sup- 
port of the infant plant« Some 
tubers have numerous buds in differ- 
ent parts of their substance, like the 
potato, and others have only buds in 
the upper part like the Dahlia, and 
Ranunculus. 

Tuberose. — See Poliamthks. 

Tulip See Tulipa. 

Tu^LiPA.— 7t*/tp<ictf<B.— The Tu- 
lip. The greater part of the Tulips 
grown in gardens are varieties of one 
species, TiUipa Gemeriana, a na- 
tive of the Levant; but there are 
several other distinct species. One 
of the most beautiful of these is the 
wild French Tulip, T. syMstriSy 
which is most elegantly shaped, of a 
beautiful yellow, and very fn^rant, 
and which is occasionally found wild 
in England. 7. 6culu9 soils is an 
Italian species, and 7. pracoa. Van 
Thol's Tulip, is a dwarf plant that 
flowers very early in the season, se- 
nerally in March or April. B* 



lliHB Iheni SI 



i|uiM diilioct. The gBrden TBliBtiei 
of T' Cesneriana ire divided into 
four clasMS, tho first coiitiuniDg the 
BizuTM, nfaich b&>e a jellow erannd 
•haded with dark-biownuh red or 
purple, nod vhich are Hubdivided 
into the tialced, ia which the dutc co- 
lour i> in 1 broad stripe or band, riling 
frum the bottom of the pelsl ; lod the 
feathered, in which the dark colour 
fonns a marginal edging to the pe- 
tali, desceniliBg into ihero in ti ' 
little delicate reolhery veiua. 
Kcond clsiai contains the Bfbloia 
which are white shaded with \ 

suhdivided iato flaked and ftaih 
The third cUm are cEiUed Hoses, 
tbey have while groDCidi ibaded with 
Ruse cotonr or Cheirj red, and thi 
alio an divided into Haked ai 
feathered ; and tbe fourth class n 
the setfe, which are white or jelli: 

eni, which nre of a dingy crimso 
and which are seedling Tulipa befa 
they have shown any variety of e 
lour ; parrot Tulips, which are sn 
posed lobe a vaiiety of T-siflv^ilrii 
and double Tulipa, which are n 
nJueii by florists at all. All Mt 
ling Tulips when ihey first Bowi 
are what are called breeders, and ol 
duU unifoiin colour ; and to ma 
them break, that ia to preduce t 
brilliant and dislioct colonis wbicb 
consUtute the beauty of a floiist' 
rietyof, ■■ 



re generally Gre yean befon 

Ihey flower. In addition to the 

kinds already cnumenled, the FreaA 

,ve what they call Bagnettes, vlucb 

e very tail- stemmed Tulips, the 

iwers of which are white, striped 

with dork-brovmish red; Baguelta 

igauds. which reiemhlB the otheit, 

it have shorter stems and larger 

owors; and Flimandt, 'which h>TO 

while ground and broad dark nd 

ripes. The Dutch have also a. kind 

hich they call the IncoinpaTablB 

Verpart, which is white, feathered 

bright shining brown. All OoL 

TolipB oughttohave cap-shnped 



groun 






ItM 
oogtil 

^uite clear and bright in tha 
centre; and all the marks onght la 
ppeor sharply cot and distinct. 
The cnlture of the Tulip u s So- 

ien. A bed about four feet wide, 
nd of auy convenient length, ihould 
e dug out to the depth of tvn> ftet, 
nd a stratum of freah turfy louu 
liould be laid, and on this than 
iiDuld be a layer of rollen cowddiig. 






- of toai 



ytily of sand. Tho 
Bur^e of the bed thonld be stigbtlj 
raised in the middle, and the tallest 
Tulips should be planted along it ; 
the lower-growing ones being laitged 
on each aide, so aa to make the 8ow- 



lorted 1< 



ime th. 



• enough to keep them 1 
and then they are suddenly 
ported to the richest suil, abei 
in food and moisture ; and sometimei 
they are sent into the country 

where they were grown, to try thi 
aUict of change of air. Seedliu); Tu 
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on a wooden frame, should be substi- 
tuted. When the plants have done 
flowering, the leaves should be suf- 
fered to remain on till they turn 
brown, in order that they may assist 
in perfecting the new bulb, which is 
formed every year in lieu of the old 
one, which gradually wastes away. 
When the leaves are withered, the 
bulbs are taken up and laid on shelves 
to dry ; after which the leaves, if any 
remain on, are removed, and the fi- 
brous roots, which will have withered 
up, are rubbed off and the bulbs are 
put into a box, divided into compart- 
ments, so as to keep the named 
sorts apart till the season for replant- 
ing, which is the last week in October 
or the first in November. A fresh 
bed should be made for Tulips every 
year, or the soil of the old bed should 
be changed ; as the exudations from 
Tulips poison the ground for other 
plants of the same kind, though they 
are suitable for other crops. The usual 
rotation in Holland is, Tulips, Poly- 
anthus-narcissus, Crocuses, and Hya- 
cinths. Mr. Groom, of Walworth, is 
the principal Tulip-grower in the 
neighbourhood of London ; and he 
has an exhibition of them every year 
in May. 

TuLip-TRZB. — See Liriodbndron. 

Tuna. — One of the kinds of 
Prickly Pear or Indian Fig. — See 
Opuntu. 

Tdpa. — Lobeliaeea, — The new 



name for the lai^ upright-growing 
kinds of Lobelia, with scarlet flowers. 

TupRLo-TRER. — Nfftsa sylvatica. 

Turmeric. — Curcuma, — Scitami- 
neous plants with very showy flowers, 
natives of the East Indies, which re- 
quire a stove in England. They 
should be grown in light rich earth, 
and they are propagatc^l by offsets. 

Turnk^ra. — Tumeriacea. — Stove 
shrubs and herbaceous plants with 
yellow flowers, some of which bear 
a slight resemblance to those of the 
Thnnbergia. They should be grown 
in light rich soil, and they are propar 
gated by cuttings, or by seeds, which 
they ripen finely. 

Turpentine-tree. — PUtaeia te- 
rehinihut. — It must be observed, 
however, that common Turpentine is 
procured from the different trees of 
the Pine and Fir tribe. 

TussiLAoo. — Composite, — The 
Coltsfoot or Butter bur. Some of the 
species are pretty and worth cultivat* 
ing, particularly T, fragrans. They 
will all grow in a garden soil ; and are 
very troublesome to keep in bounds 
from the immense number of suckers 
that they send up from their roots. 

Tutsan. — See Androssmum and 
Htperjcum. 

Typha. — Typhinea, — Catstail 
Rush. Aquatic plants, suitable for 
growing on the borders of ponds, and 
made pieces of water, to hide the 
beundRry. 



u. 



Ulsx. — Leguminosa. — The 
Furze. An erect evergreen shrub 
with yellow flowers, which are pro- 
duced nearly all the year. The 
donble -blossomed Furze is very hand- 
some, and makes a beautiful hedge. 
When it is employed for this purpose, 
a bank of earth should be raised Uiree 
or four feet high, and wider at the 
bottom than at the top, and the cnt- 



tings should be planted in a drill 
along the ridge. The soil should be 
somewhat sandy, and if there be 
plenty of room Uie plants should be 
left to nature to hang down loosely 
over the bank, and they should never 
be pruned except to cut out the dead 
wood. U. nana grows generally on 
very poor gravelly soils, and seldom 
exceeds two feet in height ; while U, 



ntropaa, the common kind, in h- 
vounble litoatiDrii will grow ten feet 
higb. U. itriela, tbe Iiiih Fucie, 
hu na ipinea, ind it growi (Inight 
npright to thii faeigbt of eight feet or 
t«u i«et, It requires m moiit rich 
sail ; and \i ia propagated by cntdnga 
like tbe double-bluuonied kind, u it 
bas never j-et been knaon to ripen 
leedB. All ths Dtbei kindi are pro. 
pogaled by KedSi ifhich tbey ripen in 
gioat abundance. 

UtiiDi^(/^(mne£». — The Elm. 



Ul.»lLi'cua.— CraMu/ocea.— Tbe 

N»vBlWQrl.— See Cotvleook. 

Uhboilli Tkee. — Magnolia tri. 
pitala. — See MiGNOtii. 

Use' DO. — Crj/plogamia. — A kind 
of ruit often found on the leaves of 
Rom Treci aod other plnntt. — See 
M11.DEW. 

- The 



16 VILUSB^KIA. 

the iting ii mucb none Ihsa t 
U. dioioa, the comaiDB N 

Some of tbe eiolic species an 
Iiandiome ; as Tor nxample, W. 
culala, a nilive of Jamaica, wbic 
red and yellow flowen and deep 
leavea. All tbe Nettles thrive 

LVku. — Cri/plagamia , — A 
of liclicn that hangs down l 
beard from the branchei of old 
particularly flaki, and bas a *er 
lurcsiiue appeatsnce. 

Uiuli'rii Melenthaeea^ 

rennial hardy plants with pals yellaW 
(lowers, natiyes of North America, 
which should be grown in & compoat 
of peat and Ioud ; a pit about & fiwl 
squire everf way, being dog in tbe 
open bolder and filled tviih the comt 
post lo plant them in. If tbe lob- 
Eoil bo not good, the pit may be nude 
a little deeper, and s Ujer of atonei 
and brickbats may bl ' ' 

torn. Tbe plants a«' propngitted 
snckers, wbith they produce in 



a DrDainenlal umuat, but 







Wbortle Berry. Dnarf shrubs «ith 




pretty drooping heath-like fiowets. 


planted in a layer of loam »t the bot- 


and gcnenllj' sbowy fruit ; found ge- 


tom of the cistern in which they mre 




to be gromi. The male and female 


and North America. V. ml/rlillua. 


flowers are on different plants; and 


the common Bilberry, is ibe com- 


tbe latter rise on long apinl atUb&a 


rnonest species in England, and there 


which gradually uncoil aboye the ats) 


is a variety wilb white berries in Ger- 


faco of the water, while tho Uttfl 


many, The Cranberry, V. oxycoa- 


arc produced at the bottom. Befon 


nui, Lin., ii now called Ojfcoccm 


however, the antheii hnrsC (0 db 


paluilTia. 


cbugo ibo pollen, Ibe male Boym 




dela(.'b ihemsolTes from their bUI) 




and rise up to the surfcce. on whW 


rennial plants, mostly natives of Eu- 


Ibey Boat like little while bubbls) 


rope, which will grow in any com- 


AfLcr the pollen has been distribnto 


DioQ soil. The dwarf species are very 


over the stigmas, tho male flowei 


suilabte far rockwork. 


wither, and the spiral stalks of th 
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the seed-vessel under the vater, that 
it may ripen at the hottom and hurst 
vrhen just in the proper place to depo- 
sit its seeds. Nothing can be more 
beautiful than the \irhble arrange- 
ment; and nothing can show more 
strikingly the admirable manner in 
which the economy of nature is car- 
ried on. 

Valonu Oak,— Qttercus jEgilops. 
— The acorns are euYeloped in a cu- 
rious leafy cup ; and the tree, which 
is generally of small size, is very 
handsome. — See Quercus. 

Va'nda. — OrchidacecB, — A beau- 
tiful epiphyte, which is made the 
type of a section from the great num- 
ber that are nearly allied to it. It 
should be grown on the branch of a 
tree. — See Orchideous Epiphytes. 

Vam'illa. — OrchidacecB. — A 
creeping parasite, common in tropi- 
cal climates, which throws out roots 
at every joint that penetrate into the 
bark of the trees on which the plant 
grows. When grown in an orchi- 
deous house, these plants are fre- 
quently fixed in a crevice in the 
damp wall, whence they spread out in 
different directions, catching hold of 
every object within their reach. 
When thus treated and kept in a 
strong moist heat, the plants will 
flower; but unless objects are near 
for their roots to attach themselves to, 
the plants will never be strong and 
healthy. The native Vanilla is used 
for putting into chocolate. 

Vascula^res are plants, the leaves 
and stems of which contain spiral 
vessels ; in opposition to Cellulares or 
plants which are composed only of 
cellular tissue. All the flowering 
plants belong to the Vasculares ; bat 
the mosses, fungi, and lichens, are 
Cellulares. 

Vases in pleasnre-grounds have 
often a very good effect, particularly 
on the temee of an Italian villa. 
Wherever they are introduced, how- 



ever, they should always stand on a 
plinth, broader than the circular base ; 
as nothing can have a more unartisti- 
cal effect than to see a vase resting on 
the bare ground. 

Vr'lla. — Cruc^era, — The 
shrubby Cressrocket. V. pseudo* 
cytisus is one of the few Cruciferous 
shrubs. It is evei^preen, and only 
grows two feet or three feet high, 
with glaucous leaves and bright yel- 
low flowers, which appear in April 
and May. It is a native of Spain, 
and it was formerly considered a 
greenhouse plant in England, but it 
is now found to be hardy. It grows 
best in calcareous loam, but it will 
thrive in any garden soil ; and it is 
very suitable for rockwork. It is 
propagated by cuttings of the young 
wood planted in sand under a glass. 

Vrloni4.— See Velonia. 

Venus's CouB,-^Scdndijf pecien. 
— A British weed. 

Venus's FtY-TRAp. — See Dio>vjb^a. 

Veiojs's Looking-glass. — See Cam* 

PANULA. 

Vbrba'scum. — Solanacea. — The 
Mullein or Flannel plant. Showy 
herbaceous plants, generally with yel- 
low flowers, and most of which are 
natives of Britain. The greater num- 
ber of the species are biennials, and 
require the usual treatment of such 
plants (see Biennuls) ; but V.phm- 
niceum, one of the handsomest spe- 
cies, is a perennial. They will all 
grow in any common garden soil, 
though they prefer one which is some- 
what loamy ; and they are increased 
by seeds or by dividing the root. 

Verbb^na. — Verbenticem, — Only 
a few years ago the Verbenas were 
scarcely known in flower-gardens, ex- 
cept by V. AubleUa^ with pinkish 
flowers, and V. Lamb^df with pur- 
ple ones, neither of which possMsed 
much beauty. In 1827, the beauti- 
ful Verbena Melindree, or as it is 
sometimes caUed, F. cham(Bdr%fol%a^ 



tibc'rhw. 



»» introduced from Bueaoa Ajni, 

though for aoms jeirs il "as Ittpt 
carafiiU; in Ihe greephoiise, and con- 
lidered dlfScult to miniiBe. Since 



■.y are found to bjbridiie frael)', 
LuniBrible hybrids mi luietia 
•t been nised. Thej ore dl found 



I general 



They hue th 

Bce a gsiden or a balconj wilhaul 
thorn. Tho kindi principally culti- 
vated MTj the following : r. Melia- 
drea, the commoii scarlot Vsrb^na, 

liant Hsrlet. It il. honeier, th(^ 
most tender lund of Verbena, and 
when planted in tlie open air it is 
generally killed by the lirat frost if 
not protected. It it a preitrate plant, 
and thould be pegj^d down over tho 
bed it it intended to cover, wlieo it 
will throw out root) at eifory joint. 
Il9 vsrielicB, V. M. latifolia, and 
V. M. aplendeni, which are probably 
hybrid! between F.AfeitnifresandF. 
Taeediana, are much more hardy 
thau tho apeeiod, and they are natu- 
rally more uprigbl-growiag, tbaugh 
when pegged down thej throw out 
roots at every joint in the ume man- 
ner. V. Taeediana ig an upright- 
growing plant with crimson flowers, 
and it is sery hardy i F. incUa i> 
alao hardy and upright-growing, but 
its fionen are of a pals pink and have 
■ faded look. f. Urraniana has an 
upright habit of growth and pnrpliah 
crimson .flowen ; but it is very ten- 
der, and very apt lo be atlaclteii by 
aphides, r. Aubielia and V. Lam- 
ierti ire proatnlo Bpeciet and very 
bardj ; P". Jaiinii, tLnoltet^irosMalo i ^^-.o lc 
>, bju lilnc flowev*, an4 ii.\iiiaa\^bMi' 

V. ■pui-\i a»« 



cMlla h alio proetnlo, and » ii F. 
tulphurea, the Howera of which ub 
yellow. V. Ifeilii, V. teucrmUt, 
and V. venusa, an upright-growing. 
Tlie erst has lilac llowera, (he cecond 
white one«, and the latt purple ; Ibe 
last two are of a yery coarse halnt tf 
growth. The Lemon-aceoted pUnI, 
Verbena triphylla, is now Called 
jHogaia nilriodBra. ( See ALonu.] 
All tlie Trrbenas will grow in any 
light soil, but tbey thrive beat a 
Bandy peat or heath-mould. 

Vebo'hici- — Scrophularbwa. — 
Speedwell. Very pretty perannU 
sad annuil plants, generally irillibliM 
flowera, natives of Europe, tnd many 
of Ihem found wild in Britdn. They 
are all of the easi«t cultQM, ■> 

garJen-sDil that is tolerably lighi, tai 
at Ihe same titne tnolit ; ^d tbef 
are propagaled by seeds and dhiiioa 
ofihsrool. Many of the kind* M 
rerv suitable for rackwori. 

VnRVAiii.— See Vkbbeha. 

Vesica' Kit . — Cr«e{fera. — Hn^a- 
eeooa planta, mostly with yellew 
ilower^ natiTei of Europe and Ame- 
rica, tint should be groini in sandy 
loam, and which are propagated by 
seeds or dlfiaien of the root. 

Vetoh.— See Viou. 

TiBn'ttNuM. — CaprifoHaeea. — 
ThoVihurnum. Ornamootal ^iraba, 
gcnersUy with terminal corymb* of 
white flowora. One of tbe bctt known 
of these, the Lanrestious, F. T^nu-, 
ia in oTcrgreen bnsb, mtt vtriH 
flowers that arc rose-coloured in tb« 
hud, and dark-blue berriei, wblcb ia 
very valuable in town-gardeni, u il 
flowen from December till fifarch. 
It la a natiie of the south of Eiu^ 
and the north of Africa. Then ■ • 
and lug«r 



variety with white c 



cymes of flowera, but i' 

more tender than the common kiDJ, 



n epring, when the IwTca 
hnle Ihem iwept iiwa; ocrf 
thflj liavB «n eitTBmely dis- 



Lanlago) i 

LundaoDie 1i 
It in also 



tiJub] 



Ib for 'the gieM 
of iU heities, which nie s 
od with Turds. The Way- 
fkrin; T»e, or Wild Cuelder Rose 
( V. Lanthna), ii another inictetting 
itoall tree ; aud V. ootinifilium is a 
beauliful epeciea rrnm Xepaal. The 
most intereatiog kiod of riburniiiii 

thfl Guelder Rou, dt Snowball Tree, 
r. Opulus. Tbii! IB a deciduoiii 
shrub, a native of EuTune and part of 









Ell. In 
, . . ,sl be 

compact, of >uch a inony 
in, a) amply to justify it£ 

nsioe of the Soowball Tree, 
le Vibiimunii are hardy in 

gardcDB ; and they will al! 



or Nov 






a few fibroi 



.1, and atff very apt to bo kJUeii by 
> eonlinuance of dry weather if they 
are transplanted inipring. 

Vi'cu." t.?;? un inoiB.--The Vetch . 
The orbamenLal spades are generally 
pTelty climbing pjnnts, with purpUili 
flowen, oatirea of Eurnpo. Same of 
the kinds, howeier, hate white, some 
piiiki othen blue, and others pate 
yellow tlowen. All the kinds grow 
freely in any gitden soil, thougli 
tbej tbiire mtac irheo th* soil Is 



Tliesi 



Th« 
antlfol 



iluwera are belter know 
old nnmai of Iris Pavonia and 
Morie^a, than under their present 
almost unproDonnccable appeilation. 
They are very nearly hardy, and may 



BBledai 



the < 
cled for III 



(p. 155) ; 









.1 part! of peat. 



vegetable, mould, 
keep Ibem ilry, or take them out ef 
the psti when they have done Saner- 
Ing till the planting or growing sea- 
son returns the following year. 

yi'KCi.—Apocjnea.—Tiie Peii- 
winkle. There are two spedeB com- 
mon in British gsrdeni, both of which 
are creeping or trailing evergreen 
shrubs, which will grow freely under 



«ily psn. 



ist soil, whicl; 
ntewilb their longcreep- 
r. major is the common 
r. minor only diHbra in 
being emaller, and the 
,t more delicate. The 
is gcneiallj propagated by 



Vine.— The common Vine (Fifii 
oini/ero) may often be inttodncrd 
Willi very good effect in omamenlal 
garden scenery, for ooveriog a bower 
or verandah, or training round the 
window of abroaklastroDm. Nothing 

vine in Ae ^nVmeWo 



A Vine 

bIbo looks very wtU when nStreA to 
grow naturally among the tall iieea of 
a Uwn or shcabbery, u it hangt itielf 

niDre fracoful than any art can Lope 
to imitate. A Vine tliut triratEd 
would liavo D very good eWecl in Dio 
grautlda of an Ilaiuo villa. The 
three American Bpeiiea, V. lalir&tca, 
or the Wild Vine, V. viiljAna^ or 
the Fox Gnipa, gnd V. riphria, ot 
the SnecUKenled Vino, the flowm 
of which Bmell like MiKniocelle, nee 
all very BnilAble for growing in the 
open air, from their extreme hardi- 
neu. All Vinea like a verj rich and 
toil, and thrive heal 
n get a 



■n Iheli 



Then 



k 



drain, aewer, or muddy pond. 

Yi'oLn. — Violaeea. — Beautiful 
perennial dwarf plants, natiTo of 
Bniope and Ncrlb America, and 
growing generally 
banks in woods. 

laO kindi grown in Britiib ^anieni, 
but (he moat eommgn are V. odarUta 
(mo Violkt), and V. trUoior (sec 
Hfakt's-ube). The shrubby ot 
Tree Violet {V. palma^usii), a 
native of one of the Canary Isles, 
is a very hmdaome plant, growing 
about two feet high, with ■. shrubby 
stem, and Ui^putpliib'blue flowers; 

England, where it flowen from May 
to July. The Fan-leav«i Violet 
{V. fiabeltita), and the Hollow, 
leaved Violet (T. cueullhta), are 
both AoxeticatL species, with lai^e arid 
handsome flowen. All tho species 
should be grown in pe»t and loam 
kept moiet, and they'all thrive beat 

VioMT, — The "common sweet- 
scented Violet (T. odoriHa) is a 
Bntish plant which grows iti woods 
or OH Bad aodec bukt. Tbe t«bite 



smelt, were, t think. lliose 1 bave 

rockt in the wuodi of Dudley Canle^ 
In garden cultnie, howcvor, wh&t an 
csjled the Keapolitan and Bnwian 
Yiolela are the most aseful, bb they 

and of tkeso the Neapulitan are the 
sweetest. These delightful Violets, 
wliieh flower from October to April 
or May, should be grown in poIi or 
hoaea, where tliey can be coyeivd 
with a hand-^laai, in case of eevetfi 
frost. They sbould be propagated by 
CRttings token olT in May, and struck 
in sand under a glass; when the 
yonng plants have taken root tbej 
should be transplanted into other 
pole filled with light rich soil ; aaA 
Anally, in AugusI, they should bo 
nmovrd to the pots or bexea in 
which they are to flower. These 
poti or boxes thould be iroll drained 
by baving a layer of potsherds at 
the bottom of considerable tbiekness; 
and they shonld be filled up with a 
compost made of two-foartlis of Te- 

□r silvet^BOud. They should be 
covered with s hand.glass during 
heavy rains, or in frosty vreather ; 
and if the frost is very severe g, mil 
should b« put over the glass. Wben 
the pots or boxes are introduccil into 
a titling-room, they should be 
watered twice a day, hut once will bo 

the open air. It must be observed 
that plantain a sittiog-room , where a 
constant fire ii kept, are gecerally io 
an equal degree of heat to a hot- 
house at 65"-, only tho air of the 
living-room is ranch drier Ibim that 
of the itovB, and to connlemct this, 
additional watering ii required. The 
Eommon Violets oalyraquire planting 
on a sloping bank in a shady place, 
, in a [iSBty soil, nhera they will bavg 
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moisture, but where their roots will 
not be exposed to the effects of stag- 
nant water. 

Viper's Bugloss — See Echium. 

Vn>BR*8 Grass — See Sgorzonera. 

Virgi'lia — Leguminosa, A very 
handsome low tree, a native of North 
America, with drooping racemes of 
white flowers, resembling in form 
those of the laburnum. It grows freely 
in any sandy soil. 

Virginian Creepkr — See Ampb- 

L0P8I8. 

Virginian Poke _- See Phylo- 

LACCA. 

Virgin's Bower — See Clematis. 
Vi'scuM — Loranthacea. — The 
Misletoe. T his curious parasite can 
hardly be called ornamental, though 
it may be sometimes introduced with 
effect, to give an air of antiquity to 
newly planted pleasure-grounds. It 
grows best on old cankered apple-trees, 
but it may be made to take root on 
even a young tree, by slightly wound- 
ing the bark and inserting a ripe seed. 
It must be observed, however, that as 
the male and female flowers of the 
misletoe are on separate plants, the 
berries are not always fertile. It is a 
vulgar error to suppose that the 
misletoe growd generally on the oak, 
as it is extremely rare on that tree 
in England ; it is found most com- 
monly on the apple, and next on the 
hawthorn; it is also found on the 
I lime, the sycamore, the willow, the 
i poplar, and the ash, occasionally on 
k the cherry, and sometimes, thoi^h 
i rarely, on pines and firs. When the 
i seeds begin to grow, they send out 
i^ first one or two roots, which ascend 
I for a short time, and then turn bock 
I to the bark, on which they fix them- 
I selves, like the sucker of an insect. 
The other end afterwards detaches 



itself from the tree, and becomes 
leaves and shoots. The roots of the 
misletoe descend between the bark 
and the young wood, and no intimate 
union takes place between the old 
wood of the parasite and its supporter. 
This is plainly shown in a piece of an 
old thorn, given to me by H. Long, 
Esq., of Famham Lodge, to which a 
misletoe of very large dimensions was 
attached. The wood of the misletoe 
is of a very fine pale yellowish tinge, 
and it is as hard and of as fine a 
grain as box, which it greatly resem- 
bles, while that of the thorn is dark 
brown. 

Vi*TEx — Verbenaeea. The chaste 
tree. The principal species are F. 
AgnuS'Castus^ which is a dwarf 
shrub, with whitish flowers, which 
will grow in any common soil, and will 
generally stand out in British gardens, 
though it is sometimes killed by a 
severe winter; and V, innsa, which 
has pretty palmate leaves and purple 
flowers, but it is so long before it puts 
out its leaves in spring, and looks so 
much as though it were dead before 
its leaves expand, that it is often 
thrown aside as worthless, when it is 
in perfect vigour ; it is generally kept 
in a greenhouse, and grows in peat 
and loam. Besides these, there are 
several hothouse species, natives of 
the East Indies, which are not worth 
cultivating. 

Vi^Tis — AmpelidetB — See Vnn. 

Volkamb'ria — Verbenaeem, — 
Nearly all the plants formerly in- 
cluded in this genus have been re- 
moved to Clbrodbndrum ; and it 
now contains only two species ; one a 
stove shrub with white flowers, from 
the West Indies ; and the other a half- 
hardy tree ivith purple flowers from 
Nepaul. 
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an object hj exciting his cunosity and 
inducing bim to advance to Bee what 
is beyond. Where one walk abuts 
upon or joins another at a nearly 
right angle, it becomes subject to the 
same laws as a straight walk, and op- 
posite to the abutting point or place of 
junction there ought to be a seat, a 
statue, or some other object, partly to 
form a termination to the abutting or 
joining walk, and partly to serve as an 
obvious reason why the one walk 
joins to the other at that point rather 
than elsewhere. At the same time, 
other reasons for the junction at that 
point may exist or may be created ; 
for example, the surface of the 
ground may be favourable, or trees 
and shrubs may be planted so as to 
render it apparently impossible to 
join anywhere else. It has been 
said, that in laying out winding walks, 
nature should be imitated, and the 
tracks of sheep in pastures, or of wild 
animals on commons have been held 
up as examples : — 

" The milkmaid's careless step 

Has, thro* yon pasture green, from stile 

to stile. 
Imprest a kindred curve ; the scudding 

hare 
Draws to her dew-sprent seat, o'er thymy 

heaths, 
A path as gently waving." 

But to imitate such walks would 
be to copy vulgar nature ;* and there- 
fore art refines on these lines by ren- 
dering them more definite and elegant. 
In short, by exhibiting in them a 
choice of form or line for its own 
sake ; because of the various lines or 
parts of lines found in accidental 
footpaths, or in the tracks of hares, 
■ome must be more agreeable to the 
eye than others, and it is only these 
agreeable parts which are to be imi. 
tated, and combined in garden scenery. 
All this is founded on the recognition 
of a principle, which is, or ought to 
be, the foundation of all the fine arts ; 



viz., that nature is to be imitated, not 
to be copied . To copy nature exactly 
as she appears before us is the pro- 
vince of common art, and may be 
pleasing to many minds ; but to minds 
of culture and refinement, nature re- 
quires to be copied in such a manner 
or in such a medium as to show art. 
If this were not the case, and if we 
were to copy foot-paths exactly, then 
we should, of course, not gravel them, 
or define them by regular, edges. 
Hence, when one walk joins another, 
the angles of junction should never 
be rounded off in that extreme de- 
gree which is found in public roads ; 
where in turning out of one path into 
another, an obtuse or rounded angle 
seldom fails to be found. The ap- 
pearance of such an angle in garden 
scenery, whether in carriage-roads or 
foot-walks, destroys all allusion to 
high art ; and hence, in all gardens 
containing winding walks which are 
much frequented, the junctions of 
these walks with others should be 
protected by trees and shrubs, or by 
vases or oUier architectural objects, 
in such a manner as to render this 
rounding of the angles of junction 
impossible. 

The construction of walks, more 
especially on soils which are not na- 
turally dry, and on surfaces which are 
not level or nearly so, requires con- 
siderable skill. The inclination of 
the walk from one point to another 
should be so arranged as to carry off 
the surface water from rain or melting 
snows along the edges of the walks, 
and the underground water by drains 
beneath the surface. In even sur- 
faces, even though not level, this is 
attended with little difficulty ; and 
one drain under the centre of the 
walk, or on one side of it, will suffice, 
for a considerable length, without any 
branch drains to carry off the water 
which accumulates; but where the 
surface rises and falls alternately, it 



3 



it not onlj necetmiy to h 
under (he walk ibroagfaou 
length, but t bnncb dm 



lbi> 






uded to CSI17 off Ibe 

9 on tfae euifnce, and 
to the Bides; sitd hi 
■mall crou 



aQnicB.te from the sidea Ut 
the centre, und Ibeie lide draini cam- 
mnnicate with the taitice bj ■ iimU 
uprigbt tube or walli covered b^ ua 
iron grating or hy a flag-BtaDd pierced 

limes the main druin, iniletd of beinji 
farmed under the eeolre of the walk, 
is made at one side, and aomelimea in 
the cue of watkB through a lawn the 



aud aro fiirniahed witb gratings on a 
level with the lurfaee of iIhi lidei of 
the WJilk. In geuetal, these graiioge 
are placed elate to tlie edge of the 
walk, more especinlly when it pa«c» 
through dug ground edged with boE, 
or where thero is little ^ound to 
spare; butwht'oit paeees ihrougb s 
lawn, UiegmtingB are 1>eit placed in 

In tbe caM of diy soils with a pornui 
subsoil of gnval, sand, or ro<:k, drains 
may be dispeuied wilh altoKelher; 
and in ihosa parts of the connlr)' 
where the kind of gravel uted does 
not hiod so as l« form a sufficientl)' 
arnoDthand eompsct surface to prevunt 
tbe water from uuking into it, the 
sido gratings may ho diipenaed with, 
lowallii on very uneven sur&cea, surh 
OB where they are conducted up snd 
down declivities, considerable care In 

to prevent the gravel froi 



plm J. 









with grating! on both 
fo than twD or three 
od baling the lurhce 



erthan 



a Jsrge gaoac'- 
nerry, ar iarger than a small apple, and 
In mix the whale with Romao cemenL 
Were it not far tbe disagreeable dtA 
colour of Bspbalte, walk) on steep de- 
cllviriei laid wltti tbii material would 
be preferable to an; othen, u itiag 
by fir the mnsi durable. 

In the openliau oT forming walki, 

marked out, is to take lbs levels of 
the surface, es as to detGrmine the 
degree of Inclinaiioa necessary for 
carrying off the water, and also what 
quantity of coil will have to bo re- 
moved on each udo of the walk, lo a> 
to reduce the whole to a uniforni 
surface. Tlie next step is to mark 
out the width of tbe walk, alter which 
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•tones, broken brickbats, and such 
like materials, \7hich are to be we\[ 
beaten down with a rammer. On this 
surfitce a layer, three inches in thick- 
ness, of coarse gravel should be laid, 
and also well rammed down, and the 
remaining six inches should be filled 
in with the best gravel, which should 
not be rammed, but rolled after being 
raked to an even surfiu». If the walk 
is to be edged wth box, that should 
be planted immediately before laying 
on the three-inch stratum of coarse 
gravel ; but if it is to be edged with 
turf, the most convenient time for 
laying it down is before putting on the 
upper stratum of six inches.-^See 
BiTxns and Edgings. 

The management of walks consists 
in keeping them clean by the removal 
of all extraneous matters firom their 
surface, including weeds ; and in pre- 
venting worms from working in them, 
and throwing up casts. Leaves and 
other extraneous matters are removed 
by sweeping ; but weeds must be hoed 
or pulled up, or destroyed by water- 
ing the walks with salt water, which 
will also effectually destroy the worms. 
Every time a walk is hoed, it ought 
to be raked and rolled ; and to pre- 
sei've the surface quite smooth and 
firm, it ought always to be rolled as 
soon after rainy weather as the sur- 
face has become quite dry. To re- 
new the sur&ce of walks, they may be 
turned over once a year in spring ; 
but this is only advisable in the case 
of fine coloured gravels, such as that 
of Kensington, in order to present a 
firesh surface ; for, with reference to 
the smoothness, firmness, and easy 
keeping of the walk, turning over the 
gravel is injurious rather than other- 
wise. — See Gravel. 

Wall Cress. — See Arabis. 

Wallflower. — Common as this 
flower is, it well deserves great pains 
to be taken in its cultivation ; as its 
principal beauty is displayed at a 



season when there are few hardy 
plants in flower : the Crocuses, Hya- 
cinths, and Narcissi, are just over, 
or beginning to decay, and the an- 
nuals have not yet begun to expand 
their blossoms. In April and May 
the brilliant yellow and dark orange 
of the Wallflowers give a peculiar 
brilliancy and liveliness to gardens, 
which without them would present a 
naked and dull appearance. The 
common Wallflower (Cheiranthtts 
Chert) is generally called a biennial, 
and it does not flower till the second 
year after sowing. It will, however, 
frequently live three or four years in 
favourable situations. There are ten 
or twelve varieties; some of a rich 
dark reddish brown, called the 
Bloody Wallflowers, and others of a 
light yellow, with nearly all the in- 
termediate shades. The dark and 
double-flowered kinds should be grown 
in very rich soil, but not freshly 
manured. The remains of Celery 
trenches used the previous year, or 
part of the ground under an old hot- 
bed, will suit these flowers exceed- 
ingly well ; taking care to mix a little 
sand with the soil, if it be at aH 
loamy, in order to lighten it. As 
the varieties can never be depended 
upon for coming true firom seed, the 
best way to preserve any that are 
very rich in colour, or very double, 
is to make cuttings of them in May. 
These cuttings should be from shoots 
of the current year, and they should 
be about three inches long. They 
should be cut off carefully, and the 
end should be cut smooth at a joint 
with a sharp knife. The leaves 
shouM then be cut off close to the 
stem, for about half the length of the 
cuttings; and they should be put into 
pots filled with sandy loAm and vege- 
table mould, about four inches apart, 
and three in a pot. They should be 
sprinkled with water three times a- 
day till they have taken root, which 
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are meiely put lata tt 
clioouDg M. tiiuAj p1a£t 
little WDil wilb the ni 
grgvtid is dug OTer before pUnting 
them. C. muldbilu it ahaiUahttibbY 
evergroea, vitb dark puipip, yeJli 
aud lilac flowers, nnd it rcquirai 
light rinb s<ul. C. aljAnua a a dnarf 
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I ToUon fioncis 



ork. The 



moted la Malhioia. Bath Stocki 
and WaltAoRera are frequeotl; called 
Qilliflowerb, a eomiption of July 
flowofB, na the Stocks flower i" 
that moath. 

Wills for gaidens are eilhflT ui 



or ihey ato eteeted io gardcni for i 
latter purpose ooly. The; raay 
formed of diOeroDt materials acco: 
ing to those that are moat abund^ 
in auj giTcn locality ; but the best 
atlnallB foT garden purpoeeearelhi 
which are built of brick. StoDo >nilla 



Ruialawilh wicker-work, the inur- 
alicea being caulked with moBa \ and 
both these kiodt of salntitataa f« 
w;iIIb lait ■ number of yean witea 
protected from perpeodicular iBtna bj 
copings which project at least A foot 
on every eido, and when placed on 
footings vhich secure Ihom from the 
damp of the soil. Walli have alto 
been formed for tiuoing on, by in. 
scrting large iln«s orthinflag-atonn, 
such ai the Coithnets paTemenl, either 
in the Boil (in which cage the walli 
are not above four or Eve ieet In 
height), or in frames of limber or 
iroa, in which cau tbc^ may be oT 
en; height requited. Such wall* are 
alwaya covered with tiellit-woik to 
which the trees or plants are altaclied. 
iDSt generally applicable kind 



: of « 



re by far the best for garden par- 
3ses, arc, as before obaerved, thoie 
limed of brick. When the wall ii 
Dt inleoded to lie more than four ta 
vc feet in height, it need not exceed 






1 larger 



i of fou 



-apart 1 



for the purpoae of neat ttaining. Mud 
or earth walli whan properly butll 
with a coping sufHeient ' ' 
the isin on ever; side, an 
and ver; congenial Io plants, but from 
the fngile nalure of the mud, they 
are not well adapted for Iraining on. 
ThcBB two last kind of walls should, 
therefore, be covered with wire or 
woodea irelliB-work, to which the 
phmta may bo tied. Willa made of 
boards are veiy good where they , 
not required to be high { and wh< 
the boardi are soaked with tei, 
coated over witli yuich, and placed 
B fooling of brickwork, stone, or oi 
plank, they will last man; yen 
SbeHeis, ai substitutes for wallg, i 



rsQ inchea wiU ad- 
leight ; the wall ia 
luilt without pieii 



mining. With pieta the height ivilh 
ny given thickneas may be inereaaed 
no-fourth. In no case, however, 
ugh t gardeu- vails, or indeed dlviiioD 
r fence-walls of any kind which have 
Dt a load to lupporl perpBudiculaxlj, 

be built with piers. Theaamo object 
dways be obtained by hnilding 
alls hollow ; each side being of 
Ihe thickness of four inches, and ttie 
'0 aiiloB being joined togethor bj" 
IBS partiliont of four-inch work. 
1 excellent ganlen-wall may thna 
nuscd to the height oftwelvo^^l — 
jrleen fccL, with the same quan^M 
bricki thit would raise b 
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wall to that height, with the addition 
only of the hricks necessary to form 
cross partitions at every three or four 
feet. The width of the wall may 
either be fourteen or eighteen inches, 
the TBCuity in the former case being 
five inches, and in the latter nine 
inches. Where it is desired to save 
the expense of a coping, the sides of 
the wall may be gradually contracted 
towards the top, so as to finish with 
a coping of bricks set on edge cross- 
wise ; but no wall intended for fruit- 
trees or for tender-flowering shrubs 
should ever be built without a pro- 
tecting coping, because the rains run 
down the face of the wall and render 
it moist and cold at those seasons 
when dryness and heat are most 
wanting, viz., in spring, when the 
buds are burstuig, and in autumn 
when the young wood is ripening. 
The same moisture, and its alterna* 
tion with dryness, rots the mortar in 
the joints of the bricks, and greatly 
injures and disfigures the face of the 
wall. When, therefore, walls are 
built without projecting copings, the 
exterior joints ought invariably to be 
pointed with stucco, as in France and 
Italy, or with Roman cement Walls 
of nine inches in thickness, and even 
four-inch walls, if built in a winding 
or zigzag direction, may be carried to 
a considerable height without either 
having piers or being built hollow ; 
and such walls answer perfectly for 
the interior of gardens. Hollow walls 
of every description may also be built 
at less expense by placing the bricks on 
edge instead of being laid flat ; and not 
only garden walls but those of cot- 
tages and farm-buildings may be con- 
structed in this manner. Lengthened 
details on this subject will be found 
in Mr. Loudon's Encyclopedia of 
Cottage Architectuub, and in his 
Suburban Gardener. 

For further particulars respecting 



the use of walls in ornamental gar- 
dens, see Conservative Wall. 

Warratah.— See Telo'pea.— There 
is also a Warratah Camilla ; so called 
because its bright crimson colour re- 
sembles that of the true Warratah 
plant or Teldpea of Botany Bay. 

Water in gardening may be con- 
sidered with reference to its use in 
vegetable culture, and to its efifect in 
landscape. When water is too abun- 
dant in any soil, it is to be removed 
by surface or underground draining ; 
and the rain, or thawing snow which 
produces water on the surface, is to be 
conveyed away by similar means. See 
Walks. Water as an element of 
culture is next in importance to soil, 
for plants can no more subsist without 
the one than without the other. All 
plants in a highly artificial state even 
in a moist climate like that of Britain 
require water occasionally ; for extiu- 
ordinary excitement by means of 
soil, or manure, or artificial tempe- 
rature, will be ineffective unless 
seconded by water. For all ordinary 
purposes, it is suf!icient to pour the 
water on the surface of the ground, 
but if the operation of watering were 
carried to the full extent of which it 
is susceptible, it would be supplied 
subterraneously by underground drains 
as is sometimes done in fen lands» and 
not unfrequently in reclaimed bogs, 
both in Great Britain and Ireland. 
Where the soil of a garden is to be 
made the most of, there should be a 
substratum of gravel or small stones, 
with drains or small tunnels, or per- 
forated tubes of earthenware at regu- 
lar distances, communicating with a 
supply of water a few feet above the 
surface of the soil, by which water 
might be admitted at pleasure, so as 
to irrigate the whole of the under- 
strata, and to supply moisture to the 
roots of the plants altogether inde- 
pendently of what they might receive 
x2 
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tanl basins of Italy, and the tanks of 
Peraa and India. When of oblong 
fonns they may be of any length, 
provided they are never of any great 
breadth ; because in this case they 
never can be seen in such a manner 
as to obliterate the idea of high art, 
the stone margins being always in 
part, at least, near the eye. 

Water in imitation of nature should 
be in ponds or basins of irr^[ular shape; 
but always so contrived as to display 
one main feature or breadth of water. 
A pond, however large it may be, if 
equally broken throughout by islands, 
or by projections firom the shores, 
can 'have no pictorial beauty ; be- 
cause it is without effect and does not 
form a whole. The general extent 
and outline of a piece of wat6r being 
fixed on^ the interior of the pond or 
lake is to be treated entirely as a 
lawn. If small, it will require no 
islands ; but if so lai^ge as to require 
some^ they must be distributed 
towards the sides, so as to vary the 
outline and to harmonise the pond 
with the surrounding scenery, and 
yet to preserve one broad expanse of 
water; exactly in the same manner 
as in varying a lawn with shrubs and 
flowers, landscape gardeners preserve 
one broad expanse of turf. The mar- 
gin of pieces of water in imitation of 
nature, should be a refined imitation 
of what is seen in natural lakes. The 
turf should never exactly touch the 
water, because the green of the one 
and the blue of the other do not har- 
monise. In nature, the harmony is 
provided for by the water sinking 
lower at one time than it does at 
others ; which leaves a dark line of 
soil even in the most unfavourable' 
cases, and a narrow line of bright 
gravel or sand in cases best deserving 
imitation. As substitutes for gravel, 
stones may be introduced here and 
there ; and grouped either with plants 
on the shore or with aquatics, and 



the shades and reflection of these will 
produce a degree of intricacy and force 
of efifect which will complete the 
beauty of the scene. 

In the placing of water, whether in 
imitation of nature or in the creation 
of artificial character, regard should 
always be had to the surrounding 
scenery. Water in landscape attracts 
the eye more powerfully than any 
other material, and therefore it should 
never be placed near a boundary or 
near any object to which it is not de- 
sirable to attract attention. Water 
in imitation of nature should also be 
placed in what is in reality or in ap- 
pearance the lowest part of the 
grounds ; but this rule does not ap- 
ply to water in highly artificial forms. 

Water Calthops. — See Trapa. 

Watering - pots are generally 
formed of tinned iron painted, but a 
cheaper kind, nearly as durable, is 
formed of unc, which requires no 
paint. Watering-pots are of different 
sizes, and in every garden having 
plants in pots, there ought to be three 
sizes : large for the open garden, 
smaller for plants in pots under the 
hand ; and yet smaller, and with a 
long tube or spout, for pots on a shelf, 
or at a distance from the operator. 

Watering. — See Water. 

Water-lbaf. — See Hydrophyl- 

LUM. 

Water-lily. — See Nymph jea and 
Nelumbium. 

Water Plants are those which 
must have their roots and a por- 
tion of the stalk submerged in water, 
in contradistinction to marsh plants, 
which only need to have their roots 
constantly kept moist. Most water 
plants require to be planted, or to have 
their seeds sown, in a layer of soil at 
the bottom of the cistern or aquarium 
in which they are grown, if they are 
tender plants ; or in the soil at the 
bottom of a pond or other piece of 
water in the open ground if they are 




fiowen an doted up, 
injured by the tnUiT. T 
Ifaem to do tbis, if tie wah 
be deep, tba Btciiu tie » 
DDDSlDTBllr elongitfd ; >n. 
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)n Fig. 38, IB eomellfflCB Hxed in Ihi 
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When plant! arc placed in tb« beds 
ofriieri,a stone ebould bo l(ud on 
Ibe roots to Iceep tbem in their pro- 
per plafu, and to prasent tliem from 
being vatbed away by tbe Btream. 
HiiEB PuNTiiN. — Alisma. — 
Britiib inargh plants. 



ide>. — ThiB curioUB Britiih plant 
wben rooted in the mud at the bot- 
tom of pondi or uthcr ^eccs of aUll 
water, eenda oHl long mnoer* irfiich 
rise Id the Bur&ce, and there pro- 
trude nata. Then detaebing (hem- 
gelvet from the parent plant, the; 
float about till they bave bioMomed. 
and perfected tUeii Beed ; after whidt 
they sink dnwu to tbe bottom, where 
filing themBeWea in the mud, tbey 
ripen tbeir seeds, which aow tham- 
Bel^e^ and thus give birtb to now 
plants which aend ont fresh runnen to 
rise to the sarface the fuUowing taw 
mer. When this plant is to be gmwn 
in pleasure-grounds or dstenn, it !■ 
only neceiBiry to throw some plant* of 
it into tbe wat«r to which they ore to 
he transferred, at the lime tbey an 
floating about in their detached slUe; 
and at the proper season they will 
eiak and lake root in the mud nt tlie 
bottom. These plant! are worth 
growing on aceoust of tbe sutioai 
manner in which they illustiaie tbe 
heautiiul economy of nature. 

W.TER Violet.— Holtonia pa- 
iuairis.— See Hottonia. 

WiTBOBu. — /rirfeiB. — BnlboDB 
plants, very nearly allied to CladiA. 
lus; and which re(|uire e»«:tly tbe 
same culture as plant* of thai Ei ~ 

—Sec Guniotna. 

W*i TttKE,— i.iffiM/runi lusii 
—See LiousTBuM. 

W.YFtHiNG Tn«.— See Ytm 

Weimuiknii CtinonioCTo 

StOTo shrubs which should be gi 
in peat and loam, and whi 
pagated bv cuttings of 

I. The flowers are whiliah, ■ 
:lbing like those of the I 
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Wendlandia. — MenispermacecB, 
—A climbing shrub nearly allied to 
Menispermum, formerly called Coc- 
culas Carolinus. It requires a little 
protection during winter. 

Wheel-barrow. — A wbeel-barrow 
is a necessary appendage to every gar- 
den ; and one intended for the use of 
a lady ought to be made as light as 
possible, and with the handles curved 
80 as to require very little stooping. 
The wheel also ought to be made 
broad, to prevent it from injuring the 
walk. In addition to the wheel-bar- 
row there may be a hand.barrow, con- 
sisting of a square basket with two 
long poles, so as to be carried between 
two persons ; the use of this being to 
hold the haulm of sweet peas; the 
long stalks of perennial plants ; clip- 
pings of box, dead flowers, &c., &c., 
which are not heavy, but which take 
up a great deal of Toom. These waste 
articles should be carried to the re- 
serve-ground, where they should be 
laid in a heap to rot fur manure. A 
great part of the beauty of a flower- 
garden depends on removing withered 
flowers and all unsightly objects as 
soon as is possible without injuring 
the plants to which they belong. 

White Beam Tree. — PjrusAria. 
^See Py^rus. 

White Cedar.— Ctipres^u^ Thy- 
aides. 

White Vine. — Clema{is Vitalba, 
— See Clematis. 

Whitlow-grass See Dra^ba. 

WHORTLE-BERRY.~See VaCCI'nIUM. 

Wild Bugloss — Lycopsis. — Bri- 
tish and American annual plants, 
some of which are pretty, and which 
will grow in any common soil. 

Wild Liquorice. — Ahrtts preco' 
toritu^—A climbing leguminous plant, 
with pale purple flowers, and very 
beautiiful red and black seeds ; a na- 
tive of the West Indies. The root 
tastes like liquorice. In England the 
plant should be grown in sandy peat. 



and it requires a stove. The seeds 
are used for making necklaces. 

Wild OLrvE.— Several plants are 
known by this name; but the one 
most commonly so called is the 
Eleagnus. Three other plants, called 
the Wild Olive, are the Rhus Coti- 
nus, a kind of Daphne, and Nyssa 
Sylvatica, or the Tupelo Tree. No- 
telsea is also sometimes known by 
the same name. 

Wild Service. — Pyrus tormineh 
/w.— See Pyrus. 

Wild Thyme. — Thymus serpyl- 
lum. 

Willow. — See Salix. — Besides 
the botanical divisions of the genus 
Salix, which are very numerous, Wil- 
lows are divided into three or four 
distinct kinds ; viz., the Willows 
which include all the trees, and gene- 
rally all that have smooth shining 
leaves; the Osiers, which are the 
shrubby species with long pliant 
shoots, and the Sallows, which have 
thick shaggy leaves. The wood of 
the tree kinds is white, and being 
very soft and elastic, it is used for 
making bats for cricket -players, 
wooden mallrts, and other purposes, 
where wood is required that will bear 
a heavy blow without splitting ; the 
Osiers are used for basket-work ; and 
the withies, which are a diminutive 
kind of Osier, for tying up bundles. 
AH the Willows grow best in moist 
marshy land, and they are all propar 
gated by cuttings, which strike with 
the greatest facility. 

Willow-herb.— See Epilobium. 

Willow-oak. — Quercus Phellos, 
— An American Oak with very nar- 
row Willow-like leaves. 

WiMD Flower. — See Anemohe. 

Winged Pea. — Lathyrus alaius. 
— See Lathyrus. 

Winter Aconite.— See Eramtbus. 

Winter Berry. — See Prinos. 

Winter Cherry — See Phtsalu. 

Winter Cbfhb Barbarea vul- 






garis. — A cruel Ferom plmt, 



WiiB Min'a 
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— Climb- 



pjenfuiR. 

WtsTuui — L egii I 
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W. fnit&cem a a. much smaller 
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WooDRooc— 8bb A«pkbiilj. 

Wood Loose — Oniicua atellui. — 
Tbeee creatum are eiceedinglj ie- 
stniotiva, paniculnrly to jucculenl 
plants auddafaliai. Tliey belong to tin 
CiUBlicen, nnd poeaeas tbe power, wbet 
alaimed,of curllDg themaelres up likt 
a hedgehog, eo 3) to reiemble a llltlt 
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:tly tl.e 
SioB — Teuerium Scar» 
donia — One of the British kinds oi 
Germander. 

WooDsi*— /■Wices— A Terr beaU' 
tiful kind of Bril 
deliute leavea. < 
tivB of Bmiil. 

Wood Souul,.- 

WooDwnanii — Filieea — ExotJp 
fema, natives of North 

Work Qma—Spigelia Marildar 
diea — A hardv perennial, with doik 
icarlet erect Rowers, somethii^ lika: 
those of tlie trumpet bDnoyEUckl*. 
This plant, though a native of Nortfc 



England, ar 



very difBcnlt 
propagate in this country, ll is a 
very liable to be killed by tnu 
planting ; and thus, thongh well vm 
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ii called worm-grass, from its efficacy 
ma a medicine for destroying worms. 
There is another species, a native of 
Jamaica, which has no beauty to re- 
commend it. 

Worms. — The common earth- 
worm (Lumbricus terr^stris) is a 
moat destructive creature in flower^ 
pots. It has been ascertained that 
worms swallow earthy matter, and 
that, after having deprived it of its 
nourishing properties, they eject the 
remainder in the form of what aie 
called worm casts, and which instinct 
teaches them to throw out of their 
barrows, to the surface, that they may 
not be in danger of swallowing it 
again. To find fresh earth, the worm 
is continually incited to penetrate the 
ground in different directions ; while, 
after each repast, it is induced to re- 
turn to the surface to eject its cast ; 
and thus, ground inhabited by worms 
is sure to be thoroughly perforated 
and pulverised. In a field, this has a 
good efifect, as it lightens the soil, and 
renders it pervious to the air and rain ; 
but in a pot, every passage of the 
worm tears asunder the roots of the 
plant, which are pressed close together 
from the smallness of the space in 
which they are confined, and thus 
it does a serious injury. The com- 
mon earth-worm moves by bristles, 
^-ith which the rings of its body are 
furnished, and which enable it to 
move either backwards or forwards at 
pleasure ; and it emits a slimy sub- 



stance which fai'ilitates its passage 
through the earth ; this slimy matter 
adheres to leaves and other substances, 
which the worm drags after it along the 
surface of the ground, but which, as it 
cannot take them through its passages, 
they being only large enough to admit 
its own body, it leaves at the mouth 
of the hole where it disappears. When 
a worm is cut in two, it is generally 
believed that both parts will become 
perfect worms ; but, in fact, only the 
part which contiiins the head possesses 
the power of throwing out a new tail ; 
and the part containing the tail can- 
not form a new head. Worms are 
produced from eggs ; and they are 
always most abundant in rich humid 
soil. When the casts are seen on the 
surface of earth in a pot, no time 
should be lost in turning out the earth 
on the hand, and picking out the 
worms. The roots torn asunder should 
then be thrown away, and the plant 
repotted in fresh earth. 

Wormwood. — See Artemisia. 

Woundwort — Anthyllis Vulne- 
ria, — A British plant, only found 
in chalky soils. 

Wrack Grass. — See Zostera. 

Wrigutia — Apocynea — Hot- 
shrub trees, natives of the E^t Indies, 
which were formerly consideied to 
belong to the genus Nrrium. One 
of the species W. coccinea has splen- 
did flowers; it should be grown in sand 
and peat. The other kinds have 
white flowers. 



X. 



Xanthorhiza— J7anuncti/ac«0 — 
Yellow root. An American shrub, 
with very neat dark purple flowers 
which are produced early in spring, 
and handsome leaves. It will grow 
in any common garden soil, and it is 
increased by suckers from the roots. 

Xantho'xylum — Rutacea, or 
Terebinthaoem — The toothache 



tree. Trees and shrubs, most of 
which require a stove in England, and 
should be grown in a sandy loam. 
X, fraxineum^ the prickly ash, is an 
American shrub, the Itark of which is 
aromatic, and is considered very effi- 
cacious in rheumatism. It is hardy 
in British gardens, and will grow in 
any soil. X, nitidum^ which has 
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Iroable of growing. 


ChiDB. 


Ximene's...— Compojite. — At 


Xku'rthshiih — Componta — 




Purplo ertrljuitiog Bgwcr. Vnrj- 


Melico. with yeUow flowers, whll 


bautifiil mnuil flowcn, «lilcli may 


will grow in any common garden aS 


eilhor be (own in iho open ground iu 


There are two biennial epcoiei, wM 


April, or raised on n hot.bcd, and 


should be kept in a. fnino i«m 


pUnled outia Mny : the onlf lulran- 
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requiring a stove in Enghod, PorlW 


Xraonre'LLUM— Metanrtaceffi — 




anjulnr plmH wilh long, nam™ 


Xy.jphy'i.l..— BupAwiiflMW.- 


leives, Bpd apiliaa of preltj whits 


Very curious .hrubs, which produce 


Rowers. Tbe speciei aie niUvea of 


Iheir flewets on the margins of their 


North America, nnd quite hardy in 


lesves. They are mostly natiTfj. of 


British gardcna, when tboy should be 


Jamaica, and require a slove in Eng- 


grown in peat and loam. X. grarai- 


land. The Rowers are generalljy 


neUTR is a pecnliarlr deiiralile tpedei, 


greauiib, but those of X. numlanii 


from its la..>e and elegant spikes of 


tbe Sea-side Laurel, are of ■ brid 


anull slar-like whiW flowers. 


yellow. They are generally gcoid 


XEBffiia — Juncea — Rnsb.like 




plants, nitivos of North HolUnd. 


XvtoaTEUM.— Tbe Fly HonejioJ 


which requiro [irolecdon in Ilia conn- 


klo. See LoNloiai. 1 
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Tm. — Dioiearea. — Herbaceoni 


Ywio* WMT.-Chlota ptrfiM 


plants, natives of the tropiw, generally 





Y^naow.— Achillea Milll/blium. 


Yew Tree.— See Ttxca. 


-See AcatLLB.. 


YvccL.—Liliacea. or Titlipt 


Yellow R.irLK. — Ehinanlhua 


—AUam'a Needle. Evergreen p 


MajKK is a British plan^ whiob is 


with 1eavL>s like the Aloe, and ai 






biate flowers having each n bright 


palm-tree. Some of the tpoeios 1 




been known to have a Wank, tw 


Ybilow Boot. — See Xihthob- 


teel high, sending up every jOM, 


Ybllow SnLT.N.— See Ahbibbo.. 


oreightfeethigh. In ordin«Ij« 


Yellow Vetculikc — LaiftjrKS 


however, the trunk is retdr i 


jiphaca.—A Bruiiih cliuibing vetch, 


Ibin two or three feet high, Ai 


mil. yellow flowcn, only found m 


iliD flower-Stem frequently msn 


sandy soils. 


6<B or six fL-ct. The flomn 



sniis, and 11 will n 



btitl-diqwdiUkd gtnenillj white. The 

onmmMMM kiodi id Bridih gudens 

ne Y. gbr&ia, Y. OraconU and 

Y.JUamtl U bta. All these ire m 

timi ef KoTth America, sud Bre qu te 

hod; in Britain ; they hive nil wh te 

Sdwbi, and they are all Aloe-like 

•hnibi, pnaenting the general appear- 

mce diawQ in Fig. 39, which ma 

tikan fmin i plant of Y. DriuArut 

Y. aiUfoUa, on the contrary, almye 

foniu * ptlm-llke tree, from twelve to 

tmnly feel high ; it ii rslher more 

touier, and itt flowen are puipbsti on 

the ontaids and white within. All 

the kind* prefer a deep sandy eeil, 

and they are all propagated by BuckerB. on the terraced garden of an Italian 

They will all grow close to the aea Bide, villa, aa they form an excellent anb- 

and an therefore veiy Buitable fai ititute for the Agaves, bo common ia 

tlie gromdi of roirine villai. They Italy, but whicb are too leodsr for 

*Ito produce a good effect in rates, the open air in Ei^and. 




ZiMU.— Cycai/**.— Very curit 
p*lm-like plants, with short, tubert 
like Btems, and long frond- like leav 
which an stiff and leathery, and Bti 
erect round the alsm. The rema 
of the footilallii of the old leaves, 
forma scaly kind of hark to the stem 
The flowen are dioirious ; and thi 
fiuit is an oblong, erect, scaly nut 
which is hard and bony. The species 
are mnstty natives of the Cape of Good 
Hope, hut Bome are found in the West 
Indies ; and one Z. spiratU, in New 
South Wales. The plantiihould be 
grown in vety sandy loam, and they 
are geneiHlly propagated by o^la. 
They are very tenacioUB of Ufe, and 
when the centre of (he stem ia rotten, 
thescale if planted nill genenlly send 
up leaves, and become asparate plant! 

ZlHTBOIVLUM See XlHTIIOiy 

Zu — Gramin«i>. — The Indiai 



America. The plant is very orna- 
mental, and the male blossoms are 
particularly elegant. ll should be 
grown in rich mould, and it ahould 
be sown very euly in spring; or it may 
be raised on a hotbed, and inns- 
planted into the open ground in 
May. 

Zeiu Flint. — Calaihea Zebri- 
jta.- — Cape.liko plants, mth red and 
yellow, purple and yellow, or white 
flowen i natives of Brazil, which re- 



Zino'nii.— BT-icocea,— The new 
name given by Professor Don to a 
geuuB of Andromeda. 

ZEPuys^'HTBEs. — Ataaryllida- 
CB<*.— Cape bulbs, with vary elegant 
flowers. Nearly all of the species are 
quite hardy, and only require ptautiog 
like the Ciocui, in a warm border, in 







ja'aiTHOs. 316 ztooeani.xm. | 


■ TOmewhit anij toil ; -without want- 


quently grown in Briliih garisM^ 




ing any fnrtliBr can, eicept occa- 


See JiTjuBK Taut, and Pilhj'bd«. 




sionall; Xaklng thsm up, everr 


2k)STJtB. FluviaUt. — W™± 




ihin! or fouitb year, to remove the 


grass, or Grass wrack. A marini 




uS«,t,. 


plmt, common in aJt-wUer ditehei. 






The leaves, when dry, are tough and 






flexible ; and Uiey have been lately 




kind. ofKrai.ED«. Stop. 149. 


UMd for filling beds and euthiona. 




ZiMGuM. — ScilamiaOB. — The 


Zyooi'k'uluii.— OrcAii/BOM.— . 




Ginger, Stoyo-planli, with imall 


Showy orchideouB plant., which in 




flowBn, which arc prmtncod in a very 


their ouWe itaXe are foand graving 




cnrioui gpBthe, and b fleBhy ibizomi. 


on the branchei of trees, and which 




or anderground root. One ol the 


should be grunn on wood in the Etove. 




ipeciea i> tho enninion ginger. 


For then' culture, He Ohchideous 




Zi'Nm..—CotnpoMto.— Beautiful 


Er,P,.VT«. 




annual flcwm, nati™! of Menico, 


ZyooFHVitUK.— J?«JocBar, or Zj- 




which BhouH be raised on a holbed. 






and pbnted out in May, See HiLr- 






manv Abnuils, p. 15. 


which will grow in any common gar- 






den toil, that i> aomcwbat loamy. 




hardy thmba, eome of which are tnr. 


They ate propagated by cnlrings. 



